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The Church Plan in England. 


By the Editor. 


HILE it would be plainly 
perverse to write of our 
own day as a great church- 
building period, the gener- 
ation which has seen the rise of 
Liverpool Cathedral and _ Bentley’s 
achievement at Westminster will also 
be found to be refreshingly rich in 
smaller and less remarked works, 
sincere and individual, as we have 
learnt to expect the best of our 
national work to be, with something 
of the serenity of the Georgian, with- 
out its complacent self-sufficiency, and 
not a little of the grandeur, grace, 
and even mystery which the Gothic 
Revivalists pursued so earnestly and 
failed so generally to capture. It may 
be that today we are a little less sure 
that we know all there is to be known, 
and the creative faculty, though dis- 
ciplined, is freer from the intolerant 
rule of a pedantry which elevated a 
churchwarden, who knew his Rickman 
or his Paley, into a final umpire on 
matters of church design. Today 
there is both a growing sense of the 
importance of beauty in religious matters, which is one 
aspect of the Anglo-Catholic movement, and a growing lay 
interest and share in church affairs, as evidenced by the 
development of parochial councils. And it is to be hoped 
that these two growths of our own day will so interact that 
it will never be held that beauty and comeliness, which 
should be all-embracing, are the monopoly of any sect or 
portion of the Christian community, or the artist be once 
again fatally entangled in the pettiness which would seek 
to give colour and form and all the fair works of man’s 
hands a dogmatic, instead of a spiritual, significance. 

An observer coming fresh to a study of the form of the 
Anglican church would naturally be at once impressed by 
the effect of tradition on the church plan. In building a 
theatre, or an office, or a shop, we try to let the plan, if we 
are unfettered by matters beyond our control, grow out of 
the requirements. In the church plan we still seem to fit 
our requirements to a preconceived shape. It is a shape, 
certainly, with a long and illustrious ancestry, which it may 
be instructive to summarize. 

The cult which was suspected and repressed as a secret 
society in the central parts of the Roman empire seems 
to have flourished from early days among those Eastern 
peoples, those ‘dwellers in Elam and Parthia and Meso- 
potamia,”’ who had come into contact with its teachings and 
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A rood cross in Scotch oak at 
St Mary’s Church, Arbroath. 


Carved by W. and A. Clow. 
Made by Nathaniel Grieve. 


Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., Architect. 


its teachers; and from remains in 
Armenia it appears that the first types 
of the Christian church were two— 
a dome on a square plan and a barrel 
vault in conjunction with an apse. Of 
the latter, the earliest example has 
the barrel vault at right angles to 
the apse—a transept without a nave. 
For greater accommodation a nave is 
added in later buildings, and the cross- 
form thus obtained is established as 
the normal form in Armenia by the 
fifth century. These two forms are 
the germ of all later plans save that 
which developed out of the Roman 
basilica. The first, though found in 
medieval times, as, for example, 
S. Front at Perigueux, has to wait 
for the domed churches of the Re- 
naissance for its consummation: the 
cross - form, with its intersecting 
masonry vaults, was developed in 
North Europe by the Normans, per- 
haps the greatest builders, in view of 
their resources, in history; and the 
character thus impressed on the form 
of the church persisted throughout the 
great building period of the Middle Ages in this country. 
Here the Norman work was so predominant that it was 
difficult to ignore it and take a new view of the problem. 
So transept and aisles and clerestory and arcaded nave and 
chancel were repeated again and again as the common plan 
elements; and if asked to think of a church most of us 
would so picture it today. Yet its inconveniences, even for 
a form of worship less congregational than ours now is, were 
obvious. And we see towards the end of the Middle Ages 
that architecture is aware of the problem and developing a 
solution which is to do away with clerestory lighting, dis- 
embarrass the nave more and more of the legs of the arcade, 
make less and less of the separate articulation of nave and 
chancel and transepts, and approach gradually to its ideal 
of a great stone-roofed, well-lit assembly hall, with floor- 
space unencumbered, and movement and vision free through- 
out. If the Church had been as dominant in the sixteenth 
as it was in the thirteenth century we may be sure that the 
inspiration for the plan-form of new cathedrals would not 
have come from Westminster or Lincoln, but from King’s 
Chapel. 

When, with the Reformation, the form of English worship 
was altered, there was so rich a heritage of buildings ready 
to hand that no change was immediately feasible. Nor, 
indeed, was it probably desired. For the clergy as a 
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King’s College Chapel. 


The open floor-space at which the medieval builders were a 


Ely Cathedral. 
The normal pier-encumbered medieval plan. 
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THE CHURCH PLAN IN 


body were anxious to persuade themselves that as little 
as possible had been changed. It is only with the 
growth of what may be called constitutional Protes- 
tantism at the close of the seventeenth century that 
the attempt was seriously made to combine the needs 
of a primarily congregational form of worship with the 
remains of the old traditional plan shape. The triforium 
(the yuvaixeoy of Medieval-Oriental tradition) becomes the 
side-gallery. Transepts, except in domed churches, tend 
to disappear. Pews, like the common lands, are fenced in. 
But this plan-form has not survived. It laid undue 
emphasis on two aspects only of the problem—the com- 
fort of the congregation and their function as audience 
and nothing else. 

And yet it might be urged that it is at least a more 
logical and hopeful solution of the problem than the 
resuscitation of the old and inconvenient plan-form 
imposed on the Middle Ages by the prestige of the 
Norman builders and all but abandoned even _ before 
the Reformation. Are not the requirements, it might 
be suggested, rather those of a theatre, to house a 
great congregation of people who are all to be able to 
see and to hear, with the interest of plan and decora- 
tion concentrated upon a stage or sanctuary where the 
priestly functions are to be performed ? Why should we 
not build an oval building, like the new theatre in New 
York, or go back to the Pantheon, the inspiration of 
St. Peter’s plans, without the illogical confusion of adjoined 
chapels and passages? Wren, at St. Paul’s, nearly achieved 
this, but ecclesiastical conservatism threw the plan back 
into a compromise, so that once more, even here, the old 
Norman cross-plan triumphs, in a classical dress. Indeed, 
the widening of all the crossing under the dome isolates 
nave and chancel, and makes the former little more than 
a vestibule, so that the unsuitability of the plan-form is 
given especial prominence 

Offshoots of Christianity, such as Christian Science, 
have taken a fresher view, and partly, no doubt, as a 
deliberate policy have broken away from the traditional 
plan and arrived rather at the form of an assembly 
hall. Should not the Anglican church do_ likewise ? 

Before we give our hasty assent we must remember 
that there are other con- 
siderations. It is not simply 
a case of ecclesiastical con- 
servatism. The programme 
of a modern church, fully 
stated, includes much more 
than the need for accom- 
modating an audience or 
congregation in touch with 
priestly performance. A part 
of the worship is_ that 
reverence for the past, 
that affection for old forms 
and modes of expression, 
that wish to feel in com- 
munion with those who have 
worshipped before, which is 
of the essence of the con- 
servatism of all religions. 
Moreover, in the Anglican 
church the worship is not 
purely congregational. <A 
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The hood for a festival cope at St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
Designey : Edmund Hunter. 
Craftsmen: St. Edmundsbury Weaving Works. 
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certain pageantry creeps in—processions, banners, plays. 
The congregation is more than spectators. If it were 
simply the theatre programme, hearing and vision would 
be all-important. But though it is desirable that we 
should hear what the preacher says and see what the priest 
does, those who are to use the church would definitely 
not prefer. the flat-ceiled open hall, acoustically perfect and 
visually uninterrupted, to the 


high embowéd roof 


With antic pillars massy proof, 


though the “storied windows” may make it more difficult 
to read the hymn-book and the vaulted roof interrupt the 
speaker with its echoes. The love of what has been, is part 
of the spiritual or emotional side of the programme, and 
may not be ignored in its solution. 

Though, therefore, it might with some truth be said that 
nine out of ten of the churches of this country are used 
for a form of worship for which they were not built, and 
are not fitted, any deliberate change in their form will 
be gradual. The theatre type of the Georgians less meets 
the programme than a building which, though less good for 
seeing and hearing, more nearly satisfies the emotional side, 
which is the dominant requirement where requirements 
conflict. It must be the architect’s task to reduce the 
conflict as far as may be. He may still keep the majestic 
effect of the ordered arcade, leading the eye to the focus of 
the sanctuary, and yet arrange that there shall be no seats, 
but only a passage-way, outside the line of vision. If, for 
reasons of awe and grandeur, he is reluctant to abandon 
his soaring roof, he may lessen the preacher’s difficulties 
with tapestry and absorbent plaster. If the bare floor of 
medieval times is an unattainable ideal, at least he can keep 
the lines of his benches low and simple. And in many minor 
matters, as our contributors have suggested, new thought 
will be welcome : new thought about fine colour of painting 
or tapestry, glass or needlework, judiciously placed: no less 
care in the choice of carpet and curtain and book and 
candlestick and footstool for the House of God than for 
a well-ordered private house: a breaking-away from the 
tyranny of a stagnant ecclesiasticism in decoration and 
furniture: a new vision of broad and simple effects at 
times of festival, flowers 
gracing the building as a 
woman decks her own draw- 
ing-room, and not trailing 
in vague and _ ineffectual 
evergreen festoons over screen 
and font and pillar; and in 
the quiet garth outside, simple 
and comely stones to honour 
the dead. And in all these 
matters the architect, whose 
task it is to reconcile so 
many discordant claims—of 
donors and pedants and 
organ-builders and vendors 
of the ready-made—must be 
able to rely on the full 
confidence of those — for 
whom he acts, if he is to 
temper into a single work 
of art a problem of such 
various aspects. 


Art and 


By Percy 


HE philosophy of life to which we have attained 

at the present day has made the relation of 

religion and art clear, strong, and easy to under- 

stand. There are three, and only three, ultimate 
spiritual values—goodness, truth, and beauty; goodness in 
the realm of ethics; truth, of science; beauty, of esthetics. 
Beauty is therefore not an extra, but an essential; and it is 
the business of art to provide beauty in human work, as 
Nature provides beauty in the divine workmanship. And 
since the nature of God must be comprised in the three 
ultimate values, beauty must be part of the divine as much 
as goodness is; we know that this is so because Nature shows 
God at every point as the supreme artist. Therefore to 
conceive of God apart from beauty is to make a false mental 
image of God—is, in fact, to worship a false god, to commit 
idolatry. It took mankind a long time to realize that God 
must be entirely good (many do not yet realize it, as the 
survival of hell-fire religion shows); it has taken mankind 
still longer to realize that God must also be the author of all 
beauty. 

Thus, for want of a sound and generally accepted philo- 
sophy in the past, there have been two contradictory strands 
in religious tradition. On the one hand has been Puritanism. 
This was not an invention of the seventeenth century, but 
ran all through the Dark Ages. continued through the 
Middle Ages, was scotched at the Renaissance, and revived 
again in the seventeenth century, not only in Puritan 
England, but also (in another but even more intense form) 
in the counter-Reformation of Italy and Spain. Asceticism 
is more thoroughgoing than Puritanism, and more unsound 
about the love and beauty of the divine nature. For the 
sake of truth we must frankly recognize the existence of 
this unpleasant strain. It has, I think, been due to cleri- 
cailism, and especially to the distortion of life in caste and 
celibate clericalism; and the opposite strain—the love of 
beauty and the practice of art—has been mainly due to the 
lay-folk, in other words, to Christendom as a whole. 

For this reason the art record of Christian history has been 
a splendid one, in spite of the continuous ascetic and Puritan 
tendencies. The art of the Christian era has been founded 
upon religion, as have all other forms of art—writers so 
diverse as Professor Della Seta and Mr. Bernard Shaw agree 
that no great art has ever yet existed apart from religion; 
and if the philosophy of values is true, it is easy to see the 
reason, and to derive the conclusion that, in so far as a 
religion is true to the nature of God, that religion will express 
itself in noble art. This is certainly true of the Christian 


religion; the chief artistic treasures of England are its old © 


parish churches and cathedrals (including the new cathedral 
of Liverpool); the finest buildings of Europe, from St. 
Sophia to Seville were built to the glory of God; there is 
painting in China, but that also is religious, and beautiful 
as it is, it is but a little lake compared with the ocean of 
European painting, which was born of the Church, and 
nurtured in the family of its parent. Even in the case of 
sculpture, the special (and religious) achievement of the 
Greeks, Christendom produced work from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth centuries as fine as the Greek—in some ways 
finer, and at its highest, as in Michelangelo, definitely more 
sublime; and both music and painting were but infant arts 


Religion. 
Dearmer. 


in the centuries before Christ. In fact, the greatest part of 
the world’s treasure of beautiful things, beyond all compare, 
is the creation of Europe during the Christian era, and during 
this era every art has reached its highest manifestation. 


THE SET-BACK. 


Why, then, is the position so unsatisfactory at the present 
day? On the one hand, the arts in varying degrees are 
divorced from religion, and as a rule do not find their in- 
spiration in the churches; the result being in such an art as 
painting a restless confusion, warring experiments instead 
of a secure evolving tradition, and an abundant cieverness 
which reaches no goal because it has none. On the other 
hand, the churches expressing themselves in music, architec- 
ture, ornaments, in a way that often seems a complete 
negation of the divine. Art and religion are both at a loss, 
because they have ceased to understand one another. The 
church buildings of Europe, “‘restored”’ almost to destruction, 
crowded like cemeteries with bad monuments and tablets, 
stifled with atrocious stained glass, sometimes blank and 
dreary, sometimes crowded with incredible fripperies; in 
England, new churches, mean and cheap, being run up in 
every new suburb; the old churches defaced from end to 
end by pretentious and insincere furniture from the shops, 
designed in ghastly parody of the old; the clergy beating up 
an atmosphere of sloppy sentimentalism by the use of 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern,” and busied in small party 
disputes—such is the picture that might be drawn. 

It would be true, but not the whole truth; for it is a 
picture of what the Church has inherited from the nine- 
teenth century, and it would ignore the fact that the best 
of the clergy, in rapidly increasing numbers, are as much 
disgusted with this heritage as are the musicians and other 
artists. To take an instance that comes under my own 
knowledge, every week during the last five years an average 
of four churches have changed their hymn-books—over 
200 churches each year. Music has been for long the most 
successful modern art; it makes the atmosphere in which 
the other arts will recover; and the determination of the 
clergy—indeed, the repeated official action of the Church of 
England in recent years—for the reform of music is signifi- 
cant of the new spirit. I do also know from personal experi- 
ence that all over the country work is being put into the 
furniture and ornaments of the Church that is the work of 
real artists. Ever since William Morris led the revolt against 
hideousness in common life, a change has been preparing. 
The bishops and clergy are for the moment in advance of 
their congregations; and at the same time the younger 
generation has been so repelled by the mixture of dreariness 
and sentimentality in the churches and chapels that they have 
been keeping outside. Hence a general confusion, and many 
difficulties. We have suffered really from the want of a sound 
philosophy of esthetic, from the want therefore of a theology 
of beauty. But we are all dissatisfied. And many of us are 
working hard for a new era. This era is plainly coming. 

It will help us if we try to sum up the causes of the horror 
that came over the churches in the nineteenth century. It 
was not the churches only that suffered. The nineteenth 
century found the whole world beautiful, and left it ugly. 
The first cause for this was the Industrial Reyvolution— 
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industrialism and commercialism covered the face of the 
earth, and created cities like Manchester. The second 
cause I have already suggested—a false theology which 
excluded beauty (and often love also) from man’s concep- 
tion of God, and this was based upon a philosophy that, 
until Hegel, had not begun to consider the problem of 
esthetic. A third cause was the weaker side of the Renais- 
sance—its pedantry, which removed architecture from the 
common people; and any art that is not rooted in the life 
of a nation withers and decays. In the churches of the 
nineteenth century a fourth cause was the spirit of sham 
romance which caused the Gothic. Revival. This revival 
was only the old Renaissance pedantry over again, and was 
the very antithesis of the original Gothic spirit. Akin to 
this is a fifth cause, the demon of imitation : all art history 
teaches us that imitation is the death of art—as, of course, 
it must be, because art is creation. An artist must be true 
to himself and his own nation, must work in the traditions 
of his own church or his own school; if he tries to be French, 
or Chinese, or Neo-Greek, or Medieval, his work ceases to 
have value. The sixth cause I have already mentioned : 
that strange strain of Puritanism, in its essence anti- 
Christian, which by its actions and reactions has confused 
the issues, distorted the expression of religion, and dimmed 
the reason of parsons, people, and artists alike. Puritans, 
pedants, highbrows, zsthetes, the preciosities of superior 
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- demand will continue to corrupt the supply. 


Gascoyne, of the complete design for Liverpool Cathedral. 
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persons, and the brutalities of the industrialists—such 
causes as these destroyed beauty in the cities, homes, and 
churches alike during the nineteenth century, and the harm 
was already well begun in the eighteenth. We cannot lay 
special blame on the clergy of the past, for they could 
have replied with much justice that they were only doing 
what the architects and musicians told them. The spirit 
‘of beauty was taken away from the people. The artist, 
uprooted from common humanity, became sometimes a 
charlatan, sometimes a freak; at the worst a monster, at the 
best a portent, a rebel, or a hermit. 

Religion cannot recover without art, because art provides 
the only adequate expression of spiritual things. Nor can 
art, I believe, recover without religion. But that religion must 
not be either Puritanism, or Ecclesiasticism, or reactionary 
sectarianism. It must be profound and therefore wide. 
Art and religion have suffered together; only a sound 
philosophy and a sane theology will restore them. But art 
cannot flourish again until the spirit of beauty is brought 
back to the people; if the people remain untouched the 
Now, art can 
get back to the people through three main channels—music, 
the drama, and architecture. Give us, then, good songs 
and hymns for the people to sing, good plays and civic 
ceremonies, and church services for them to witness and 
share, and comely homes for them to live in. 


The design for the tower has since been madified. 


Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., Architect, 


Our Ghurehes 


By the Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson, Dabs 
Dean of Manchester. 


N a gorgeous day last June, in a northern seaside 

town, a small boy bounded along by his mother’s 

side. Before him lay the golden sands. White 

horses were racing in from the sea. The lad 
tingled with delight. It was the first morning of his 
holiday. His home, in a dreary Lancashire town, was 
poles removed from this beauty. Then all of a sudden 
he stopped. His voice sank to a whisper, and he said, 
“Mother, why do they want a church here?” He had 
caught sight of a dreary building of red Ruabon brick. 
A church. And that church was the very image of the 
only churches he had ever seen; like all the churches 
around his home; stark and ugly, and therefore utterly 
incongruous with this scene of beauty. 

Children are excellent judges. Once I took some lads 
and girls for a walk in Wales. We crossed mountains, 
penetrated pine-woods, and came at last to a tiny creek. 
Close by the waters’ edge there snuggled a small and ancient 
church, beautiful as a jewel in its peaceful setting. Of their 
own accord the children stopped. ‘“‘What a darling church!” 
“Tsit very old?” ‘Who built it?’ Instinctively they knew 
that this lovely building was no intrusion on the peaceful 
creek, nor on their own pleasures either. Eager as ferrets they 
probed with me into the secrets of its beauty; the thick 


grey-green slates which clothed its roof, broad and generous: 


on the eaves and diminishing to a dainty littleness as they 
approached the ridge; the stout beams of roof and porch, 
the plain flagged floor, the massive walls, built of broad 
stones borne on ample beds of white mortar, the spacious 
aisle, the few and simple pews. In every respect different 
from that other horrible building, fashioned from Ruabon 
brick, clad with purple slates, all of an economic thinness 
and running up in mass-produced uniformity from eave 
to r.dge: a thing which even the finger of Time dare not 
touch and could not paint. 

This sort of building does as much harm to true religion 
as that sincere old church does good. For beauty is an 
attribute of God. A religion which ignores goodness is 
doomed ; a religion which tramples on truth cannot stand; 
and a religion which allies itself with ugliness is bound to 
cause revolt, and never more so than now, in this day of 
growing hunger after beauty. Our churches must bear the 
image of the divine harmony and beauty or they will 
dishonour God and belie His nature. 

Lately I took a party of forty artisans to Switzerland. The 
first night was spent at Amiens and at dawn we arose and 
visited the cathedral. We entered by the southern door 
just as the early summer sun shot its first level shafts 
obliquely through the great rose window of the northern 
transept, staining the opposite wall with rainbow light. 
The wonder of that moment lives with me still. It always 
will. Those snowy columns rising up and up to the distant 
vault far over our heads, the misty air beneath it stabbed by 
those blazing, burning beams. My immediate companion 
was a young mechanic. He stood motionless, leaning against 
a screen. That blaze of beauty had “got him’”’; divine 
mysteries were revealed ; he was facing eternal things, though 
he would not put it quite like that. He and I both felt as did 


a little Jewish girl from a Salford board school when she 
lately visited the grand perpendicular church which serves 
Manchester for a cathedral. No word of religion had been 
spoken to her: the regulations forbade it. But the divine 
beauty spoke more loudly than the teacher, and the child 
suddenly and spontaneously said: “I feel that I must take 
off my shoes; this is holy ground.” 

These fine old churches ‘still speak of God. Nor is it only 
their riches and their wealth of symbol which speak. I 
for one have felt a kindred feeling in a Quaker meeting-house, 
such as that at Jordans. And surely that is plain enough. 
No reredos, no altar, no lectern, no pulpit, no sacred symbols, 
no glittering jewelled glass. And yet it satisfied. The same 
feeling came to me there as came when, this springtime, I 
looked through the mighty opulence of the screens in Seville 
Cathedral at the splendid mystery of its high altar. Both 
places sent me to my knees. Each in its different fashion 
led me into the presence of God. Both were sincere. Both 
were beautiful, for it is no mere opulence which creates 
beauty. Nothing could well be less opulent than Jordans. 
But the very restraint, the calm and chaste proportion of 
the simple red-brick Georgian building, set in its yard of 
quiet green, furnished inside with plain benches of unstained 
deal and freed from all fussy ornament, it reveals a beauty 
far more akin to the beauty of the noblest Spanish shrine 
than any pseudo-Gothic church, crammed with false trefoils 
on pulpit and organ case, and littered around on its carpets 
and stencilled walls with sacred monograms and fleur-de-lis. 
I am told, and I can well believe it, that the temples of 
China breathe a similar mystic beauty, and, as Rudolf Otto 
says,' speak directly to the sense of the numinous which lies 
within us all. The Chinese artist expresses what he feels of 
God by the simple use he makes of sheer void ; by the silent 
amplitude of courtyard, enclosure, and vestibule. 

If our modern churches are to speak of God we must let 
our true artists and craftsmen loose in them. For it is not 
mere age in a church which sends us to our knees: it is 
beauty and sincerity. I have found it in dozens of good 
modern churches. Few ancient churches call to me so insis- 
tently, to take but one instance, as Temple Moore’s chapel 
for Pusey House in Oxford. The noble simplicity of the 
exterior, where it rises up sheer from the pavement at the 
corner of two streets, and of the interior bereft of meretricious 
ornament of any kind, grandly austere, relying on space 
and on the exquisite form of the sparse furniture within, 
make an irresistible appeal. 

And it is truly astonishing how some elements of that 
same beauty can be put by a good artist into churches which 
are condemned as incurably ugly. The rediscovery of the 
beauty of broad spaces is perhaps the chief architectural 
discovery of our time from a religious point of view. 
Ninety per cent. of our churches are overpewed; seldom 
ave half their seats used. Yet the hideous varnished pews 
creep out into every corner and huddle against every wall. 
Miracles would be wrought in nine churches out of ten by 
removing the present ugly, pretentious seats and replacing 


1 The Idea of the Holy. By Rudolf Otto, p. 68 ff 
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them by two blocks of completely simple but finely- 
proportioned pews set on either side of a nobly-spaced 
gangway in the nave. The empty space then left at the 
west end and along the walls would give a cathedral-like 
dignity even to a plain church. And on the rare occasions 
when crowdscome the emptyspaces could be filled with chairs. 

Changes involving the recovery of spaciousness should 
always be in mind. But even apart from that there is much 
to be done. Everything we put into a church should be of 
good design and skilfully wrought. This applies to churches 
of all ecclesiastical colouring. Whether a church should have 
more ceremonial or less is a question which does not concern 
me here. I am only asking now that everything which 
ministers to what we do in church must be the best of its 
kind, and beautiful, be it but a hymn-book and the pew 
it rests upon. An altar never becomes beautiful by loading 
it with artificial flowers and brazen candlesticks and vases. 
Nor need a Communion table be ugly because its legs are 
seen and an alms dish rests upon it. Whether the one is 
more fitting than the other is a separate question. Whether 
either the one or the other is ugly or beautiful, and therefore 
true or false to God, depends solely on its form and 
craftsmanship. 

Words cannot paint the depression which most church 
furniture can cause. No decent home would tolerate these 
things fora moment. Who paints his walls a muddy brown 
to simulate stone, and stencils his monogram all over them, 
and then repeats the monogram in carpets, buffets, and 
window-panes? Only afew weeks since a church window was 
shown to me which a commercial firm had been desired to 
produce. It contained a figure of Christ. A very weak figure. 
And from His shoulders hung a terrible garment like a curtain 
plastered all over with His own sacred monogram! Every 
day we are faced with this utterly wrong idea of what is 
“ecclesiastical.”” My electrician is shocked when I see no 
point in grouping electric lights in threes or sevens or other 
numbers which “are surely most fitting for a ‘sacred edifice.’”’ 
He is scandalized when I decline his fitments of “‘ecclesias- 
tical design,’’ with trefoils and panes in groups of three 
complete to express the Trinity, and desire that an artist 
shall design my lamps as things with a living freshness 
about them. One day I put a lamp in the dark corner of a 


church, It was of good design, such as I would put in my 
own library. A church official said : “Surely that is unsuit- 
able.” “Why so,’ I replied; “isn’t it beautiful?” ‘Oh, 


yes, beautiful certainly, and it serves the purpose well; but 
it is not ecclesiastical.’ I fear I replied somewhat coldly, 
“Perhaps not yet, but it will be in another hundred years.” 

And it is just this stupid notion, fit only for a dead church, 
which has robbed us of endless treasures in the last hundred 
years and left us with cold and mummified churches from 
which living people want to flee. We very properly deplore 
the stupidity of the railway directors who declined the offer 
of G. I’, Watts to adorn the great hall of Euston Station with 
frescoes free of charge. But what of our own churches ? 
Where are the frescoes by G. F. Watts upon our walls ? 
Where are the tiles by William Morris, and the pulpits and 
altars and screens by Alfred Stevens? Beyond some 
windows by Burne-Jones, we never invited the artists inside 
our churches at all, and summoned commercial firms. 

In some churches one sighs in vain for just one touch of 
beauty, just one thing worthy of the House of God. Even 
a well-printed notice sheet or book. And what a thing of 
joy this might be! The other Sunday I sat in a family 


pew in an old Shropshire church. It was a tiny building, 
but chaste, and the green fields of the park showed through 
the large-squared leaden panes of the plain windows. , On 
the oak desk in front of me there lay a thing of exquisite 
beauty, an eighteenth-century service-book. It was large, 
and its leather back was stamped in gold, its margins were 
spacious, its type noble, and its exquisite capital letters were 
imprinted in a rich red. Of course that was a fine and costly 
book, and it lay in a squire’s pew. But I can picture a 
kindred book in the cottager’s pew which should bear the 
same relation to it as the old oak dresser of the cottage bore 
to the inlaid cabinet at the hall, no less beautiful because 
it was less costly. But how different are the melancholy 
volumes which actually meet me in most squires’ pews and 
in every cottager’s pew; things of gloomy backs, of narrow 
margins, crushed columns, and insipid type. 

I sometimes picture the English countryside with churches 
built or refurnished as a half-dozen of my artist and architect 
friends could build or refurnish them. They would be of all 
grades of sumptuousness. No one wishes less for uniformity 
than I; even the cathedral of my dreams should have 
chapels as plain as a Quaker meeting-house and chapels 
as sumptuous and concrete as those of Seville Cathedral, 
speaking through lamps and candles and a wealth of mystic 
symbols. But each of these churches would be such as one 
would long to linger in and wish to pray in whether other folk 
were there or not. My personal preference would be for a 
church with great cool spaces, with whitened walls, with 
windows through which one could see the trees and fields and 
clouds, enlivened here and there with a splash of rich colour, a 
figure, an incident, ora piece of heraldry. Its furniture should 
be sparing, and its altar rich in hangings set on riddles, broad 
and majestic in its form, but severe in its splendid restraint. 
The floors should be plainly flagged, the few pews paved with 
wood, and fashioned in oak or deal. The chancel might 
have some marble pavement, and, at any rate, rich rugs 
should lie here and there upon its floor. Flowers should 
stand in glass vases upon the altar or in great bowls on the 
floor beside it ; or on a low stand by the chancel steps. And 
there should be flowers in the porch to welcome me. Bibles 
and hymn-books in rich colours and fine print should be 
ranged neatly in a severely beautiful bookcase by the 
entrance door, which should rejoice me as much as does the 
Rockingham china in its beautiful case in my wife’s drawing- 
room. The few lamps, ceremonial or otherwise, should be 
largely conceived and hung by great cords from the roof. 
The pulpit should rise all alone unjostled by any seats, and 
the font in splendid isolation should face the altar from the 
west, with its own rich cover nobly hung by a great chain 
or cord from the roof. Nor should it lack homely and in- 
timate touches. Round the empty aisles there would be 
chapels or corners for special purposes, and the children 
should not be forgotten. But the main impression should 
be that of space, broken only by a few significant and 
exquisitely beautiful things; and every detail of the church, 
from the latch on the door to the buffet beneath my feet, 
should bespeak a care and a thought and a beauty worthy 
of God’s House. Such a church, with its impalpable air of 
freshness and vitality would recall us time and again to 
meditation and refreshment. And with infinite variations 
of these churches, scattered throughout the land, in every 
degree of enrichment or simplification. but all conceived and 
executed in the big manner, the earnest ministers and parish 
priests would be twice armed for their difficult task. 
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Alterations and additions by Bernard Miller, Architect. 
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Old Standards and Modern Problems in Decoration. 
The Work of the Diocesan Committees. 


T is difficult to attempt 

any kind of valuation 

of modern ecclesiastical 

art. In the following 
lines an attempt can only be 
made to gather a few facts 
about recent practice with 
little endeavour to apportion 
praise or blame, or to mea- 
sure or forecast the future. 
During the eighteenth cen- 
tury there was a definite 
standard of taste, consciously 
and almost exclusively class- 
ical. It was the natural mode of expression of the time, 
notwithstanding its artificiality. The same may largely 
be said of the nineteenth century, if Gothic is substituted 
for Renaissance. These propositions are broadly true 
even if allowance is made for the fact that there was a 
thin stream of Late Gothic tradition that never died, 
and that there was an equally exiguous classical tradition 
that the Gothic revival never quite killed. 

Today there is no such uniform standard. Some have 
essayed to create it in a purely Renaissance reaction from 
the Gothic revival. Others have tried to summon new 
values into existence on a negative basis of a breach with 
all the older ideas of style, and have made an effort to build 
anew on a Strictly utilitarian foundation. On one thing 
there seems general agreement, and that is the mischievous 
and degraded character of the flood of commercialized 
imitation Gothic which overspread the land, and particularly 
the churches, during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. As far as the protection of old work goes, there is 
now also a widespread agreement that there must be no 
more of the old ideas of picking and choosing in what is 
ancient, destroying some. of it as debased or as of wrong 
style and cherishing selected portions as quasi-inspired. 
A much wider view prevails which recognizes a vast and 
far-reaching change about the time of the industrial move- 
ment of a century ago, and would preserve nearly everything 
produced before it. But that is not to say that nothing is 
worth keeping which has been done since. Far from it. 
Concurrently with the riot of bad and unworthy work, which 
has gone on now for something like a century and’ a-half, 
much that is of real and permanent value has been done 
both before and during the Gothic revival. While it is 
not in the least likely that the next generation will demand 
the preservation of every product of the Victorian era, it is 
certain that it will select for permanency rather more of its 
works than we should. 

An anti-Victorian movement, coupled with a generally 
wider view, is not degenerating into a mere Renaissance 
reaction any more than it has created a new style. It is 
therefore impossible to look for any homogeneous or con- 
sistent artistic movement at the present day. There is 
instead something more like a number of more or less in- 
dependent movements, some of which are on very strictly 


A simple tablet 


traditional lines. What is 
really vital to remember is 
that there is a wide differ- 
ence between accurate tradi- 
tionalism and commercialized 
imitation. A good many. 
failures of the Gothic revival 
were due to a lack of suffici- 
ently detailed knowledge of 
what the men of those days 
were trying to revive. Not 
many Victorian churches 
were really reproductions of 
Gothic churches, complete 
in plan and in fittings. And there are some students 
who hold that the only chance of real development is 
to proceed on the old lines and allow that development 
to come unconsciously. Hence, perhaps, it is that we 
begin to see in some quarters a mixing up of Gothic, 
Renaissance and modern detail in a manner that would 
have horrified the Victorians, but which is strangely 
like what actually happened in the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. 

Generally, it will probably be conceded that the more 
careful and scholarly modern work tends towards simplicity 
of treatment, and also towards certain factors that have 
been common to all the greater periods of architecture, such 
for example, as the use of white walls, good lighting, ample 
spacing, and the absence of decoration for decoration’s sake. 

But there is a disappointing lack of permanency about 
some of the more daring works of the newer schools of 
thought. They seem to be original for a time and then 
we quickly tire of them. When placed in an old building 
they so often look wrong because they contrast too violently 
with their surroundings. Yet people get more and more 
to dislike anything that savours of a “fake” in an old 
church, and a cautious body like the Central Faculties 
Committee has explicitly condemned “ conjectural resto- 
ration.” It is the quality, sometimes called “ quietness,” 
which is being more and more sought after where new 
work in an old church is concerned, and if originality 
is required it is also required that it should not be too 
obtrusive. Yet there is also a healthy reaction against the 
Victorian fear of bright colours. 

There is a somewhat facile assumption that modern Gothic, 
or even modern Renaissance work is merely imitative, that 
it is lacking in originality and therefore not worth doing. 
This view is largely based on the theory that these methods, 
these conceptions of “ style,” are no part of the work of the 
present day—that they are of the past. But how far is this 
true? It would probably be true of Norman or Egyptian 
work, possibly of Early English or Greek. Is it true of 
Late English Gothic, otherwise Perpendicular ? and is it 
true of the Renaissance as used in England? Future 
students may possibly say that these are still living, and 
they will probably select the more competent work in them 
of the present day as characteristic work of the twentieth 
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century side by side with what is 
more experimental: These things 
are too near our own day for us to 
form a sound opinion, but we must 
recall the fact that little by little 
many things done in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, once de- 
spised as lacking in originality, are 
despised no longer. As the date of 
their execution grows more remote 
it becomes possible to assess the 
amount both of originality and of 
permanence in them. 

It is the constant endeavour of 
the new advisory committees set up 
in dioceses by the church authorities, 
not only to protect ancient buildings 
and their contents but to raise the 
standard of new work and to break 
down the bondage to mere com- 
mercialized productions which has 
been the despair of everyone inter- 
ested in artistic questions. For 
many years the Church of England, 
the owner of by far the greatest 
mass of artistic treasure in the 
country, has been regarded as the 
patroness of the dullest and worst kind of shop-material. 
During the generation before the war, few churches or 
church ornaments were produced which any artistically 
interested person would have troubled to go to see. 
And how many ugly tablets, dull windows and common- 
place fittings were turned out! It has now been found 
necessary to check the flow of such things, and gradu- 
ally to induce people to employ competent designers. 
Sometimes it is said that this supervision must necessarily 
also check the originality of the architect or the artist. 
If criticism exists at all, no one can ask to be exempt from 
it, and cases may 
occasionally occur 
where it is mis- 
taken. It is also 
inevitable that some 
self-centred indi- 
vidualist will resent 
even the mildest 
type of suggestion. 
But in actual prac- 
tice what is hap- 
pening is that the 
committees stand 
by the architect or 
the artist as against 
the Philistines who 
claim the right of 
choosing what they 
fancy from a cata- 
logue to disfigure 
some ancient or 
interesting church. 
What the com- 
mittees cannot do 
is to please every 
kind of extreme 
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A red-brick interior, with dull and 
ill-arranged altar. 


The same red-brick interior whitened, with the altar rearranged with 
frontal and reredos. 
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opinion in art. All they can do is 
to take a view sufficiently wide as 
to approve any work that is sound 
and good of its kind—work that 
some considerable body of trained 
opinion would approve, even though 
others trained on different lines 
would not admire it. For, as al- 
ready explained, the circumstances 
of our time are such that no one 
style or lack of style can claim a 
monopoly of custom or correctness 
or even modernity. What the 
authorities must resist is any claim 
on the part of any artistic group 
to dictate to them in such a way 
as to influence them to limit the 
freedom of those who think differ- 
ently. The utmost that authority 
can attempt is to secure that the 
highest level be aimed at along any 
particular line of artistic or archi- 
tectural thought consistent with the 
conditions of the case. It is too 
early as yet to assess all the results 
of a new system which is still far 
from well-developed in many places, 
but it unquestionably causes all concerned to think things 
out, to take a vast amount of trouble, and to search for good 
designers in cases where till recently little or no thought 
would be taken either by client or designer. 

There is a growing desire to obtain more original and 
experimental work in new churches and to break away from 
the tradition of cheap ‘“‘ pseudo-Gothic ”’ red brick so pain- 
fully familiar in the London suburbs. Among new churches 
recently built may be mentioned! that for the Deaf and 
Dumb in East Acton, which is a building of extraordinary 
interest ; St. Catharine’s, North Hammersmith, in the severest 
manner of the 
Renaissance ;_ All 
Souls, Springwood, 
Diver pool’ St 
James’s, Watford ; 
Stal ans tans; 
Bellingham ; St. 
Margaret’s, Putney, 
where there was a 
difficult problem of 
having to extend 
a Victorian Gothic 
building under 
peculiar conditions. 
Others, of more 
original types, are 
in contemplation ; 
while the failure 
of one or two ex- 
perimental ventures 
has resulted in a 
very strict follow- 
ing of tradition in 

1As a rule it has 
been thought better to 


avoid the mention of 
persons or places. 
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one or two cases 
which, when com- 
pleted, will by no 
means be lacking 
in interest. There 
has been a_ bad 
form of tradition- 
alism for so long 
that sechere sis. 9a 
very real difficulty 
in getting anything 
new or striking 
even considered in 
certain quarters. 
Very often the diffi- 
culty is caused by 
the man of original 
ideas having so 
little knowledge of 
the practical use of 
a church. This is 
the price the church 
herself has had to 
pay for her long- 
continued patron- 
age of thoroughly bad and commercialized work. “ Church 
work’’ has acquired such an evil reputation among 
artists that many would hardly think it worth while to take 
sufficient interest in it to be able to meet the practical 
necessities of the case. It will take many years to undo 
the bad effect of the Victorian era. Just as the Church 
herself produced the good things of old, so now she is 
awakening to the need of securing the best work in time to 
come. But the difficulties are very real and arise from more 
than one cause. 

For example, recent experience shows that there is a 
curious lack of understanding, in many quarters, of the 
liturgical laws and traditions of the Church. All the study 
of architecture and 
the allied arts can 
never make up for 
knowledge of the 
actual meaning of 
the building, its 
furniture and orna- 
ments. - It-is no 
use tov try \tomget 
nid of | these = prop- 


lems - by vague 
generalities about 
“passing fashions 
of xitual ) > Phere 


is a quite definite 
right and wrong 
about many of 
these things, and 
a rigid law about 
some, even though 
there amay. pe 
variety of practice 
about others. And 
some of these vari- 
ations are allow- 
able, while some 


Two altars at Basing Church, Hampshire. 
Designed by H. S. Rogers. 


This Victorian Gothic church contains some Renaissance monuments 
fittings. The side altar, in a dark corner in front of the organ, has been 
treated in a Renaissance manner, 


are abuses. Very 
likely the Church 
authorities may 
make all this easier 
in course of time 
by more definite 
instructions. Mean- 
while those who 
have to design the 
contents of churches 
ought to make 
quite sure that 
they know some- 
thing of this side 
of the question. 
And, moreover, it 
is not always safe 
to trust to some 
of the rank and 
file of the clergy. 


Lt -iS 7fe tain 
bishop and _ his 
officials either to 


administer the law 
or to condone pos- 
sible breaches of some of its minutie. But the know- 
ledge that comes from real study of historic facts and 
liturgical principles, or from actual experience of the use of 
a church, is beyond all price, and is really a necessity for 
the artist or the architect who aspires to a high place in 
ecclesiastical work. 

If there be some who would ask for more originality 
and more strikingly modern work than is shown here, 
let them take a wide view of the whole situation, and 
compare the examples given with (1) the average conti- 
nental church fittings; (2) the average here in England, 
say, in the ‘nineties or even before the war. More 
important still, let them find out from Diocesan Advisory 
Committees on the 
one hand, or from 
disgruntled Philis- 


tines “ine sare 
suburbs on the 
other, something 
. about the seavase 
number of  un- 
worthy “orna- 


ments” of all kinds 
which have not 
been allowed to 
encumber our 
churches, and see 
if the gradual 
growth of a new 
state of affairs 
during the last 
decade, even with 
all its deficiencies, 
is not a very real 
and a very great 
achievement 
to the credit of 
the -Churchtom 
today. 
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THE CHURCH OF SE. PAUL, ASHBY, LINCOLNSHIRE, LHe NAVE LOOKING EAS: 
H. C. Corlette, Architect. 


THE PLATFORM AND ORGAN GRILLE IN THE ELEVENTH CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST, LONDON. 
Oswald P. Milne, Architect. 
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THE REREDOS AND PANELUING IN THE SIDE CHAPEL (OB (Site MARKGS CEU rit 
BIRKENHEAD. 
Bernard Miller, Architect. 


THE ALTAR OF THE WAR MEMORIAL CHAPEL OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON’S REGIMENT, YORK MINSTER. 
Walter Tapper, A.R.A., Architect. 


MODERN CHURCH DECORATION. 


THE ALTAK OF THE WAK MEMORTAL CHAPEL:-OF THE KING'S OWN YORKSHIRE 
; LIGHT INFANTRY, YORK MINSTER. 
Walter Tapper, A.R.A., Architect. 


‘leet eRe e ss ‘ r es ; 
A WROUGHT-IRON SCREEN, ENCLOSING THE WAR MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL OF THE WEST YORKSHIRE REGIMENT, -YORK MINSTER. 
Walter Tapper, A.R.A., Architect. 
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THE MEMORIAL SCREEN TO THE ORGAN IN ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, CAMBERLEY. 
E. Ernest B. Claypole, Architect. 


THE NEW HIGH ALTAR 
AND SANCTUARY PAN- 
ELLING IN 


SHES NOME SEIS IUNRKEVEL IBUN ROY 


Thomas Worthington and Sons, 
Architects. 


MODERN CHURCH DECORATION. 
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THE ALTAR OF THE WAR MEMORIAL CHAPEL OF THE WEST YORKSHIRE REGIMENT, YORK MINSTER. 
Walter Tapper, A.R.A., Architect. 
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Bernard Miller, Architect. 


The Public School Chapel. 


By Frank Fletcher. 
Head Master of Charterhouse. 


SCHOOL chapel dif- 

fers both in use and 

origin from an ordi- 

nary church, and its 
architecture is conditioned by 
the difference. It has a con- 
gregation uniform, constant, and 
commensurate with the com- 
munity. A parish church, no 
doubt, if it realized its ideal, 
would be the meeting-place for 
the whole population of the 
parish; in practice it never 
sees, and could not contain, 
more than a section of that 
population. It has a larger 
constituency than a_ school 
chapel; but in actual experience 
it never gathers them all to- 
gether, and your architect will 
proceed on the assumption that 
it never will. But a_ school 
chapel will be filled daily; a 
school of six hundred boys needs 
a larger building than a town 
with a population of thousands. 

The primary characteristic of 
a school chapel is this daily 
gathering of the whole com- 
munity. It is the one building, 
probably, where the school habitually meets, and it is, 
therefore, the outward and visible symbol of its cor- 
porate life. In this it is what a parish church ought 
to be, but in practice never, at any rate in modern times, 
succeeds in being. 

Herein the public schools are true to their ancestry. 
Historically they are either descended from or the suc- 
cessors of monastic establishments, where daily corporate 
prayer was an essential feature of the life. The first principle 
in the construction of a school chapel is based on this: 
it is the central building of a closely built community, and 
must express this in its form and character. It must be 
of a size to contain all who belong to the school, and its 
shape must be such that all who are present feel their 
membership and common responsibility for the worship. 
It is a misfortune that in our two oldest schools the first 
of these conditions is not attained; both Eton and Win- 
chester have numbers in excess of what their main chapels 


Charterhouse War Memorial School Chapel. 
The south-west porch, 


can contain; and I cannot 
believe that even the beauty 
of Chantry at Winchester, where 
the younger boys worship, or 
the opportunity afforded by 
Lower Chapel at Eton of ad- 
dressing the younger boys 
separately and thus graduating 
the sermons to the audience, 
‘compensates for the loss of 
unity in the one great daily 
corporate act of the school. 
For. the same reason the 
most desirable form of build- 
ing is one in which the whole 
congregation are visible to 
one another and, so to speak, 
in the same plane. Side aisles 
and galleries, in which some 
sections sit apart, are to be 
avoided, if possible, though 
considerations of space may 
make it difficult. Alien singers, 
whether professionals or from 
a separate choir school, are 
equally unsuitable; the school 
should provide its own _ sing- 


ing and feel its corporate 
responsibility for its own 
worship. . For this and other 


reasons I would not have the choir in surplices; they are 
to feel, and to be regarded as, an integral part of the 
congregation, not a section set apart. It is well that 
seats should be assigned to them in the body of the - 
building, and not in a detached chancel. 

The same principle has an important bearing on the much- 
discussed question of the seating. Is this to be collegiate 
fashion, with the seats facing north and south across a 
central aisle, or like an ordinary church, with all facing 
east ? Both historically and practically I hold that the 
former arrangement, which I believe to be the com- 
moner, is right. Historically it preserves the traditional 
ancestry of the building. School chapels, like those of 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges, are in theory not com- 
plete churches, but the choirs or chancels of larger 
buildings. In the old abbey churches the community 
sat within the chancel; the worshippers from outside 
occupied the nave. King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 


represents the 
complete building 
with the divi- 
sion. The regular 
worshippers in a 
con gel chapel, 
whether boys or 
adults, are mem- 
bers of the com- 
munity; outside 
visitors are not 
numerous enough 
Poureitato. be 
necessary to make 
regular or large 
provision for 
them. Historically 
the north and 
south arrange- 
ment is_ correct; 
it is also, I be- 
lieve, the _ best 
for corporate pur- 
poses, for giving 


the sense of unity, especially in the musical parts of 


the service. 


I am aware that a good case for the eastward-facing 
arrangement may be made out as being both more devotional 
and better from the point of view of the preacher; and 
there is a strong difference of opinion on the subject. 


Probably our views are largely 
governed by what we have 
ourselves been accustomed to. 
My own preference may be 
due in a_ great - measure 
to my experiences at school 
and college, where I have 
known only the _ traditional 
method of seating. But what- 
ever the reason, I hold the 
views which I have _ heard 
ascribed to Dr. Burge, who, as 
head master both of Repton 
and Winchester, had experience 
of the eastward arrangement, 


that the north and south posi- 


tion gives more sense of cor- 
porate unity. As he used to 
remind his boys at Winchester, 
we go to chapel, not to say our 
private prayers, but to join in 
an act of corporate worship. 
One condition is important: 
for every reason, with this 
arrangement, a wide central 
aisle is essential. 

What part does the chapel 
play in the mysterious process 
by which character grows 
occulto velut arbor aevo in 
a public school? It is easy to 
be cynical on the subject, and 
to repeat the cheap catchword 
about men who never go to 
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The Chapel at Eton College. 
The East End. 
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church in later life 
because they “had 
enough of that at 
school.” I suspect 
there are quite as 
many who absent 
themselves from 
Pirer ee par ish 
churches because 
they fail to find 
there something 
which, all uncon- 
sciously, they found 
in their school 
chapels, a _ sense 
OL unity and 
brotherhood and 
membership conse- 
crated and lifted 
by the daily gather- 
ing in a_ sacred 
building. | Among 
the affectionate as- 
sociations and 


memories which gather round the period of school life, those 


of the chapel play a great part; old boys when they come 


The pulpit in the Rossall School War Memorial Chapel 
Fleetwood, Lancashire. 
Designed by Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A. 


, 


back revisit their school chapel, take part in its services, and 
re-people in imagination the seats before them with the 
forms of the boys who were their schoolfellows in the past. 
Something, of course, will depend on the building itself; 


it is to be supposed that more 
sentiment will gather round the 
old chapels of Eton and Win- 
chester and the fine modern 
buildings at Marlborough and 
Lancing than round less happily- 
designed erections. But even 
these latter gather memories and 
associations and sentiments out 
of all proportion to their external 
or internal beauty. 

It is all the more important, 
if we believe with Plato that 
the architectural surroundings 
of the young, even the very 
furniture in the presence of 
which they live, have a vital 
effect on their development, to 
secure that these buildings, 
which represent our common life 
raised to its highest power, shall 
be as beautiful in proportion 
and equipment, as free from 
what is garish or second-rate, 
as we can make them, as worthy 
as may be of what they express, 
and of the emotions and asso- 
clations which will inevitably 
gather round them. So their 
influence at the time and theit 
memory afterwards shall be, in 
Plato’s words, “like a _ fresh 
breeze bringing health from fair 
places.” 
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The addition that was 
made to the chapel con- 
sisted of taking down 
the south wall of the 
south transept, pushing 
at out another twenty 
feet and doubling 
the transept, also tn- 
troducing the organ 
gallery into the north 
transept and rearrang- 
ing the sanctuary. The 
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SCHOOL WAR MEMORIAL CHAPEL, 
LANCASHIRE. 
Str RoBert Lorimer, A.R.A., Architect. 


IN THE CHAPEL 


IfLEETWOOD, 


entire 
seated. 


chapel was re- 
The only old 


fittings that remain are 


the panels of the South 
African War Memorial 
stalls im the nave; 
these have been altered 
and a cresting, etc., 
added in order to 
bring them more into 
harmony with the new 
work. 


bh 


The site of this buald- 
ing stands on a level 
plateau, with its east 
end at the top of a 
steep slope down to the 
road, from which a 
striking view of the 
chapel can be obtained. 
The walls are faced 
externally with Bargate 
stone, from a quarry 
in the school grounds, 
only a_ few hui dred 
yards from the site. 
The dressings are of 
Weldon stone, except in 
the more exposed post- 
tions, where Clipsham 
stone dressings have 
been used. Internally, 
the walls are plastered 
with dressings of Wel- 
don stone. The roof ts 
covered externally with 
hand-made sand-faced 
tiles, of a warm grey 


tone. The ceilings are. 


plaster - vaulted, with 
transverse arches of 
Weldon stone. Anim- 
portant feature of the 
design ts the fenestra- 
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tion, the building being 
lighted by big lancet 
windows, running up 
well into the vault- 
ing. These windows are 
set well back from the 
internal wall-face, so 
that, on looking up the 
chapel from the end, 
practically no window's 
are vwistble except the 
east window. The focal 
point of the design, in- 
ternally, ts the reredos, 
which is intended to 
express the function of 
the building as a War 
Memorial ; the “ sarco- 
phagus,”’ which forms 
a portion of the reredos, 
1s introduced to suggest 
this idea. There has 
been no general con- 
tractor in the ordinary 
sense of the term. The 
building has been car- 
ried out by a_ staff 
of workmen under 
the able supervision 
of the resident Clerk 
of Works, Mr. A. 
Boxall. 
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New Lamps for Old. 


Symbols and Ceremonies of Toc FH. 
By Barclay Baron. 


We are giving rather special prominence to the development of Toc H because, as a fresh embodiment of the religious spirit, it shows how 
ceremonial is born and seeks expression in new forms. Toc H has evolved new symbols. At a later stage of development the same natural 
evolution will presumably make demands upon architectural design.—EDITOR 


T is an undeniable and, indeed, a pleasant 

fact that no crowd of men since the first 

has been able to get through the day’s 

work without ceremony. Only in some 
bleak and vacuous millennium, when men shall 
have become merely rational, can symbolism 
and its ordered use be unwanted and done 
away. Ours is still, in a proper sense, an 
“age of faith,” which can relish mystery and 
expect (and so experience) miracle. Most of its 
business demands signs that more is passing 
than meets the eye, and it is only the very 
superior person who counts as ‘“‘mumbo-jumbo”’ 
the ancient customs of courts and colleges, of 
Parliament or the Army or the Stock Exchange, 
of Masonry or religion. If the origin of many 
surviving ceremonies is forgotten (who can say 
for certain how the Trooping of the Colour came 
to be, or some of the movements of the Mass ?), 
this is not to say that they have lost their hold upon the 
minds of men; and if their hold is often increased by the 
accumulation of time, this does not mean that new symbols 
cannot nowadays be found nor fresh ceremonies continue 
to arise. Think of the newer rituals, of the whole corpus 
of Boy Scout lore and badge and cry, just twenty years 
old; or of the immediate success, barely as many months 
old, of the Frothblowers’ comic code. Think, if you will, of 
another modern example, and see in it history repeated— 
for the characteristics of all true symbolism, its source in 
the need among men for a speech beyond the dictionary, 
its almost casual birth, and the reverence with which its 
users at once invest it, is well enough seen in the record of 
Toei: 

As clothes are not really fascinating until they are seen 
or imagined as clothing somebody, so, surely, rite and 
symbol can only live against a background of history and 
with some appreciation of the ideas they try to express. 
Humanly speaking, the history of Toc H has been a chapter 
of accidents. By what logic knows as an “ inseparable 
accident’ of the war, Poperinghe found itself on the 
“touch line ” at the fiercest corner of the whole world-game : 
“alone free among Belgian towns, close enough to the line 
to be directly accessible to the principal sufferers, but not 
so near as to be positively ruinous, it became metropolitan, 
not by merit but by the logic of locality.’ Hither, in the 
winter of 1915, the sixth division brought two padres, 
Neville Talbot, senior chaplain, and Philip Clayton, known 
widely then and now, for reasons easily discerned, as 
“Tubby ”’; and by these Talbot House (nicknamed, in the 
Army signallers’ alphabet, “Toc H”’) was added to the 
resources of Poperinghe. It was a queer hostelry, patronized 
greatly by officers and men without distinction, and in 
“Tubby ”’ it had an original type of innkeeper. In this 
setting of the scene was involved a whole chain of ‘‘accidents” 


and the 
oce He 


The “‘Lamp of Maintenance”’ 

“Rushlight’’ of 
(On the left is the 
bronze extinguisher used.) 


which not only gave Talbot House its unique 
character, but determined the aims—and con- 
sequently the forms of expression, the symbols 
and ceremonies—of the post-war movement 
which sprang from it. Poperinghe, as a sort of 
funnel through which troops were unceasingly 
poured into, and the survivors out of, the 
Ypres salient, had few rivals as a meeting 
place for men of every kind; the salient itself, 
that six-mile semicircle of mud, certainly had 
no rival in the magnitude of its weariness 
and suffering, its humour and its heroism—it 
is unequalled in history as a graveyard. The 
twofold object of Toc H, expressed in all its 
symbols and ceremonies, reflects these circum- 
stances quite clearly—it sets out first to be a 
meeting ground for the greatest diversity of 
men, and then to unite them in common 
service as the war had done. Talbot House 
was an entirely natural growth, because it gave free expres- 
sion to the spirit of the defenders of Ypres: Toc H has 
followed just as naturally—because men in 1927, however 
different the conditions, are the same as in 1917 and will, 
if challenged, follow the same gleam. This thing was not, 
and is not, an organization, but, so to say, an organism; 
more simply (and simplicity is of its essence), its members 
are accustomed to call it, not a society, but “‘ the family.” 
How far and in what manner has all this found outward 
expression in Toc H? Such symbolism as it uses has 
sprung up, like itself, by “accident” : if any of it is beau- 
tiful, it is because it “belongs.” It might have been ex- 
pected that a movement setting out (as its Royal Charter 
put it) “to preserve, and to transmit to future generations, 
the spirit of fellowship and service manifested by all ranks 
in the Great War,” should adopt the metaphor and the 
ritual of an Order of Chivalry, as some movements before 
and since the war have done. But in Toc H no one sat 
down at the outset to consider its shape; there was no study 
of precedents, no attempt to “revive” medieval forms, 
however beautiful and fitting. Its metaphors are mixed, 
its ritual all its own. Various influences can be discerned in 
its habits of thinking and speaking in word or sign. The 
memories of the Old House in Flanders and a good many 
relics of its furniture which found their way home naturally 
play their big parts in humour or solemnity. Solemnity 
and humour, the grave and gay, are, indeed, so closely 
compounded in the ‘Toc H spirit”? that members will pass 
from one to the other and back again with an abruptness 
which either shocks or captivates the feelings of a stranger. 
This surely is rather the mood of men in the war, “in their 
shirt sleeves,’ than of more conventional peace-time. It 
belongs to that “gaiety and joyalty of mind” which an 
officer over three hundred years ago noted among English 
troops, then also fighting in Flanders. This habit (for it is 
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more than a mood) 
receives its fullest con- 
firmation, so to speak, 
in the character of 
St. Francis, a supreme 
alliance of high spirits 
with dead-earnest pur- 
pose; the Franciscan 
jubilee of 1926 did not 
leave Toc H, any more 
than the rest of man- 
kind, untouched. And 
another name and 
fashion of speech, long 
dear; <to~ «the; -Inn= 
keeper” of Talbot 
House, appears often 
in the liturgies of 
Toc H—that of John 
Bunyan. There may 
seem to be little in 
common between the 
legacies of Bedford 
Gaol and St. Mary of 
the Angels, but there 
is at least this—that 


REVIEW. 


topic which involved 
the name _ Aladdin: 
“Why not a lamp?” 
the two members said 
in one breath, as by 
a flash of intuition; a 
boat - shaped Roman 
lamp was _ roughly 
sketched on the spot, 
on the back of an 
envelope; and a week 
later the first primitive 
model of such a lamp 
had been turned in 
wood. The words of 
the ritual arose, as if 
by themselves, at the 
same time. 

The idea wag 
broached to members 
—and from the “fires 
was accepted and taken 
into use. For a flame 
is capable of so many 
symbolical meanings; 
it plays a part in the 


both St. Francis and solemn ritual of most 

John Bunyan found ; eS é religions. In Toc 

the commonest objects The Masque, “ In the light of the Lamp —the early Christians light their itself it stands for 
lamp. Above the stage stands the Spirit of Light. 


and people to be of 
endless interest and worthy to be turned to Divine account. 
See the world thus, and all things, high and humble, are 
consecrated ; the jest can lead as easily as not into the solemn 
moment; Sunday clothes (meaning thereby a peculiar state 
of mind with which a man invests himself every seven days) 
appear a dull and curious heresy. For all life, worth calling 
so, becomes one. This unity of living, expressed in a 
unity of men most diverse in education, religious and 
political outlook, circumstance and occupation, is the proper 
aim and upshot of Toc H, however often it fails of achieve- 
ment. It is the very keynote of the atmosphere in which 
all Toc H ceremonies take place. A gathering of members, 
whether of five or of five thousand, can pass, without any 
jar to their susceptibilities, from the ridiculous to the 
sublime at the one word “Light !” 

We come to the symbols and ceremonies thernselves, for 
“Light!” is the word of command which brings the 
Toc H member instantly to his feet for his best-known 
ritual. A great many people, puzzled by the very simplicity 
of Toc H, know at least that it “has something to do with 
a Lamp.’ The Lamp itself was the sheerest of its accidents ; 
and the facts of its origin, trivial in themselves, have not, 
until this moment, found their way into print, and are known 
probably to not a dozen Toc H members. But the facts 
may as well be given here, because they serve very well 
to illustrate the birth of symbol and ceremony, its casual 
coming, aS we may suspect it often to have been. On a 
wet afternoon in May 1922, “Tubby” and another member 
were kicking their heels in the abysmal waiting-room of a 
stockbroker in Bristol. Their conversation veered by chance 
to the fact that, up till that hour, Toc H had adopted no 
sign of any kind, no counterpart of the scouts’ fleur-de-lis 
or the Rotarian cogwheel which token members to one 
another. Conversation veered away from this to some other 


many things. Its most 
elementary meaning is cheerfulness—the first obvious 
characteristic of the movement now, as it was in the 
days when the visitor to Talbot House was welcomed by 
a notice board at the door, with a hand, pointing out 
to the Poperinghe street, painted upon it, and the words 
‘“ Pessimists, emergency exit.’’ It stands for the light, a 
beacon to their successors, kindled by the self-sacrifice of 
many among the first generation of Talbot House who 
fell in action—those to whom Toc H always refers as 
the ‘Elder Brethren.” A further token of this is the 
patriarchal or Double Cross upon the handle, a substitution 
for the sacred monogram XP (CH-R-7stos) which often 
occupied the same position on the lamps of the first century 
of Christian worship. For the Double Cross, a part of the 
Ypres arms, was granted to Talbot House for use by the 
burgomaster of the city during the war, and it seems to 
derive a further meaning from that time and place. If 
the upper bar of the Double Cross is but a survival in 
Christian iconography of the inscription which Pilate nailed 
to the Cross of Calvary, it is now received by Toc H members 
(who are not, for the most part, fanciful men) as typifying 
a double Crucifixion—the added sacrifice, the “lesser 
Calvaries,”’ of the Elder Brethren for the sake of all. The 
flame of the Lamp next stands for the light entrusted to 
every new generation of members—‘ to you from failing 
hands we throw the torch ’’—the light which the younger 
are pledged to keep burning, and, like the lampadephorot, 
to pass on undimmed. For this reason the Toc H symbol 
is called the “Lamp of Maintenance ’’—the Lamp “ held 
in the hand.’’ The yellow flame itself, so susceptible to 
passing currents and so easily quenched, so ready to flicker 
and to smoke, is a true type of human limitation, contrasted 
with the Divine Light, white, invariable and everlasting } 
and this idea is borne out by the words engraved round 
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the top of the Lamp: 
In lumine Tuo vide- 
bimus lumen. Many 
other symbolical mean- 
ings of the Lamp have 
occurred to its users. 
For example, the very 
process of oil—heavy 
oil, which may be in 


itself mere defilement 
—being transmuted 
into light by which 


men can see their way, 
can typify the mem- 
ber’s own life, touched 
into beauty and 
serviceableness. 

The eager adoption 
of the Lamp by the 
movement led before 
long to the demand 
for a further symbol. 
Ior from the first a 
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already in thousands 
of men, in all stages of 
life and learning and 
of more races than one, 
this simplicity touches 
the deep springs again 
and again. 

There are occasions 
when the ceremony of 
“Light” is observed 
with greater circum- 
stance. Year by year 
in mid-December, the 
Birthday of the Old 
House in Flanders, 
members of Toc H 
come together in their 
thousands to light their 
Lamps from all over 
the world. The pro- 
gramme is extremely 
varied, except in its 
final event—the Light- 


Lamp has been the ing of the Lamps, 
“ charter,’ so to say, which has gained a 
of a full-fledged Toc H regular form. Twice 
ieranch-<.a- “unit of (in the Albert Hall, 
Deed ee ae H.R.H. the Prince of Wales lights the Lamp of a new branch of Toc H; LOndOn, a 
stability : what, then, eld his wi Lamp cerncadn the peated ; Free Trade Hall, Man- 


of the Group, the initial, 
tentative stage of corporate membership ? All over the world 
Groups were found to be observing the simple ritual of 
“Light,” either round some makeshift candle-flame or with 
no visible symbol at all. For the Groups therefore a new form 
was found—the “ Rushlight,” an adaptation of the old English 
rushlight-holder, which is but a pair of pincers up-ended so 
as to hold a burning rush or taper. If the Lamp goes back 
in its origin to sacred uses in early Christian hands, the Rush- 
light is of lowlier pedigree, as befits a lower status of users : 
it is the humble domestic light by which, for many centuries 
in England, people fed and sang and said their bedside 
prayers, were born into a household or passed finally out of it. 
Night by night in a great variety of places—Sheffield and 
Suez, Buenos Aires and Bombay, Philadelphia and Pretoria, 
Antwerp and Auckland, Sydney and Singapore—little bodies 
of men, varied in their accents and opinions, stand to their 
Lamps or Rushlights for the first universal ““ Ceremony of 
Light.” No Toc H meeting is felt to be “ valid’”’ unless the 
light be kindled for a couple of minutes in the course of it. 
At the chairman’s word “ Light!” the company rises, all 
other illumination in the room is put out, and someone 
appointed—often, by a custom full of meaning, the youngest 
or most recently joined member present—lights the flame. 
The ritual is elementary indeed in comparison with the 
Catholic or Masonic, but through its very transparency 
and brevity it rarely fails of real impressiveness. The 
Englishman is notoriously unready to reveal emotion even 
among his friends, and in the darkened room where only 
the immediate semicircle of faces nearest to the Lamp are 
visible, he loses his awkwardness with himself and with the 
others. A low light, a very few words, a pause of complete 
stillness—these are such simple means to set a shy man’s 
mind at liberty. To some men who have never experienced 
it, this simplicity will seem to touch childishness, but 


chester) a Masque, 
The Light of the Lamp,” has led up to it—music specially 
composed; colour and movement of big crowds; singing 
which at moments sweeps in the voices of the whole great 
family assembled; and for prologue, chorus and epilogue to 
bind all the episodes into one, the voice and presence, high 
above the scene, of the “Spirit of Light,” a golden figure, 
crowned with bright rays and holding a sword-blade of 
brightness. The Masque opens with the persecuted Christians’ 
chorus at daybreak on the hills of Rome in the first century, 
changing to the uplifting “Hymn of Light” as they march 
away through the audience to face death; it passes to the 
Crusades, to the trenches before Ypres, to the Old House in 
Poperinghe, to present days; it ends with the actual “ Lamp- 
lighting.” From the far end of the hall a small procession 
enters, followed at an interval by a great one. The first 
brings the Prince’s Lamp—the senior or “‘parent’’ Lamp of 
Toc H, given by a very early and still very active member, 
the Prince of Wales, “in memory of his friends.”” This 
Lamp, lighted, is in the hands of a private soldier, the oldest 
servant of Talbot House, in “service dress,’ with a steel 
helmet; the “old guard” and the “new” surround him— 
pensioners in their scarlet coats, and boys in the uniforms 
of the scouts, the brigades, and a training ship, for so is 
betokened the passing on of the light from one generation 
to another and its maintenance. The great procession 
which follows is seen as a column, appearing endless, of 
swaying banners, uniform in size and in their black ground 
but infinitely varied in their bright heraldry. Each one of 
these hundreds of banners marks a Branch or Group of 
Toc H, at home or overseas, and precedes the bearer of the 
Lamp, or Rushlight, of that place, which is carried unlit 

The procession moves up the hall, between the ranks of 
the whole family assembled; everyone is singing, as a 
swinging slow march, the words of Julia Ward Beecher’s 
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hymn : “Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord,” to the old tune and chorus of John Brown’s 
Body. The banners are ranged, rank on rank, as a high wall 
of shifting colour at the back of the platform, the Lamps 
and Rushlights in front of them. Lighted tapers, kindled 
at the Prince’s Lamp, run along the rows until all are lit. 
The Prince of Wales himself takes his seat in the centre, 
and from his own Lamp lights the Lamps of all the 
Branches founded since the last Festival, which now come 
before him—Lamp and banner in pairs from left and right 
simultaneously. The Lamp-bearer kneels, receives the 
flame on his Lamp for the first time, rises, and with his 
banner-bearer passes on to his place behind. No audible 
words are spoken, but each new Lamp is greeted by the 
onlookers—especially those which betoken the growth of 
the family overseas, not least in the United States. The 
Prince rises: the word of command is given—“ Light !” 
Instantly the brilliant lights in every part of the hall die 
out: only the concentrated flicker of hundreds of tiny 
flames remains. The first words of the ceremony are said, 
and the answer given in a sudden wave of sound—‘ We 
will remember them.’’ Silence falls on the motionless 
thousands, which seem multiplied by the darkness in which 
they stand—silence increased rather than broken by bugles 
sounding the ‘Last Post,” far off, as if they were blown 
among the Elder Brethren in the fields of sleep. Silence 
is shattered by the strident first note of Révezllé: all the 
lights in the place leap out again; the family breaks in a 
huge volume of sound into William Blake’s Jerusalem : 
“And did those Feet, in ancient time, walk upon England’s 
mountains green.” Another year in the history of the 
movement is ended; another series of little bronze lamps, 
new lit, goes out into the world, to be maintained by the 
high-hearted service of little companies of men in many 
lands. u 

Aword or two as to the remembrance of the Elder Brethren 
in Toc H, lest it seem to be some sort of “cult” dangerously 
near the sentimental. Thought about them is not‘regretful, 
but a “ proud thanksgiving” ; it is not a sentimental looking- 
back, but an incentive to continual fresh effort. To use a 
cant phrase, memory is to be not static but dynamic. 

And us they trusted; we their task inherit, 
The unfinished task for which their lives were spent ; 
But leaving us a portion of their spirit, 
They gave their witness and they died content. 
Full well they knew they could not build without us 
That better country, faint and far descried, 
God’s own true England : but they did not doubt us— 
And in that faith they died. 

The central symbols of the Elder Brethren in Toc H speak 
therefore to this idea. They are to be found in the church 
in the City of London which, in ‘“Tubby’s” hands, has 
become a shrine and place of pilgrimage to which members 
of the family, whatever their religious opinions, are wont to 
turn—All Hallows, “‘ Berkyngechirche,” by-the-Tower. The 
fifteenth-century tomb of the warden of an old men’s guild 
is the permanent resting place of the Prince’s Lamp; it burns 
perpetually in a gilt and enamelled casket, enriched with the 
heraldry of all the Branches upon panels of painted glass, 
through which (in symbolism easily discerned) light from 
within shines. The inscription at the foot reads: “True 
love by life, true love by death is tried ; live thou for England 
—we for England died.’’ The next symbol flanks the altar 
on the opposite side to the lamp. It is a token of action— 
a naked sword set, point upward, in a metal rest and 


‘be that true symbolism is born, not made. 


surmounted by the double cross; the base upon which its 
hilt stands is engraved with the opening words of a passage 
—perhaps the finest—in the Pilgrim’s Progress : “ Then 
said Mr. Valiant-for-Truth, ‘My sword I leave to him that 
shall succeed me on my pilgrimage.’”’ This is the sword of 
a very early member of Talbot House who fell in 1916; it 
was handed by his mother in Canada to the Prince of Wales, 
who brought it home and solemnly set it in its rest. The 
third symbol is the bronze full-length figure of a young 
soldier, dead, which lies, facing the rising sun, before the 
altar. This beautiful figure, by Cecil Thomas, is, indeed, 
the portrait of Alfred Forster, whose father, when Governor- 
General of Australia, was captured by the idea of Toc H— 
“not having seen, he yet believed.” But in All Hallows it 
bears no name—only the double cross of Ypres and Laurence 
Binyon’s words used in the ritual of “Light” : “They shall 
grow not old... We will remember them.” It com- 
memorates one of two sons lost; but, more than that, it 
symbolizes, to all Toc H, faithful service to the limits of 
uttermost giving. 

One other symbol remains to be mentioned, and it is to 
many members by far the greatest of all. It is a legacy of the 
Old House in Poperinghe, and its origin was characteristic- 
ally ‘“‘accidental.”” In the course of clearing the premises 
before they were opened to troops an old carpenter’s bench 
was found in the potting-shed in the garden. It was carried 
to the big hop-loft, which, as in many Belgian houses, 
occupied the whole area under the sloping rafters. There 
it was set up and used, from the first morning, as the most 
central symbol of a Christian family. The carpenter’s bench 
became the Table, the altar of the Carpenter of Nazareth; 
it was in very truth the work-bench at which He wrought, 
times beyond all counting, upon the hearts of men, corps 
commander or corporal, who climbed the steep stairs to this 
whitewashed attic. 
zt If anything has been said in this disquisition, it should 
It cannot be 
invented and imposed from outside; it must spring in the 
history of a living society and from the very stuff of its 
character. Its first simplicity may acquire a great wealth of 
ornament as time passes, but whenever the ornament 
obscures the essential idea within, symbolism is on the way 
to death ; the mere sentimentalist and the liturgical “expert” 
are, therefore, among its enemies most to be feared. It 
is enough to watch the working of one’s own mind 
in. some country church where the crude, clean skill of a 
village carpenter, bred of the place perhaps centuries ago, 
confronts the best efforts of the “church furnisher” who 
knows all the rules but none of the worshippers to speak to. 
If the history of the society has any touch of nobility and 
its character of strength and truth, its symbols cannot fail 
of beauty. They are enrichments of its common speech, 
an actual enlargement of men’s vocabulary. In them ideas 
and emotions transgress the boundary of words into a terri- 
tory at once formal and more free. This spontaneity must live 
in symbols always, if they are to be vehicles of emotion and 
not merely of archeology. Symbols and ceremonies are but 
a ‘‘token’’ coinage, worthless if not backed by a spiritual 
treasury constantly replenished; the “outward and visible 
sign’’ is not even half a sacrament without the “inward 
and spiritual grace.’”’ And there is so much “grace’’ today 
that remains tongue-tied or, becoming articulate in outward 
forms, is afraid to speak plainly and freely, and so misses the 
true achievement of beauty—a thing worth saying well said. 
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Church Furniture. 


By Eric Gill. 


HAT’S it all blooming well for 2’ asked the young 
giant from the height of spiritual exaltation 
engendered by the food of the gods, as he walked 
into London and looked down upon the ant- 
like inanities of the streets. Had he not been so 
tall he might have looked into a modern church and asked the 
same question in even greater perplexity. 

I have been asked by the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW to write a few words on church furniture and, having a 
brow as high as any young giant’s, I am compelled to admit 
that I am as puzzled as H. G. Wells’s hero. 

Furniture is anything necessary and useful wherewith a building 
is furnished, and an article on the subject should be equally 
necessary and useful to those who have in hand or in mind the 
business of furnishing. What should be said to such persons ° 
It seems to me that the very first thing to be said is that as we 
now live in the midst of an industrial system, and as there is a 
fundamental and necessary incompatibility between industrialism 
and any religion which involves the worship of God, therefore the 
products of industrialism are unsuitable for the furnishing of 
churches. 

It must be fairly well understood what is meant by indus- 
trialism, and for the purpose of this article it must be assumed 
that the worship of God involves the affirmation that man is a 
creature having free-will, and is therefore responsible both for 
what he does and for what he makes. Now, industrialism depends 
upon the practical denial of this responsibility. Your industrialist 
does not, indeed, say : “I deny that man has free-will, and I deny 
that men are responsible for what they do or make”’ (he is prob- 
ably not sufficiently clear-headed for that). What, in effect, 
he says is: “I do mot deny that man has free-will—I don’t know 
anything about it—but I’m jolly well not going to give him a 
chance of using it if he has it.””. As a well-known jam manufac- 
turer said to an inquiring Quaker whom he was showing round his 
factory (in London) : “Every employee must understand that I 
am God Almighty in this place,” and I need hardly add that he 
had a special workroom wherein they made pips for raspberries, 
and that of no individual pip could you say that anyone was 
responsible for making it. 

Such, reduced to tragi-comedy, is the industrial system. It 
depends upon mass production in factories. It uses machinery 
as much as possible. It is run with the object of making 
money. As another great industrialist said (to me), speaking 
of the old-fashioned English farmers: “What these people 
don’t understand is that farming is not a life; it’s a business,”’ 
and business is a thing of which you reckon the success in 
terms of money. 

Being, then, quite clear in our minds as to the nature of our 
industrial system, and being quite clear that it is an irreligious 
arrangement in its essence, we are the more free to applaud its 
many admirable products. So-and-so’s jam is really astonishingly 
good, considering how it’s made. Railway travelling is really 
amazingly comfortable, considering the rate you go at. No one 
can deny that it is really very clever of us to know how to make 
telephones and typewriters; and the little tins in which they sell 
you a quarter of a pound of Player’s Medium Navy Cut (Imperial 
Tobacco Co., branch of) are not only remarkably useful for tin- 
tacks, but are very decent little things in themselves. There is 
no “‘art nonsense’? about blocked tin. Art nonsense is, indeed, 
the devil. And if we could only keep our industrialists off “art”’ 
all would be fairly well. Not that there is anything wrong with 
art. Art, after all, is only the well making of what needs making, 
and a work of art is simply a thing well made, so that even a 
Player’s tobacco tin may, without feeling that its tongue is in 
its cheek, claim to be a work of art, But that is not what is 


understood by the term, least of all by industrialists, and when 
they say “art,” they think of something ornamental and useless 
or, if not useless, at least useful chiefly as is sugar on a pill. 

However, we have an admirable system, called industrial, 
by which we are enabled to “turn out” a vast number of admir- 
able things—from ships to sealing-wax—and at so cheap a rate 
that even a beggar boy is ashamed if he be without his fountain 
pen or his sock-suspenders. It is, indeed, an admirable system of 
industry, and if it does not appear to work with the utmost 
smoothness (strikes and rumours of strikes, and two million 
men out of work), that should not blind us to the admirableness 
of its products. 

We are quite clear, then. We have no quarrel with plain, 
straightforward, decent, unornamented factory articles. On the 
contrary, we have for many such an almost indecent admiration. 
We have often been caught spellbound in adoration before a 
motor-car with its bonnet up (to us, indeed, a motor-car is chiefly 
admirable as an object for contemplation), and a Kalamazoo 
“loose-leaf’’ ledger does not leave us cold. 

We are quite clear, also, as to the fact that this admirable system 
called industrial is fundamentally antagonistic in practice to 
religion (i.e. God worship as opposed to jam-factory magnate 
worship), and would be so in theory if its supporters had any 
theory. 

Moreover, it is clear that furniture, whether for churches or 
hotels, is the very thing industrialism chiefly aims at supplying. 
Industrialism may, in fact, be pictured in the mind as that row 
of Jewish shops at Lourdes wherein they sell rosaries and medals 
for Catholics. There seems to be a clash—at any rate it seems 
queer—and one is driven to conclude that in spite of admirable 
services rendered by both parties (for, as we forgot to say, religion 
also has much to be said for it and may justly claim many 
admirable products and many valuable achievements), one or 
the other must go. 

In spite of the Times Literary Supplement and the Catholic 
Social Guild, in spite of Bournville and “‘scientific management,” 
it remains impossible to eat the pudding one has already de- 
molished. Why try? Why not go bald-headed for one thing or 
the other? Why not have either a religious world in which every 
man is a responsible workman, loving God and doing (and _there- 
fore making) precisely and even deliberately what he likes—a 
world in which workmen, co-operating as much as they choose 
with their fellow-workmen (trade unions or guilds, both qualita- 
tive and quantitative), deal directly with their customers—a 
world in which the man of commerce is thoroughly subordinate 
and one in which kings, princes, and governors, recognizing the 
spiritual supremacy of the Church of God, make themselves 
responsible for the grand business of peace (i.e. “the tranquillity 
of order’’) or, if you judge that kind of world to be a fool’s para- 
dise, why not have a properly co-ordinated industrial world 
wherein, personal freedom being relegated strictly to spare time, 
every one is bound to work to the order of his superior (he'll be 
a criminal if he does not)—the final court of appeal being an 
international council (probably sitting at Geneva) whose 
ruling motive shall be the complete and thorough exploitation 
of all the natural resources of this globe ? 

In such a world “mere toil’’—manual, physical toil—will have 
been eliminated by machinery (running the machines will have 
become, we must suppose, an intellectual occupation), and we 
shall only have to see to it that what the industrialist calls “art” 
be left out; for art, in his sense, belongs to the pre-industrial 
world; it derives from the ancient instinct of the responsible 
workman of former times to titivate the thing he had, off his own 
bat, thought it worth while to make. We must have none of 
that if we elect to go in for the industrial world. We mustn't, not 
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because we shouldn’t be able to afford it (nothing on earth is 
cheaper than machine-made “‘art’’), but because the thing 
depends for its goodness upon that personal fancy and personal 
responsibility which was the very first thing we agreed to 
eliminate. 

But if we get this industrial world there will not be any churches 
and so there won’t be any church furniture. That seems a simple 
solution of our difficuities. If, on the other hand, we plump for 
the religious world, what are we to do meanwhile ?) What are we 
to do while we are still half throttled by the commercialism which 
is the basis of industrialism today ? . I believe there is an easy 
solution to this one, too. The answer is: What you don’t need, 
go without, and what you need, get good. But two questions 
are here urgent. What do we ne ed, and what is good?) We must 
answer these at all costs. The first is really simple. What we 
need is what authority prescribes, and authority, having much 
sense, prescribes very little. “Stations of the Cross,”’ for instance, 
are by no means necessary, and even where there seems a neces- 
sity for that ‘‘devotion,” authority prescribes merely wooden 
crosses, fourteen in number, and nothing more at all. Sculptures, 
generally speaking, are not necessary. In Catholic churches 
you must have a crucifix on the altar (and you must have an 
altar), but any uneducated child can make a good crucifix, which 
is more than a limited liability company can do. Indeed, the 
only difficulty is finding the authority, and some three hundred 
and forty million Christians find no difficulty even in that ! 
Their only difficulty is in doing what he says. 


I don’t myself believe that “good” is a difficulty either. What 
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is reasonable is good, and nothing else. Is it reasonable, in the 
year 1927, to have sham Gothic or sham Byzantine or sham any 
other style of furniture? Of course itisn’t. Ifthereisa thing you 
need (i.e. prescribed by authority) and you can only get it from a 
factory, is it reasonable to have it plaste red o’er with the pale cast 
of “‘art’’? Ofcourse it isn’t. Thendon’t. It is reasonable to have 
it absolutely plain and merely useful. Have it so. Is it reason- 
able to have statues in churches which move sentimental persons 
to tears of devotion, but which enrage all others? It is not— 
because sentimental persons are ipso facto unreasonable persons 
and should not be catered for. Is it reasonable to make stone 
appear like flesh and blood (naturalistic) or to embroider a lamb 
(as we have seen it done) on the back of a chasuble such that it 
looks like a miniature lamb from a slaughter house ? We should 
think not. All naturalistic painting and sculpture, embroidery 
or coloured glass is unreasonable and has no place but in the 
museum. It is unreasonable in any public place, and especially 
in churches (i.e. places wherein God is worshipped and wherein, 
therefore, the unreasonable should be proscribed), because it is in- 
decent to flaunt personal fancies and emotions and idiosyncrasies 
before strangers, and indecency is unreasonable. Every moral 
evil is unreasonable, and every wilful denial of truth is a moral 
evil. 

Shall we get beautiful churches 
pursuing the rule of reason ? God knows. At any rate, we should 
avoid present vulgarities and inanities; and the field of fancy, 
having lain fallow for a generation, will perhaps bear a better 
crop later on. 
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The altar table, reredos, panelling, and altar rails are of old Cheshire oak. 


ALTAR IN 


Architects : THoMAS WORTHINGTON AND SONS. 
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The cross was designed and made by 
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LANCASHIRE. 

The altar cross is of ebony and ivory. 
Brown. . Wood carving : 
ALAN Durst. 


Earp, Hopps, AND MILLER, 
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A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 


Being Examples of Fine Craftsmanship. 
XV .—Chureh-Purniture and: eta 


The processional wand in 
silver and enamel used at 


A church door in British oak. A churchwarden’s stave, 
: My hiieees / see SSNON: Se arene made of oak, 
Een openia sacra chan! Architect: SiR ROBERT NEES, meses Joinery work : NATHANIEL GRIEVE, aie 
Cathedral... Carving by W. AND A. CLow. bronze mount 
Designer of the wand : of the 
EDWARD SPENCER. 
Craftsmen : 
THE ARTIFICERS’ GUILD. 


emblem of the Trinity. 
Architect for the Cathedral : 


Designers and Craftsmen : 
SIR GILEs G. Scott, R.A. 


F, SMYTHE GREENWOOD 
AND H. ALwyNn WATTS 
OF THE WARHAM GUILD. 


A kneeler in 
brown ebony ‘inlaid 
with bone for the (under the 
Chapel of St. Andrew, 

Westminster Cathedral, 
London. 


Designer : SIDNEY BARNSLEY, 
Craftsman : W. H. BERRY 
supervision of 
EDWARD BARNSLEY). 
Architect for the Chapel : 
R. S. WEIR. 
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A small credence table 
in Liverpool Cathedral. 
Craftsman : 

H. G. Ratc irr, 
Architect : 

SiR GILEs G. Scott, R.A. 


The carved oak chancel screen for Haverhill 
Architects ; JACKSON AND LAMBERT. 


carved altar at St. 
: CHARLES SPOONER. 
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A lectern in carved oak for the Church of 
St. Michael and All Angels, Little Ilford, E. 


Craftsman : 
A. ROBINSON. 
Designer : 
CHARLES SPOONER. 
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Craftsman : G 


Anselm’s Church, Hatch End, Middlesex. 
! JOSEPH ARMITAG 
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The pulpit in St. John’s Church, 
Pittenweem, Fife. 
Craftsmen : 

W. anv A. Clow. 
Architect : 

StR ROBERT LORIMER, A.R.A. 


Detail. 
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Top: 
A detail of the cross Head to the 
Memorial in 
Cruckton Churchyard, Shropshire. 
Designer: 
Hvu,bBERT WORTHINGTON. 
Modelled by 
MArcorm MILLER 
(EARP, Hospss, AND MILLER). 


Above + 
An altar cross 
in ebony and ivory 
in 
Rivington Church, Lancashire. 
Designer and Craftsman ¢ 
ALAN DuRST. . 
Architects ; 
THOMAS WORTHINGTON 
AND SONS. 
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Below: 
An altar cross 
made in 
ebony and ivory 
for 
St. Leonard’s Church, 
Middleton, Lancashire. 
Designer and Craftsman : 
ALAN DURST. 


Bottom : 

A crucifix in the side chapel of 
St. Paul’s Church, Bury, Lancs. 
The cross is of ebony bound 
with silver. The aureole is of gold, 
and the pelican is of inlaid boxwood. 
Designer : 

HuBERT WORTHINGTON. 

Craftsmen : 
arp, Hopps, AND MILLER. 
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Top: 

\ processional cross in bronze gilt, 
studded with amethysts and 
carbuncles. 

Designer : 

EDWARD SPENCER. 
Craftsmen : 

THE ARTIFICERS’? GUILD. 
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Above: 
A processional cross in silver at 
st. Olave’s Church, Vinsbury Park, 
London. 

Designer : 

EDWARD SPENCER. 
Craftsmen : 

THE ARTIFICERS’ GUILD. 
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Church Furniture and Detail. 


Below : 
A processional cross 
in silver and enamels 
at St. Chad’s Church, Leicester. 
Designer; W. H. Picx. 
Craftsmen - THE Dryap Works. 
Architects » Pick, Everarn, 
KEAY AND GIMSON, 


Bottom: 

A processional cross in 
handwrought brass, in the centre of 
which is the emblem of the Agnus 
Dei raised from a background of 

green and blue mother-of-pearl. 
Designer and Craftsman: 
H. MiInNS OF THE WARHAM GUILD. 
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Detail of the lectern in St. John’s he font in the Church of St. Columba, The lectern in St. John’s Church, 
Church, Lattingtown, U.S.A. Scarborough. Pittenweem, Fife. 


Craftsmen: W. AND A. CLow. smen ; Masonry by W. T. Petcu. Cover by A. W. SINCLAIR. Craftsmen : W. AND A. CLow. 
Architect: SIR ROBERT LORIMER, A.R.A. Architects ;: TEMPLE MOORE AND MOORE. Architect: SIR ROBERT LORIMER, A.R.A. 


‘he Selwyn Memorial choir stalls, Uppingham. The bishop’s chair at the Holy Apostles’ Church, Leicester. 
iftsman : JOHN THOMPSON, Craftsman : PETER WAALS. 
Architect ; WILLIAM G, NEWTON. Architect : WILLIAM KEAy. 
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Greenhouses in*the Casita de Arriba, Spain. 
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Plate I. August 1927. 


NOTRE DAME FROM THE QUAI Si. BERNARD, PARIS: 


From a watercolour drawing by Thomas Shotter Boys. 


William Blake, Painter and Poet. 
By Vernon Blake. 


The centenary of William Blake’s death, which occurred on August 12, 1827, will be celebrated this month. 


ABUNTUR ANNI more than thirty years 
have slipped backwards to the past since I learnt 
the main facts of Blake’s existence from Gilchrist’s 
Life, which I found in St. Martin’s Public Library ; 

since I learnt that he was born in 1757 near Golden Square ; 
that early, at the age of ten, he was already to be found in 
Mr. Parr’s drawing school in the Strand; and that before he 
was fourteen he was apprenticed to the engraver Bazire. 
William Blake does not seem to have encountered the 
traditional family opposition to an artistic life. On the 
contrary, his father wished to apprentice him to a painter, 
and it was the youthful Blake himself who, when he learnt 
the importance of the premium to be paid, refused, saying 
that it was unfair to his brothers that he should prove so 
expensive to the general purse. At this moment took place 
the classic event of the prediction of the Court engraver’s— 
Rylands—end. Blake was to have been apprenticed to 
him, but again refused, saying that Rylands had a face 
which foretold hanging. Twelve years later he was hanged 
for forgery. 

Blake remained till he was twenty with Bazire, and then 
passed a short period in the Academy Schools. While he 
was with Bazire he was often sent to work in Westminster 
Abbey, where, we are told, he discovered traces of the old 
gay colouring upon ‘‘ the cool grey of Gothic things.” It 
may be that dreaming upon such possibilities was for some 
part in the evolution of an art wherein are so strangely 
mingled reminiscences of cathedral carvings with the 
strenuous and pagan inspiration of the Tombs of the Medici. 

On August 18, 1782, he married Catherine Boucher, 
daughter of a Twickenham gardener. This illiterate girl 
proved to be the most devoted of wives and the ideal 
companion of the artist, who, excellent man as he was, 
must still, by the uncommonness of his ways, have proved 
an inconvenient partner in the daily intercourse of life— 
his prolonged hatred of Sir Joshua is said to have found 
its origin in a mild suggestion that he (Blake) might better 
his drawing ! 

In 1789 he published The Songs of Innocence and 
the Book of Hell, writing and drawing the text and 
illustrations on copper plates with isolating ink; the 
rest of the plate was bitten down etchingwise reversed. 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell followed in 1790. In 
1793, Blake, whose existence seems to have been far from 
unknown, whatever value may have been attached to his 
work at the time, was offered the post of drawing master 
to the Royal Family, which, for quite understandable 
reasons, he refused. 

A life of engraving as a means of livelihood, of tremendous 
country walks in company of the indefatigable Catherine, 
of inspired writing and draughtsmanship at any hour of 
night or day that the spirit moved him, came to an end on 
August 12, 1827, when, we are told, he met the coming 
of the Great Unknown with ringing cries of joy. 

To some, but not to all, of the credos of youth does the 
experience of age remain faithful across the years. Hand 
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in hand with my earlier admiration of Blake went a still 
greater marvelling at the luminous and multiple vision of 
Turner. Then stepped in years of foreign sojourning, slow 
comprehension of ideals far removed from those of England. 
I sought for hidden intent behind the outward seeming. 
As I became enthralled by the clear concepts of Hellas, 
seduced by the profound esthetic of China, my praise of 
Turner fell somewhat in diapason. Yet to William Blake 
I remained constant. The two artists belong to widely 
separated categories. Turner gives me neither more nor less 
than I can feel myself in presence of the more magnificent 
manifestations of landscape. Certainly no less an artist he, 
for artistry lies in the bodying forth, in plastic terms, of 
thought or emotion to the full. But then there is the 
quality of the thought, the nature of the emotion. Blake, 
who first and foremost seduces me by masterly handling of 
the nude, belongs to that rarer class of painters who, like 
the great Chinese monochromists, veii behind the outward 
seeming of their work a whole symbolism of philosophic 
thought, of which the skilful handling is but the incon- 
siderable slave. The work of Blake stays with us, and we 
deem it yet more wonderful as we advance towards greater 
knowledge of the ways of art. 

To these ways of art we have, among others, two estimable 
guides: one is the Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
another is the marginal remarks which William Blake 
added to his own copy of the book. 

While looking once more through Blake’s notes with a 
view to writing this short appreciation, I stumble upon Sir 
Joshua’s: ‘‘ An instance occurs to me of two painters— 
Rembrandt and Poussin... Rembrandt’s manner was 
absolute unity Poussin has no principal light at all.” 
Beside this evident piece of practical criticism, written for 
students still studying, as Sir Joshua is careful to tell both 
them and us, the craft of picture-making, our transcenden- 
talist inscribes : ‘‘ Rembrandt was a generalizer, Poussin 
was a particularizer.’’ The phrases arrested me at once, 
for do I not, in Relation in Art, choose Rembrandt as an 
example of the subjective, the emotional and, in a way, the 
particular, while I affirm that Le Poussin shows us a more 
abstract and objective, a more general outlook? None 
the less, I submit that Sir Joshua, that William Blake, that 
I, all mean in reality the same thing! The difficulties 
which attend upon the writer on esthetic matters ! 

When Reynolds speaks of the “‘ manner” of Rembrandt 
as being absolute unity, he is speaking of Rembrandt’s 
technical method of concentrating attention on an unique 
light focus; he is one practical painter speaking about craft 
methods which another employed to obtain his results. This 
intense preoccupation in technique, in how it is done, in 
how it is presented, is the greatest weakness of the English 
school as a whole. And the painting of Reynolds himself 
might well be defined as an expression of mild and homely 
emotionalism by means of a conglomerated technique, 
carefully studied from Rembrandt and the older masters 
in general. To what mind type the brain of Rembrandt 
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corresponded is an affair quite beside the question for Sir 
Joshua. This is quite clear from the fact that he goes on 
to say that ‘‘ Poussin has no principal light at all.”’ 

In Relaticn in Ari I happen to have given a fairly 
full analysis of the light and shade distribution of that 
typical Poussin, ‘““ A Bacchanalian Dance,” in the National 
Gallery, and, rather on the strength of it, class Le Poussin’s 
mind as being of a generalizing nature. William Blake says 
straight out : ‘“‘ Poussin was a particularizer’’! But what 
meaning do I attach to the word, what meaning does he ? 

Fortunately the same series of marginal notes comes 
directly to our aid. “‘ Grandeur of ideas is founded on 
precision of ideas Minuteness is their whole beauty,”’ 
writes the seer, and we have at once the key to his train of 
thought, one with which I am far, very far, from quarrelling. 
In The Art and Craft of Drawing I devote many pages to 
an examination of the real precisions which go to make up 
the seeming carelessness of a Degas drawing in the British 
Museum and which precisely determine its worth. If 
Sir Joshua studied with success the intricacies of the masters’ 
techniques, he garnered from his study much less concerning 
the precision of their observation, of constructional facts 
and of subtleties of modelling. That is one of the chief 
reasons why his canvases annoyed the delicately trained 
eye of William Blake. In Blake’s sense of the word 
Rembrandt was “a generalizer; that is, in later life, he 
treated largely with free brush-work that detail of which 
he was (like all truly great artists) so keen a perceiver. In 
so doing he was, perhaps, the greater oil-painter ; which 
brings us to the utterance of Blake that: The invention of 
oil-colours was the downfall of painting. How could a man 
who pronounced grandeur of idea to be founded on precision 
not deplore the invention of a method which finds its best 
handling in envelopment ? 

The word “ precision” raises another difficulty. In 
their authoritative treatise on William Blake, Messrs. Ellis 
and Yeats state that he often joined well-drawn parts of 
figures by ill-drawn junctions, and did not know that he 
did so. Possibly the latter part of this statement has its 
origin in the importance which Blake himself attaches to 
precision in art. But this is to misunderstand what he 
meant by the phrase. Blake never aimed at reproduction 
of natural shapes and effects. That is why his art has 
remained during a hundred years of naturalism so little 
understood. Blake looked upon the natural form as a kind 
of necessary encumbrance, the unavoidable intermediate 
word needful to abstract expression. Of this he had not, 
it may be, quite a clear perception himself; for he was a 
somewhat confused thinker, and European esthetics can 
hardly be said to have existed at that time. To his own 
mystic and symbolical thinking the difficulty presented 
itself as follows : “ Am I to copy the model, or am I to draw 
my ‘Visions’ ? If I study the model, my ‘ Visions’ grow 
less distinct, less vigorous; yet, as at base I am a plastic 
artist, I instinctively realize that knowledge of Nature is 
the foundation of my art.”” (The words are, of course, mine 
and not his.) At that period Blake could not know, as we now 
do, that precisely the same problem had been attacked and 
solved by the Chinese estheticians a thousand and more 
years earlier. The profound reaction that the esthetic 
of the Far East has had upon modern European art is, 
perhaps, the main factor in our growing interest in the work 
of William Blake. To strictly indigenous material drawn 
from medieval and Renaissance sources Blake has applied 


plastic methods more proper to the mystic Orient. He dealt 
in a subtle reorganization of certain constructional facts 
and certain invented rhythms to produce a total symbolic 
and plastic effect. That this effect bears little or no outward 
resemblance to the work of the great Chinese monochromists 
does not disturb one whit the similarity of esthetic method, 
The more one’s eye is accustomed to reading plastic rhythm 
the less does it note Blake’s derogations from photographic 
accuracy. In his work such derogations are always made 
with a view to constructing the plastic rhythm which is the 
essence of his art. He alone among British artists has dealt 
with art in this fashion ... but Blake’s real name was 
O’Neil, and he is, absolved from all Anglo-Saxon ancestry, 
so far as I know. 

Doubtless Blake’s marginal notes have more than once 
a hint of injustice in them, yet his enmity to Reynolds is 
never suffered to modify the esthetic convictions which are— 
at one with his. mystic beliefs—all in all to Blake. Once 
Sir Joshua writes : “‘ Art in its perfection is not ostentatious, 
It lies hid, and works its effect itself unseen. It is the 
proper labour of an artist to uncover and find out the latest 
cause of conspicuous beauty, and from them (?) form the 
principles of his own conduct. Such an examination is a_ 
continual exertion of the mind; as great, perhaps, as that 
of the artist whose works he is studying.” Blake might 
have passed over these excellent phrases in silence; as it is 
he comments: “ This is a very clever sentence. Who wrote 
it God knows !”’ A word concerning his supposed insanity. 
Blake remained an excellent artist to the end of his three- 
score years and ten. René Vinchon has satisfactorily 
demonstrated that insanity spells artistic disintegration ; 
in a word, that the hypersensitiveness of genius may be one 
of the causes of mental overthrow, but that the genius 
founders with the rest. I am inclined to think that, like 
Turner, Blake suffered from want of proper elementary 
instruction ; both gave themselves up too soon to the study 
of plastic art, before acquiring certain elements of balanced 
judgment, which might have enabled them to judge better 
what ideas are fitted to artistic expression and what ideas 
are not. Blake himself writes in his usual imaged style, 
founded upon the figurative language of the Bible: “ The 
tigers of wrath are wiser than the horses of instruction.” 
We may indeed applaud their “ wisdom,” if it was the 
“tigers? that dictated to him: 

How sweet I roamed from field to field, 
And tasted all the summer’s pride, 
Till I the Prince of Love beheld 
Who the sunny beams did glide. 
Yet, when we find ourselves entangled in the enormous 
symbolism of the longer poetic books, we may at times wish 
that the “horses of instruction”’ had taught him a little 
forbearance ! 

Above all a plastic artist, Blake rendered unto plastic 
art that long apprenticeship which is its due, and thus 
acquired, all unknown to himself, a sense of plastic fitness. 
In this he was, if anything, more certain than Turner, who 
often fails to satisfy on account of errors of plastic judgment. 
None the less, I find myself wondering whether Blake’s art 
might not have gained in ultimate perfection by more 
refined mental culture. We come from contemplation of 
a drawing by Mou-hsi feeling that, there, the “tigers of 
wrath ’”’ have strangely and harmoniously collaborated with 
the “ horses of instruction” to attain to far off regions of 
great and tranquil art. 
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A Great Topographical Artist. 
By E. Beresford Chancellor. 
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OPOGRAPHICAL draughtsmanship is at once 

one of the most difficult and one of the most 

important departments of pictorial art; one of 

the most difficult because the utmost care and 
accuracy is needful; one of the most important because 
where this is attained documentary evidence of the greatest 
value is handed down to us in terms of artistic charm. It is 
a commonplace that people often overlook in Nature what 
they recognize in art. You may walk the streets and be 
oblivious to details and effects which the painter’s medium 
will reveal to you; yet when these are presented to you in 
terms of pictorial representation you will at once recognize 
what the untrained eye has been unable to see for itself. 
But there have been many topographical artists who have 
been capable of setting down the outlines of a building in 
the most accurate way, but who have not succeeded in 
making it attractive or memorable. Such representations, 
as being architecturally accurate, are valuable because they 
will appeal to the trained intelligence of those able to appre- 
ciate and understand the features of a structure as thus 
delineated ; but for the general public such pictures too often 
represent little or nothing, and it is only when the born 
artist who has also a flaiy for architectural accuracy deals 
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with such subjects that they become capable of making a 
wide and general appeal. On the other hand, of course, 
there are artists who have taken a building and used it 
merely as a peg on which to hang a picture (thus flippantly 
to describe it). Turner was a striking example; and, as we 
all know, Turner’s pictures, exquisite and unapproachable 
as they are as pictures, can hardly be relied on as accurate 
representations of bricks and mortar. 

In the amazing roll of English landscape painters there 
have been many who have combined the two characteristics : 
Capon and Hosmer Shepherd may be instanced as examples ; 
but no one, so far as I am aware, has so consistently com- 
bined accuracy of presentation with artistic treatment as 
Thomas Shotter Boys. Here and there you may find others 
occasionally doing this ; but with Boys it was second nature ; 
and the consequence is that his work gives a more lifelike 
and therefore satisfactory idea of a subject as it actually 
was, than is the case, I think, with any other delineator. 
He is the one outstanding link between the artist and the 
architectural draughtsman, and more than any did he 
combine the attributes of both.- He allied broad effects with 
attention to detail in so surprising a way that the works he has 
left us are at once accurate documents and beautiful pictures. 
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Hyde Park, from Grosvenor Gate. 


As most people probably know by this time, Boys? pro- 
duced a series of London views which reveal to us not only 
the most important buildings of our city at the beginning 
of Queen Victoria’s reign, but present us, as it were, with 
a microcosm of the life of its streets in those days which, 
through the efflux of time and the varied changes in manners 
and customs, are becoming historic. But, some years pre- 
viously to the publication of this precious volume of litho- 
graphs, Boys had done something which from an artistic 
point of view (because the subjects he chose were in them- 
selves more artistic) was even better; and when, in 1839, 
he produced his remarkable series of coloured lithographs 
of what he called Picturesque Archi- 
tecture in Paris, Ghent, Antwerp, etc.,” 
he gave to the world a volume which, 
if on its technical side was not ac- 
tually novel, had never hitherto been 
approached as a medium for water- 
colour work, and also a series of 
pictures which, from the nature of 
their subjects and the beauty of their 
artistic treatment, was at once recog- 
nized as being a supreme achievement. 

Last September I wrote an article 
in these pages on “Boys in Paris,” 
and although that had nothing to 
do with the series I am here dis- 
cussing, being, indeed, an account of 


1 A Reissue of Original Views of London 
As It Is, by Thomas Shottey Boys, 1842. 
Published by The Architectural Press, 
December 1925. A small number of copies 
only are available for sale. 

2 A Reissue in Colour of Picturesque 
Architecture in Paris, Ghent, Antwerp, etc., by 
Thomas Shotter Boys, 1839, will be published 
in the autumn by The Architectural Press. 
Limited edition. 


St. Chapelle, Paris. 


certain original watercolours by the artist in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, yet, as I there recalled the details of 
Boys’ life in Paris and Brussels, there is no need for me here 
to recapitulate what the readers of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW have already had an opportunity of reading. I 
may, however, remind them shortly that Boys went to Paris, 
at the age of twenty-three, in the year 1825; that he there 
became intimate with that fine watercolour painter, William 
Callow, and also that he came much under the influence 
of the greater Bonington; that in 1830 he proceeded to 
Brussels; and after having returned to Paris, came back 
to England in 1834, making visits to the Continent at 
subsequent times. 

Many artists who have visited or 
lived in Paris seem to have restricted 
their, delineations of that supremely 
rich field for such treatment, to 
painting pictures of the Pont Neuf 
and other outstanding features 
which are so well known as hardly 
to require perpetuation. Boys was 
not of this school. Wandering 
continually about the old streets 
of the capital, then more medieval 
than they are today (although those 
who know realize how much is still 
to be found there in this direction, 
often cheek by jowl with flaunting 
boulevards and occasionally shoddy 
streets), at a time before Baron 
Haussmann came and drew his 
parallel lines through the Paris of 
the Second Empire, he was ever 
discovering picturesque features, 
but features, as he seems to have 
had a flaiy for realizing, which 
would be soon with the past, and 
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ST. PAUL’S FROM LUDGATE 


From a drawing by Thomas Shotter Boys. 
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Regent Street, 


he did with his brush what the great Méryon a few years 
later did with his graver, in recording the outlines of build- 


ings of which today the memory alone 
survives. But he did even more than 
Meryon attempted, for whereas the 
great etcher gave a sort of medizval 
air to his productions, whether it was 
when biting in the lines of his “ Vieille 
Morgue” or his “ Rue de la Pirouette,”’ 
and thus, as it were, commingled the 
centuries, Boys set down the features 
of the ancient streets and buildings 
with the life of Louis Philippe’s period 
about them; so that when looking at 
his views of Paris we not only see 
what their architecture was like, but 
can realize what was happening in 
the streets at that time: what vehicles 
were in use; what people did and 
what they wore; and we thus get a 
picture of the period so vivid and 
accurate that by the aid of these 
lithographs alone the historian of 
manners and customs can _ easily 
reconstruct much of the life of that 
day in a manner otherwise difficult 
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H6tel de Sens, Paris. 


looking towards the Duke of York’s Column. 


and not infrequently impossible. And what Boys here 
does for Paris he does likewise for other continental cities. 


He shows us the Fish Market at 
Antwerp, and who can find that fish 
market now? He gives us_ the 
Hospice des Vieillards at Ghent, and 
its so-called Byloke; he reminds 
those who regard Dieppe as a mere 
landing-place on one of the routes 
to Paris of its famous Tour de 
Remi; and at Abbeville (which so 
many look at incuriously from  rail- 
way carriage windows on their way 
between Paris and the coast) that 
there the Rue de Rivage was pic- 
turesque enough to make a lovely 
picture. If here and there he records 
something that is still a landmark, 
such as Rouen’s wonderful clock 
or Laon’s remarkable cathedral, he 
contrives to take away what is hack- 
neyed—the hackneyed unfortunately 
attached to any well-known thing, 
from the Sistine Madonna to da 
Vinci’s Gioconda; from Westminster 
Abbey to the Tower, by showing us 
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the old houses which ramparted these about and which have 
long been with the past, and the life of the streets which 
then obtained around them close on a hundred years ago. 

The Hotel de Ville, at Arras, that exquisite relic from the 
past, takes on something of a more significant air in his 
beautiful picture, because in our days the name of Arras 
has come to connote tragic memories; while the exquisite 
tracery of Chartres Cathedral is shown us with so striking 
a particularity that those who have gazed upon it as a 
whole have probably not realized the beauty and wonder 
of its details as Boys portrays them. 

But it is the Paris he knew so well that forms the chief 
part of this wonderful collection of coloured lithographs, 
and it is significant of his knowledge of its intricacies and 
his eye for what was at once artistic and historic, that he 
should have chosen to perpetuate certain features which 
have gone, as well as to have dealt with landmarks that 
remain, from an original and unusual point of view. It is 
this selective power, as it may be termed, which adds such 
value to his pictures. For instance, when he includes 
Notre Dame in one of his views, he gives enough of it for 
us to recognize the well-known structure, but he chiefly 
concentrates on those old houses in front of it which have 
long since given place to a vast and rather arid space; 
when he places the Tuileries in another picture he selects 
a spot where, while doing justice to its famous Pavillon de 
Flore, he enables us to look along the stone coping over- 
hanging the river to the spot which has now become 
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sophisticated out of all knowledge as the Place de la 
Concorde, but which had then hardly forgotten that it 
had once been the Place Louis XV; if he depicts [ie 
Institute, it is from such an angle as to embrace a delightful 
vista of western Paris, making the great classic structure 
but an incident, although an important one, in a composi- 
tion which even without ‘it would be delightful; when he 
gives us the Panthéon it is from a wholly original point of 
view, so that he can include St. Etienne du Mont, and 
thus place in apposition the two outstanding types of 
Parisian architecture—that of the Renaissance and that 
of the neo-Classic. But it is the little by-streets that one 
feels he most delights in. The Rue de Licorne, which is 
with yesterday’s seven thousand years, and whose very 


name had been well-nigh forgotten had he not rescued from” 


its then decaying structures the beautiful little doorway 
through which Villon may have passed, or Rabelais who 
once lived near by. You may, too, search long enough in 
the Paris of today to find the Rue des Marmousets, of the 
most picturesque house in which the artist gives us an 
exquisite picture. 

And in all these views there is represented not mere 
historic and picturesque architectural features, but the life 
of the streets as that life exhibited itself when the citizen 
king ruled France. That life was in many respects so much 
akin to ours at the beginning of the Victorian era that 
this alone should make these pictures of value as compara- 
tive studies in the existence of two cities; while there are 
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London, from Greenwich. 


sufficient differences in dress and so forth to give an interest 
to those who like to study the relative social conditions of 
two neighbouring nations. 

Apart from the artistic and historic and topographical 
value of these lithographs as examples in a_ particular 
medium, they possess special value, for they are, by common 
consent, the finest examples in this method ever produced. 
Many years before their appearance colour and chromo- 
lithography had been established in this country, having 
been first introduced to us by Senefelder in 1803. Acker- 
mann, that extraordinary man who did so much in the way of 
patronizing artists, and whose shop window in the Strand 
was gay with the coloured plates with which the books 
published by him were almost invariably illustrated, 
did much to popularize the new process, a process that 
found notable expression in the “Pacis Monumentum”’ 
issued by Barth in 1816. But it was with the publica- 
tion of Boys’ Architecture in Paris, Antwerp, Ghent, etc., 
in 1839, that the fullest and finest accomplishment of it 
was witnessed. In a printed notice accompanying the 
illustrations, Boys himself thus writes concerning the 
methods of reproduction employed: “The present work 
being unique of its kind, and the process by which it is 
produced being entirely new to the public, some account 
of the means employed was felt necessary. The whole of 
the drawings comprising this volume are produced entirely 
by means of lithography; they are published in oil-colours, 
and come from the press precisely as they now appear. It 
was expressly stipulated that not a touch should be added 


afterwards, and this injunction has been strictly adhered 
to. They are pictures drawn on stone and reproduced by 
printing in colours; every touch is the work of the artist, 
and every impression the product of the press. This is the 
first, and as yet the only, attempt to imitate pictorial effects 
of landscape architecture in chromo-lithography. ” 

The printer, to whom Boys, in gratitude, dedicates the 
work, was Charles Hullmandel, a name known well to all 
those interested in the art of colour reproduction. This 
famous and now very rare work thus not only represents 
the highest artistic and topographical powers of Thomas 
Shotter Boys, but also the last word in a process which, 
after having sunk into some neglect, has now again become 
recognized as an artistic medium of the highest importance. 

It is curious that the Original Views of London As It Is 
and the Piciuresque Architecture in Paris, Ghent, Antwerp, 
etc., were the only two publications undertaken by Boys. 
Their rarity is indicated by the enormously enhanced prices 
paid for complete sets during the last few years; but while 
the windows of print-sellers teem with examples of the 
former, often indifferently coloured, and in some cases 
actual forgeries, the latter work is seldom to be met with 
either in London or Paris, it being by far the scarcer of 
the two. 

It is human nature to want more of a good thing, and it 
is to be regretted that Boys did not produce additional 
series both of his London and Paris views, for both cities 
are inexhaustible in providing features such as he, and few 
so well as he, could translate into terms of great art. 
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OONER or later the Escorial 

is bound to be developed as 

a summer resort. Being so 
near Madrid it can _ hardly 
escape this fate; in the heat of July 
and early August, when San Sebastian 
is too far off or business too urgent 
to be left, the inhabitant of Madrid 
can take the mountain railway, and 
within an hour the noise, the hot 
streets, and the melting tar pave- 
ments of the Puerta del Sol are all 
left behind. Instead there appears 
an open upland country, with grass 
and trees and park land stretching 
away into a wild mountain-side; far 
up above the heat of the plains, and 


whole object of such holidays; but it 
is just the sort of thing that is likely 
to happen, and to happen irrepar- 
ably, before people have had time 
to get together and take steps to 
prevent it. It is easy to fling out 
paseos and boulevards and_ band- 
stands; difficult to refrain, and 
respect the faint, mysterious, poetic 
atmosphere of a place which can 
hardly be quite like anything else in 
the world. 

Yet "a precedent does) €xistaii@s 
carrying on the old granite manner 
which has survived in the Escorial 
village since the original building of 
the great monastery and Pantheon 


nearly always visited by at least 
the suspicion of a mountain breeze. 
When the inevitable happens, and 
when the Escorial begins to be laid 
out in new hotels, plazas, and paseos, 
will the old granite tradition of the 
place be preserved? Or will its “ 
atmosphere be destroyed at once and 
for ever by the same Black Death in architecture which 
has already begun to sweep over Madrid and Barcelona ? 
To speak of Madrid as a noisy and traffic-ridden city may 
be surprising to those who have not seen it for several years. 
Even since 1923 it is utterly changed. The old ox-carts 
which used to be such a pleasure to watch seem to have been 
swept off the face of the earth; crossing the large boulevards 
is more dangerous than anywhere in London, and in the 
Puerta del Sol policemen with white gloves, whistles, and 
white-painted truncheons hold up the solid stream of new, 
expensive cars every few minutes to allow a hunted mass 
of pedestrians to dart from one narrow pavement to the 
other. In some places the noise of motor horns, tram bells, 
police whistles, shouts of newspaper and _ lottery-ticket 
sellers, and heavy motor traffic jolting over uneven streets 
is becoming quite indescribable, beginning at 7 or 8 a.m. 
and continuing for an hour or two after midnight. All 
this has changed the character of the city; it 1s becoming 
a place to escape from, like London or Paris or any other 
large, overgrown modern capital. As this process continues, 
then, there is likely to be a greater and greater demand for 
means of getting away into the space and quiet of the open 
country, and more and more people are likely to make their 
way up into the Guadanama mountains, to the Escorial 
and elsewhere, for a summer holiday. To make a second 
little Madrid of the Escorial would, of course, defeat the 


The Tower of Santa Catalina, Valencia, 


itself. The illustration (Plate III) 
shows the main entrance doorway, 
as designed by Herrera; surrounded 
nowadays by a cheerful and _ high- 
spirited crowd, partly of visitors, 
partly of boys from the local school. 
In this modern atmosphere, the door- 
way stands up sheer and gigantic, 
like something surviving from an earlier geological period. 
To pass underneath is to move backwards among the 
centuries; and inside the church itself, the dome and vaults 
still seem to ring with the solemn oration pronounced 
when the Pantheon was finally opened in 1654: ‘‘ Yo os 
hallé con Altar ; yo os hallé con Templo ; Solum mihi superest 
Sepulchrum.”’ ‘1 founded for ye an Altar; I founded for 
ye a Temple; to me there remains only a Grave.” There 
seems nothing left to be said; coming half a century after 
the death of Philip II, it sounds rather like the end 
of everything. At any rate for Spain it was like a last 
echo of the Middle Ages. Yet life went on afterwards 
just as usual; kings’ and princes succeeded Philip, and their 
tastes were different from his; they were human, and built 
themselves small pavilions or hunting-lodges, just a little 
beyond the shadow of the monastery itself, and in a different 
temper altogether : places to come up to with their friends 
in the heat of summer, away from the rather depressing 
splendour of the Royal Palace in Madrid. When these 
Casitas or small pavilions were designed, the surprising thing 
happened : instead of an attempt at granite Baroque, such 
as occurs all over Madrid, there was a careful and deliberate 
following of the original manner worked out by Herrera; 
only brought down to a human and domestic scale, with 
French windows, and gardens with small pools and fountains 
and clipped box hedges, and romantic views over the Castile 
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Plate III. 


August 1927. 


THE MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE ESCORIAL. 


Designed by Herrera in 1584. 
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plain. Of the two 
Casitas the lower 
(according to le- 
gend) was originally 
meant to be a 
bull-ring, but was 
changed to a small 
summer palace by 
Prince. Charles 
(afterwards Charles 
IIT) in order not to 
shock his father’s 
feelings. This was 
in 1772. The upper 
(one door of which 
is illustrated here 
(Fig. 3) was erected 


to the order of 
Charles’s brother 
Gabriel. On the 


whole it is an un- 
distinguished little 
building, which no . 
one notices much 

as he passes by, but the doorway or French window is 
an almost ideal example of the pure granite manner 
brought down to an ordinary and everyday scale. 

Lying a little outside the village, on the old road to Avila, 
this pavilion has (at present at least) a peculiar atmosphere 
of its own. It generally looks deserted; the doors and 
shutters closed, no one about in the grounds, the box hedges 
neatly clipped, and everything as if under a spell to remain 
exactly as it was more than 120 years ago. The granite 
pools are crowded with goldfish, but the fountains are 
not in running order; everything is silent except for the 
occasional chime of the Escorial bell. At the back of the 
building, where the garden and 
box hedges are, there is a mag- 
nificent view over the plain; and 
in front of the French window a 
sort of ghostly picnic—a table and 
benches all cut out of large blocks 
of granite (Fig.2). Everything 
seems to be there except Prince 
Gabriel and the friends of his for 
whom it was originally designed. 
Even the greenhouse still remains, 
with all its small squares of glass 
intact, and a sort of arbour and 
gardener’s cottage just in front, 
also in granite, with an odd set 
of granite columns supporting a 
large vine which grows overhead. 
In the photograph of this green- 
house (Fig. 6), Eleuterio, one of 
the older men employed on the 
estate, is standing in front; his 
father’s, or at least his grand- 
father’s, memory would almost 
reach back to the date when the 
pavilion was originally erected. 
People seem to go on for a long 
time in these parts, not only _ 
living but working. There is a 


2. Granite tables and benches at the Casita de Arriba, arranged to command 
a view over the Castile plain. 


A side doorway to the Casita de Arriba, 
designed in Herrera’s manner, but in a lighter 
vein, suited to a royal hunting lodge. 


sense of continuity, 
and of the quiet, 
unbroken tradition 
which is beginning 
to be destroyed in 
the large modern 
cities. 

This Casita de 
Arriba, then, or 
Casita del Infante 
as it is sometimes 
called, is built of 
the same sort of 
granite as the Es- 
corial. The corbels 
left as uncut blocks, 
the shallow _ flat- 
tened mouldings 
and the lack of 
undercutting all 
proclaim that the 
material is tough 
and difficult to 
carve. Another 
granite doorway (Fig. 5), from an old house in the 
village known as the “ House of the Queen,” has the 
same very low relief and the large single-block doorposts 
as used by Herrera. The date of this house I have been 
unable to discover, but it has the French fleur-de-lis in 
the centre of the fret pattern carved on the frieze. It is 
a solid piece of work; but the other, the Royal pleasure- 
haunt, shows what happened when it was desired to express 
the Allegro spirit in granite. The local tradition was pre- 
served ; just as in a good battalion traditions are preserved, 
though hardly a man may remain of the original thousand 
that composed it. In Madrid architecture no such tradition 
ever seemed to take root; instead, 
there sprang up a great collection 
of churches in granite Baroque, 
no single example of which—so 
far as I have been able to dis- 
cover—produces an effect which 
is anything but unpleasant. Yet 
in its own place Spanish Baroque 
can be an unqualified success, 
not only in its natural materials, 
plaster and faience, but in a good 
carving stone as well. Such a 
style existed in Valencia, and it is 
curious to turn to the Southern 
Mediterranean town and _ find 
exactly the opposite taking place 
to what had occurred in the 
North. The old tradition of 
Valencia province is shown in its 
brilliant-coloured domes and rich 
Baroque stone towers; a famous 
and extreme example is the palace 
of the Marques de Dos Aguas, 
which has probably been  illus- 
trated in every book ever 
published on the Baroque style. 
In this city, then, whose note in 
architecture was something rich, 
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4. Astone doorway in the Calle de los Caballeros, Valencia. 5. The House of the Queen, El] Escorial, which is 


Designed in the half-Italian Baroque ot the province. 


riotous, and cheerful, there was suddenly a demand for a 


typical of the old granite houses in the village: 


type of the whole city; a better example is the doorway 


severe church somewhat in the manner of Herrera; a_ shown here (Fig. 4) from the Calle de los Caballeros. Here 


memorial college, founded by 
Ribera, Archbishop and Vice- 
TOY, dh 1004 Se aweSthieteme- 
ligious foundation with elabo- 
rate rules, culminating in a 
special rite or service, during 
which a series of different 
coloured veils are raised in 
succession from in front of the 
altar. What happened? Did 
the architects turn to Herrera’s 
Doric and copy it line for line? 
The result (though unfortu- 
nately without its colour) is 
illustrated here (Figs. g and 
10); a piece of pure Valencian 
design, yet so much in the 
Herrera spirit that it has often 
been described as if it were 
actually one of his works. A 
church interior of severe and 
noble restraint was evolved, 
without losing touch with the 
local style at all. 

This religious college, the 
Colegio del Patriarca, (Figs. 7 
and 8) is therefore in sharp 
contrast with the ordinary views 
to be seen in Valencia streets. 
The florid Dos Aguas palace is 
too unusual to be taken as a 


6. 


Greenhouses in the Casita de 


Arriba. 


the nature of a fine carver’s 
stone is fully brought out 
by the deep undercutting and 
sharp delicate edges to the 


‘mouldings; it shows, too, the 


typical South Spanish habit of 
concentrating all the ornament 
of a facade on to one rich spot— 
in this case the shield which is 
placed over the centre and seems 
as if it were acting as a support 
to the balcony. The outline 
of the Baroque stone tower of 
Santa Catalina can be seen 
faintly in Fig. 1. To appreciate 
the Patriarca Church one must 
first have seen the city to which 
it isin such contrast. The usual 
time for a visit is in early spring, 
March perhaps, during the an- 
nual fair; but if one can stand 
it, the burning Southern atmo- 
sphere of the town is far stronger 
in August, when the tempera- 
ture is sometimes reputed in 
local newspapers to reach as 
much as 120° (F.) in the shade. 
In such weather one can only 
sit in the sea for most of the 
day ; but then there is no harm 
in that. The time for seeing 


7. The patio, Colegio del Patriarca, Valencia. tue 
the founder is by the modern Spanish sculptor, Beulliureé. 


anything is in the very early morning, before anyone else 
in the fonda or hotel is likely to be awake. 


alarm clock, in a room facing on 
to a cool street, may make it 
possible to sleep, and afterwards 
to wake in time to see something 
of the town in its brilliant and 
dusty summer character before 
the heat makes it uncomfortable 
to move about. At an early 
hour, a really unearthly hour, 
you glide downstairs and out 
into a silent street where it is 
already broad daylight: past 
the empty flower-market to the 
other one—the large, lively and 
crowded place where it is pos- 
sible to get a glass of weak coffee 
for a penny (laced with aniseed 
brandy, 13d.) and chorros—a 
kind of fritters fried in oil, long 
and thin like stalactites, so that 
the best way to eat them is to 
hold them in the air and bite 
upwards from underneath. A 
foot or so costs a halfpenny, and 
is an extremely useful stand-by 
till the time of coffee, hours and 
hours afterwards, in the hotel. 
The blue smoke from _ these 
chorros spreads round for hun- 
dreds of yards and draws people 
from all directions—no other 


Q. 


A rather muted 
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The statue of 8. The upper cloisler of the patio. This Italian-looking design 


The interior of the Patriarca Church. 


beginning to be hot. 


shows the mark of Valencia in its tiled dado. 


advertisement is necessary. By this time it is already 
The dust-white facades of buildings 


all round the market-place seem 
almost to be sweating in the 
sun; bells toll, the blue and 
green domes tremble, and the 
whole square seems to shake a 
little, as if it were wondering 
whether it could really get 
through another day without 
fusing. Anything to be out 
of the sun! Inside the Lonja, 
the Exchange, one can see an 
amazing feat of masonry: a 
spiral stone staircase, twisted 
and ribbed like a snail-shell, and 
with a clear hole down the 
middle about the size of a 
Spanish dollar or a five-shilling 
bit. With care I suppose one 
could drop a penny right down 
without its ever touching the 
sides; but it would be too hot 
ever to dream of picking it 
up. The square becomes more 
crowded, bells ring still more 
energetically, the sky settles 
into a hard, dark, purply blue, 
the colour begins to go out 
of everything, and the first 
seller of horchata (a_ local 
drink) makes his appearance 
with a hawker’s barrow 
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selling glasses of white liquid for a penny. Not far off is 
a man selling newspapers, describing how a whole family, 
including five beautiful sisters, were poisoned and died in 
appalling agony through drinking horchata from a barrow. 
People can be seen with delighted smiles, holding a glass 
of horchata in one hand and the newspaper in the other and 
carrying on a conversation with wild, whirling gestures, 
during which not a drop of liquid from the glass is ever spilt. 

The market-place is now nearly white-hot. Clouds of 
dust float about; it is time either to go and see the church 
or to sit for the rest of the day in the sea... . Inside the 
Patriarca Church the atmosphere changes: it is cool and 
beautiful, but too dark at first to see very much. 

After a time the interior reveals itself. A sort of grey, 
two-in-the-morning light filters down through the dome. 
What at first seemed to be vague forests peopled with angels 
and other creatures turn out to be 
large frescoes painted on the walls. A 
dado of green and brown tiles runs 
all round the side chapels; and there 
is an extraordinary feeling of space, 
considering how small the place 
actually is. The frescoes are mostly 
in a low tone of brown, green, and 
grey, very nearly but not quite mono- 
- chrome: the whole effect is one of 
bright colours brought down to a 
quiet restrained brown, and not 
(as in the case of the Brunelleschi 
churches in Florence) a design in 
grey stone afterwards picked out 
with local spots of bright colour. 

Perhaps the effect of comparative 
darkness is due to coming in out of 
a brilliantly sunlit street; but in 
any case it is probably intentional. 
Somewhere in one of his novels, 
Conrad makes a Malay sailor remark 
that “ Whites cannot think in the 
dark.”” Whether this is the case 
or not, there is no doubt that as 
darkness increases emotion tends to 
become stronger than reason, and 
this fact has been realized and 
made use of in many Continental 
churches. The question is said to have arisen lately over 
the lighting of Liverpool Cathedral, there being some 
discussion as to how dense the stained glass should be 
in order to produce exactly the right balance between the 
two states of mind. 

How is the effect of space produced in the Patriarca 
Church? Partly by this half light, perhaps, but also by the 
frescoes on the walls and vaults, which give the same result 
as mirrors, only that they are more interesting and 
mysterious; that is to say, one seems to look right into 
the wall and into the distance, instead of at a definite flat 
surface. The open; Roman planning helps this feeling of 
spaciousness, and has sometimes caused the church to be 
attributed to Herrera (whose plans all have this character), 
though it is actually by a certain Guillem del Rey, said to 
have been a native of Upper Aragon. Herrera may have 
passed the plans as Minister of Architecture. 

The rest of the Patriarca College includes a patio with 
Italian marble columns, the bases bought at a sale but 


to. A detail in the Patriarca Church. 
The frescoes produce an effect of looking 
through the walls instead of at them. 


fitted successfully into their present position; the patio is 
notable for its dado of green and brown tiles on both floors, 
showing how quickly an Italian idea changes when once 
it has touched Spanish soil. The stuffed crocodile which 
hangs in the entrance hall has a history of its own; according 
to Ibanez it was originally a dragon, but after terrorizing 
the city was overcome by a stranger, who made himself 
a cloak covered with looking-glasses and then plunged a 
spear down the dragon’s throat just as it was opening its 
mouth unusually wide in amazement. An _ extremely 
full account of the College is given in the new Calpe guide 
to Valencia province: the first to appear in a magnificent 
series this firm are producing, based on a real study of the 
facts of Spanish architecture. Of the smaller chapel with 
its tapestried walls I can hardly speak, as I only saw it for 
a moment; it is not a place to take cameras into, nor, 
for that matter, is the college as a _ 
whole ; and one can only acknowledge 
the extreme kindness and courtesy 
of the authorities in allowing the 
interior to be seen and the present 
photographs to be taken. 

The Patriarca College, then, gives 
some sort of a lead for the future 
public buildings of Valencia, which 
are bound to come and might 
reasonably follow this restrained 
form of the old local traditions. 
In the same way the Casa de 
Arriba gives a lead for the Escorial’s 
future pleasure-gardens and hotels. 
Will this lead be followed? In 
Valencia there has at least been an 
attempt to “town plan”’ the new 
street, Peris y Valero, shown in Fig. I, 
with the Catalina tower arranged to 
come opposite its end. This seems a 
hopeful sign, though the street itself 
swept through old Valencia like a 
whirlwind ; like the devil M’Shimba- 
M’Shamba, described in African 
stories, who mows his way through 
a tropical forest without taking 
the least notice of anything that 
happens to be in his way. Valencia 
in any case is an artistic city; there is a real feeling for 
landscape and colour among its new school of painters, 
and it is possible that the ceramic industry may some day 
arrive at the surprising pitch of vitality and freshness which 
has already been reached in Seville. In the Escorial village, 
too, that devastating self-confidence which afflicts some 
of the new Madrid architecture has not yet made its 
appearance. But whatever happens in Spain, there will 
still exist these two extreme examples for the inspiration 
of other countries: a complete granite village, ranging 
from the spirit of L’Allegro to that of Il Penseroso; and a 
city with a rich Baroque style in stone, fresco, and faience, 
able to be grave or gay according to what is required. In 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa there are probably - 
sites with the same climate and the same material available; 
there, if not in Spain, a new city may some day grow up, 
built in the same warm yellow granite as the Escorial, or 
in the same fine freestone and brilliant-coloured tiles as 
the towers and churches of Valencia. 


Two Buildings 


Designed by Buckland & Haywood. 


I—Soho Foundry, Birmingham. 


THE MAIN FRONT. 


Much has been written about the Soho Manufactory which 
Matthew Boulton caused to be built on the barren heath near 
Hockley Brook, in order to extend the manufacture of buttons, 
buckles, silver-plated goods, medals, coins, etc., but com- 
paratively little is known by the public of the history attached 
to the old Soho Foundry. When James Watt left Glasgow 
to join in partnership with Matthew Boulton, he settled 
at Soho, and _ there 
experimented, and 
finally built his first 
steam engine ordered 
by John Wilkinson 
to “ blow the bellows 
of Ias tronworks at 
Broseley.”’ As the 
possibilities of this 
engine became known 
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mint ts now used as a smuthy, but an interesting visit might 
be paid to this place in order to see the arched windows barri- 
caded by tron bars to prevent ruthless rioters or plunderers 
from entering. As recently as 1913, when getting out foun- 
dations for the laying down of new machinery, old coining 
blanks were found, and it is supposed that these must have 
slipped down one side of the previous foundations made over 
a hundred years ago. 
On the other side of 
the Foundry, some 
distance from the 
mint, is Foundry 
Row, now the Foun- 
dry Drive, in which 
remains a number of 
cottages built in1796. 
ae The house at No. 13 
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works were neces- 


; = wherein dwelt Wal- 
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sary, and it was 


then that the partners 


1817. At the end 
of Foundry Row, the 


decided to build the 


Soho Foundry. In 

January 1796 the new building was “ dedicated’’ with 
considerable ceremony. Business was carried on at this new 
branch to an enormous extent, and later, after the partnership 
of the two great men had dissolved, theiy sons, James Watt 
and Matthew Robinson Boulton, continued. In later vears, 
the Soho Manufactory was deserted, and finally demolished, 
but its offspring, Soho Foundry, continued to “ give birth 
to many useful arts and inventions.” Many of the original 
James Watt workshops are occupied at the present time. The 
shop used for erecting the “ cumbrous engines” is still in use 
as an erecting shop, and contains some of the old machinery 
installed by Messrs. Boulton and Watt. The old coining 


old clock, placed over 
what was once the 
main entrance to the works, still ticks and keeps good time 
in the buildings first used as a lodge and in which were kept 
bayonets, blunderbusses, and other weapons for the defence of 
Soho Foundry. The private office of James Watt and the 
general office of the staff ts still in use near the old entrance. 
Standing in the Soho grounds is the first gasometer ever con- 
structed, from which pipes were conveyed across the meadow 
land to Murdock’s house, which was the first private residence 
to be alluminated by “ smoke.” Visitors who go to see 
this gasometer, after due inspection, usually have their 
attention directed to the house in which Murdock spent his 
last days, which can still be seen standing on Sycamore Hill. 
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II.-Lloyds Bank, Birmingham. 


This bank occupies a 
site adjoining a new 
bridge spanning the canal 
and rnver Tame, which 
was built in connection 
with one of the big arterial 
voad schemes of Birming- 
ham. The bricks are 
from yards at Wellington, 
Salop, and are known as 
“Old Style” ; those round 
the windows and in the 
oversatling courses are 
darker in colour, and 
have a dragged face. 
The voofs are covered 
with Hartshill tiles; 
the entrance doorway ts 
in Portland stone. The 
carving of the latter is the 
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work of Mr. William 

' Bloye, and consists of a 
shield with the initials of 
the bank tn raised letters 
coloured gold on a dull 
ved ground. On each 
side of the shield a series 
of decorative forms have 
been made of our present- 
day coinage: the obverse 
and reverse of the half- 
crown, the two-shilling 
prece, the shilling and the 
sixpence. Following the 
practice which is now 
becoming so general, Mr. 
Bloye carved the design 
divect without either a 
model or a_ full-sized 
drawing. 
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The War Cemetery at Jerusalem. 
Designed by Sir John Burnet, R.A. 


centre of the long wall forming 
the north-east enclosure of the 
cemetery, 1s the Record Room 
and Memorial to the Missing. 

The Record Room occupies a 
commanding position, and 1s 
designed to give a culminating 
motif to the cemeterv as a whole. 
It rises from a raised stone 
platform in the form of a hemi- 
cycle, flanked on either side by 
curved walls, on which are 
placed stone panels bearing the 
names of the missing. 

The walls flanking the Record 
Room are terminated by stone 
pylons, about 22 jt. in height, 
bearing the crests of New Zealand 
and Australia. 


The War Cemetery at Jeru- 
salem, now completed, was built 
by the Imperial War Graves 
Commission from the designs of 
Sir John Burnet, R.A. 

The cemetery, which 1s built 
with stone quarried locally, 1s 
situated within view of the city 
of Jerusalem, and covers an 
area of about five acres. 

The building is entered 
through a stone door bearing 
in the lintel, the Imperial coat- 
of-arms, with the badges of all 
the units forming part of the 
Expeditionary Force cut into 
the stonework flanking the 
entvance gateway. 

Facing the entrance, in the 
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THE CITY OF JERUSALEM FROM THE CEMETERY. 


THE GATE LEADING TO THE RECORD ROOM: 


THE WAR CEMETERY AT JERUSALEM. 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE RECORD ROOM. 
Showing the figure of St. George and the Stone of Remembrance. 


Sir John Burnet, R.A., Architect. 


August 1927. 
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THE APPROACH TO THE RECORD ROOM 


The cemetery is enclosed 
on three sides by a stone wall, 
and outside the wall a belt of 
pine trees has been planted, 
about 30 ft. in width. 

The dry stone moat forming 
the front boundary of the 
cemetery permits an uninter- 
rupted view into the cemetery 
area. Pergolas have been 
constructed at the end of the 
central footpath and terrace, on 
the long axis of the cemetery. 

The bronze figure of St. 
George, placed in the niche 
above the entrance to the 
Record Room, ts the work of 
Mr. Gilbert Bayes. 

The interior of the Record 
Room 1s decorated with 
mosaics from the design of 
Dr. R. Anning Bell, R.A. 

The mosaic figures on the 
wall flanking the entrance 


MOSAICS IN 


THE WAR CEMETERY AT JERUSALEM. 


AND THE 


STONE 


OF 


REMEMBRANCE. 


door to the chapel represent 
Patriotism and Faith on the 
one side, and figures symbolical 
of Humanity and Hope on 
the other. Between the groups, 
the inscriptions in mosaic read 
as follows : 


From the uttermost ends of 
the Earth. 


In Honour of the Members 
of the New Zealand Expedi- 
tionary Force who took part 
in the Operations—1916— 
Sinat, Palestine-1918. 


Between these inscriptions is 
a decoration representing the 
New Zealand fern. The mosaic 
work in the chapel is the 
contribution of the New Zea- 
land Government, and is in 
the form of a Memorial to the 
New Zealand Force engaged 
in the campaign. 


THE RECORD ROOM, 
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No. 16 Essex Street, Strand. 


The New Offices of the “ Illustrated London News,” 


An effort has been made 
to introduce colour on the 
exterior by the application 
of faience work to the 
new publishing house 
built for the proprietors 
of the Illustrated London 
News and Sketch, the 
Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News, and Eve, 
at 16 Essex Street, Strand. 
The ground floor of the 


THE FATENCE 


the ‘Sketch,’ and other Magazines. 


Designed by William & Edward Hunt. 


building ts faced with Port- 
land stone. The walls of 
the upper floors ave built 
of 2 in. hand-made bricks, 
and the coloured fatence 
work is blue grey-green 
in tone, with gold reltefs. 
The outer panel “ cable”’ 
moulding ts of a deep blue 
colour with gold (fillets. 
The roofs are covered with 
asphalt. 
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Selected Examples of Architecture. 


In Continuation of “The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 


A Survey of Seventeenth- & Eighteenth-Century English 


Domestic Architecture. 


Ormeley Lodge, Ham, Surrey. 


By Tunstall Small & Christopher Woodbridge. 


THE NICHE IN THE DINING ROOM. 


Note.—Further illustrations of the interior of Ormeley Lodge will appear in the September issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
Photographs and drawings of the exterior were published in the June issue. 
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Talliss London Street Views. 
XXXVII-—Red Lion Street. 


No. 64 RED LION STREET. 


ODAY, Red Lion Street has lost the importance it 

once possessed. In earlier times it was not unfashion- 

able as a residential thoroughfare, at the period, that 

is, when notable people lived in Red Lion Square close 

by, and Bloomsbury Square, but a little farther off, 
was the height of the mode. But it is a long cry from those 
spacious days of hoops and patches and clouded canes, and when 
Tallis found Red Lion Street sufficiently important to be included 
in his series of elevations he did so because it was then full of 
shops (and he had to rely on advertisements for the success of 
his amazingly cheap venture), and he could truthfully write 
(as he does) that it was ‘“‘a considerable thoroughfare ’’ and 
had “a bustling appearance.’’ To some extent both these 
characteristics remain, but with the prolongation and enlarge- 
ment of Southampton Row much of the importance of Red 
Lion Street as a main artery, in this area, vanished. 

The street runs from Holborn to Theobald’s Road, and is 
numbered from the former. We thus begin with No. 1 on the 
east side, i.e. on the third row of elevations from the top, the 
said No. 1 being then occupied by J. Taylor, the bookseller. 
The lamp in front of No. 5 indicates that it was the residence of 
a doctor, one Martin being the practitioner in question; while 
the bunch of grapes between the first-floor windows of No. 9 
denotes that this house was a tavern; indeed, it was called 
‘““The Thatched House,’’ and was kept by Thomas Jones. 
Bedford Street, between Nos. 16 and 17, is an easterly con- 
tinuation of Eagle Street, but, like that thoroughfare, has no 
history; it leads directly into Bedford Row, as does the neigh- 
bouring Gray’s Inn Passage, which joins Bedford Street behind 
the block of houses numbered 17 and 18 Red Lion Street. Con- 
tinuing on the top row of elevations at No. 22, then the shop 
of Salmon, a linendraper, we come to another turning, Princes 
Street, now Princeton Street, at the corner of which the house, 
No. 28, was then occupied by G. Lee, who is described in the 
directory as “ Lithographic Artist and Painter.’’ Beyond this 
turning the shops and houses are all, more or less, of a common- 
place character; they are all occupied by trades, and no tavern 
breaks their continuity. If any special calling seems more largely 
represented here than another it is boot-making and -selling. 

From Theobald’s Road, at which we have now arrived, 
it will be convenient to cross Red Lion Street and return on the 
opposite (or west) side, beginning at No. 41, the shop of Smith 
& Co., wax and tallow chandlers. From this point onwards, 
practically every kind of business is found represented in the 


various shops, from dyers and linendrapers to glasscutters and 
barbers. At No. 55, a gentleman with the curious name of 
Muckleston manufactured pattens and clogs, a form of industry 
you will hardly find carried on today in London. The Bennett 
who made watches at No. 60 had a royal patron in the Duke 
of Sussex, and the butcher’s shop next door (we can see the meat 
hanging in it) was kept by one Banett. No. 51, which we have 
passed, was occupied by one of the few taverns in the street, 
this being the ‘“ Wheatsheaf,” kept by Henry Roberts. The 
top row of elevations takes us from No. 61 to No. 79 at the corner 
of Holborn. At this time Nos. 62-63 were empty, and they have 
the appearance of being then recently reconstructed and awaiting 
tenants, like a good many of the lately rebuilt premises in the 
London of today.. Next door, Robinson and Bellville’s, was an 
important shop having a portion of its return frontage in Eagle 
Street, as may be more clearly seen in the vignette. There is 
nothing to detain us in the remaining part of Red Lion Street 
except the three old wooden houses, Nos. 76-78, the first of 
which was occupied by W. Garner’s Tea and Coffee Rooms. 

These ancient tenements are particularly interesting as sur- 
vivals of a period when wood was the staple material used in 
the construction of a certain class of house. They have a marked 
resemblance to the old buildings in Fore Street, which stood at 
the corner of Milton Street, or, to give it its older and better- 
known name, Grub Street. This particular form of design was 
a rare one in London and no doubt dates from a period long 
anterior to the Great Fire. It is curious, by the way, that in 
spite of warnings and decrees dating from so early as the reign 
of Richard I, when houses were built of stone as a protection 
against fire, and so continued for two or more centuries, “ of 
later time,” to quote Stow, “ for winning of ground, these were 
taken down, and houses of timber set up in place.’’ Of these 
“houses of timber’’ few, indeed, remain today; and those in 
Red Lion Street, together with those in Fore Street, were 
probably the best examples then in existence; both are long 
with the past, needless to say. 

It will be seen that, with this exception, Red Lion Street 
does not provide much in the way of historic or topographical 
interest. In fact, so hard up was Tallis for material to fill up his 
descriptive notes that, apropos of the site near Red Lion Square, 
in Princes Street, where Cromwell’s body was supposed to have 
been buried, he gives a quite voluminous extract from Granger's 
History concerning the character and influence of that remarkable 
man; which is interesting but hardly germane to the subject 
of Red Lion Street. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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Exhibitions. . 


KNOEDLER GALLERIES, 15 Old Bond Street, W.1. Exhibition 
of Flower Pictures, 1568 to 1927.In the first room were excellent 
examples of the flower-pieces of the Dutch painters, the “dew- 
drop” school, whose chief claim to our admiration is the 
skill by which they could produce the illusion of drops of 
water on petals and leaves, and casual flies and wasps and other 
insects. Most people “fall for” this kind of thing : the minute 
particulars and the polished surfaces tend to so occupy the 
mind as to exclude criticism, and they are admired much as one 
would admire the mahogany surface of a piano. 

The paintings by Jan Van Huysum (1682-1749), Johannes 
Linthorst (1745-1815), and a number of others are all astonish- 
ingly well preserved; especially is this the case with the small 
panel of flowers painted by Clara Peeters (1590 fl.), which 
looks as though it had been quite recently painted. Certainly 
those old Dutch Masters did understand the properties of paints 
and oils, and knew how to mix and prepare them. 

There are many examples of French art in the inner gallery, 
some modern and some only moderately modern. Some of these 
have worn rather badly, not only esthetically, but physically. 

One is liable to do these pictures less than justice if one does 
not remember that they blazed the way for much that is best 
in present-day art, and that the more consciously and intel- 
ligently conceived art of our time is at the end of a line of 
pictorial clarification that went before. 

Manet’s flower-pieces are nearly always merely virtuoso 
displays of the handling of paint, with but little love for the 
flowers for their own sakes or for their disposition as patches of 
colour in a composition. On the other hand, it is the humility 
of Henri Rousseau’s approach to his flower-subjects that is their 
attraction; he is concerned to find out their beauty and to 
transcribe it as simply as he can into a painted surface. His two 
paintings (62, 63) are beautifully fresh and clear in colour, and 
as they are thinly painted they would seem to bear out Mr. 
Sickert’s contention, in a letter which he contributed to the 
Press, that one coat of paint is more permanent than many. 

There are some examples of Renoir, Picasso, Van Gogh and 
a weird and fantastic Gauguin “Noa-Noa”’ (37), and a very 
successfully treated flower-subject by Miss Marie Laurencin. 

Among those representing England, Mr. William Nicholson is 
the most accomplished ; his “ Dahlias”’ (53) is a superb example 
of his craftsmanship as a painter of still-life; other English 
painters have imitated Mr. Nicholson, but none have approached 
him in the steadiness and poise of his placing and the beauty 
of his surfaces, which cannot be counterfeited by mere slick 
brush-work. 

Mr. J. B. Manson’s “ Flowers”’ (47) is rich in colour; there were 
also indifferent specimens of the works of Mr. Duncan Grant, 
Mr. Lee Hankey, and Mr. Keith Baynes. 


LEFEVRE GALLERIES (ALEXANDER REID AND LEFEVRE, 
LTD.), la King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. Exhibition of Works by 
Henri-Matisse-—This was one of the most vital exhibitions London 
has had for a long time. Apart from the stimulating works 
in oil, with the quality of which we are familiar, a new side of 
Matisse’s talent has been exposed (as the Americans say); 
this 1s seen in a series of pastel drawings, which are drawn 
with an entire disregard for anything that was not relevant to 
the pictorial impulse which prompted them. 

Matisse, in his figure-work, does not, like most artists, become 
unduly interested in the character of his subjects, but dis- 
tributes the interest equally all over, the general scheme being 
arrested and held in place and given significance simply by 
accents of light or dark colour, which may or may not happen 
to be the fact. At the same time his works are never just the 
effect of a calculated artistic theory, but are the result of a 
sensitive response to the stimulation excited by observed things. 


GIEVES GALLERY, 22 Old Bond Street, W.1. Portraits and 
Some English Types by Mr. Alfred Jonniaux—In this exhibition 
we were suddenly put back into the atmosphere of the Victorian 
academician. Most of the works seemed very sticky and 
varnishy ; one imagined very strongly the presence of Mr. McGilp. 

Mr. Jonniaux’s English types are his best works, perhaps 


because in them he had more freedom of expression; certainly 
he seems to have had more interest in painting them than js 
shown in his society portraits. But they are rather saddening 
illustrations of things we would wish otherwise; we smile, but 
with an uneasy feeling that we would rather our day had not 
produced them. 

Mr. Jonniaux’s society portraits are of little artistic interest. 
Where he has resorted to tricky lighting effects in order to 
introduce an interest which he found lacking in his sitters, he 
has defeated his own ends. In some cases where the light is 
thrown upon a shoulder or catches the lower part of an arm and 
hand, the rest of the picture, including the face, which is surely 
the most important part in a portrait, is thrown into a gloomy 
half-tone. 

He should resist the temptation of these accidental effects 
unless they enhance and amplify his original conception. 

It is uncertainty of intention which makes a painter seize any 
chance effect that will help him to a decision. 

Mr. Jonniaux’s best portraits were those of Mrs. Rosita 
Forbes (25) and the study of the Marquis de Bryas (32). 


ARTHUR TOOTH AND SONS, 155 New Bond Street. Spanish 
Bull-Fighting by Mr. Roberto Domingo.—A friend of mine living in 
a country village was one day talking to the local butcher, 
who regretted that so much of his time was wasted retailing 
meat. My friend, under the natural impression that the 
butchery business was an uncongenial one, was about to 
sympathize with him upon this score when, much to his surprise, 
the butcher finished his remarks by saying: “Yes, sir, I want 
to devote more time to the killing; my heart is in the 
killing, sir!” 

When Mr. Roberto Domingo paints subjects which are 
more or less normal, or quiet or domestic, they are very tame 
and lacking either in characterization or interest; but as a 
recorder of impressions from the bull-ring his work is simply 
marvellous in its dexterity. 

The movements of the bull are given with various undulating 
lines and splashes of colour; a curve will denote the tense action 
of the bull driving home with finality its impression of victory; 
other lines and splashes denote its limp acquiescence in flabby 
defeat; various intermediate stages of bellowing fury and gory 
defiance against hopeless odds; dusty upsets and narrow escapes 
are all vividly given with the barest of means; undoubtedly in 
his own line of business he is supreme. 

Mr. Sargent greatly admired Mr. Domingo’s work when, some 
years ago, he gave his first exhibition in London at the Baillie 
Gallery. When I was there I was told that he had just been in 
and had purchased one. This was recently sold among his 
effects at Christie’s. 


ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY, 32a George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Drawings and Caricatures by Mr. Sidney H. Sime.—This show, 
immediately following the visit to the previous one, had almost 
a vegetarian feeling about it, in spite of Mr. Sime’s rather 
bumptious letter to an “‘Esteemed Contemporary,” printed as a 
foreword to the catalogue. 

His impressions of local celebrities are very clever studies of | 
character, and are quite amusing, though a great many might 
have been done in Whitechapel; the fatuously vacant country 
bumpkin type is the best, being very familiar to us, though 
not at all hackneyed. 

Some of the landscapes are effective in a.stippled, miniature 
kind of way; others are inclined to be turgid and heavy. His 
decorative works are rather too elaborate; but here and there, 
where they are clarified to a definite intention, he is seen to 
have a good sense of decoration. 

In many ways Mr. Sime’s early work done in London of 
theatrical and music-hall performers is on a higher artistic level 
than his more recent caricatures, which are, after all, rather on 
the plane of journalistic smartness; whereas his earlier works, 
as, for instance, his etching of Little Tich, and the drawing of 
what looks like Marie Lloyd, show a talent akin to that of © 
Toulouse-Lautrec, 

RayMOND McINTYRE. 
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Modern English Carvers. 


INCE the days of the unsc- 
phisticated work of the Gothic 
craftsmen, sculptural embellish- 
ment of architecture has under- 
gone a radical change. The 
initiative and primal impulse of the 
workman has been replaced by the 
artistry of the sculptor; the modeller 
has usurped the function of the direct 
carver. There is all the difference 
between the untutored pre-Renaissance 
glyptic decoration and _ the _highly- 
developed plastic of Grinling Gibbons 
and Alfred Stevens. The latter particu- 
larly raised the technique of the orna- 
mental modellers to a higher, broader, 
and more naturalistic statement. 
George Alexander travels a similar 
journey to that of Stevens, who, design- 
ing for a reputable firm of Sheffield iron- 
workers, kept the craft of ironfounding 
from utter degradation in those deca- 
dent Victorian days. So Alexander has 
rendered the Crittall Manufacturing 
Company similar service, and has helped 
to raise present-day metalwork into the 
honourable position it now holds among 
the crafts. George Alexander is a 
highly-cultivated artist, whose love for 
his craft is seen not. so much in an 
emulation of the spirit of the Gothic 
workers as in the advancement of 
modelling in clay and wax, and its 
application to carving. For this he 


has developed an individual technique. 
own hand from his own modelled or drawn designs, with a 
result the beauty of which cannot be denied, nor. can its 
It is his special virtue that he 


legitimacy be questioned. 
combines the plastic and 
glyptic qualities of his work 
convincingly. 

Another form of combina- 
tion relevant to his case is 
his sympathetic collaboration 
with architects. There are 
sometimes difficulties in such 
co-operation, but when these 
are overcome the finest results 
in the sculptural decoration 
of buildings are achieved. 
For success it is essential that 
the sculptor shall be possessed 
of the architectonic sense. His 
study and innate feeling must 
enable him to carry on archi- 
tecturally with the single idea 
that he is not just a subordi- 
nate, but is actually adding to 
and completing a self-contained 
and homogeneously designed 
scheme. It is a vulgar error 
merely to add ornament to 
architecture, and a work of 
supererogation. | Architecture 


II]—George Alexander. 
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He carves with his 


By Kineton Parkes. 


An oak newel finial at the head of the 


lady members’ staircase in the 
London County Hall. 


An overmantel in Lord Hereford’s house 
in Wales. 
The carving is of cedar, applied to oak. 
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is better without such treatment; its 
own ornamental qualities suffice. Tf 
there is to be sculptural or other 
decoration it must be organic; part 
of the conception, not an excrescence 
upon it. If it is not, it fails in com 
pleting and accomplishing the original 
design, in realizing the intention. Where 
it does not fail, architecture and 
sculpture, hand in hand, are fulfilling 
their natural function of satisfactory 
creation. 

A notably successful example of this 
is afforded at the County Hall on 
Thames-side by the co-operation of 
Ralph Knott and George Alexander, 
resulting in the production of some of 
the finest applied sculpture of the 
revival inaugurated by Stevens, a 
monument of plastic decoration worthy 
of comparison with those of the later 
Renaissance in England and on the 
Continent. The large bronze gates of 
the two main entrances of the Hall 
give the note to the interior decoration. 
Their design is centred on very large 
bossy medallions, to which are added 
richly decorated lintels and embellish- 
ment on the architraves. In the 
vestibules a feature is the extensive 
glazed bronze screens. Bronze and 
wood are the prevailing materials of the 
decorative work, Indian laurel. being 
largely used in the lobbies. 


In the council chamber the magnificent marble pillars and 
pilasters are surmounted by finely modelled composite capitals 
in manganese bronze, which is the material of the balconies and 
the well-designed radiators with their modelled details. An 


almost continuous belt of boldly 
carved acanthus ornament forms 
the front of the balcony linking 
up the columns and piers. The 
principal feature of the chamber 
is the great chair, elaborately 
carved in black oak made 
from logs dug up during exca- 
vations at Villiers Street in the 
Strand. The chair stands on 
a dais which is supplied with 
a carved moulding and lions’ 
heads. The members’ benches 
are decoratively treated as to 
their ends, which are beauti- 
fully shaped and grateful to 
the touch, a not unimportant 
point in furniture. 

Apart from the council 
chamber, woodwork and wood 
carving are almost exclusively 
used in the other important 
apartments. In the main com- 
mittee room the panelling 1s 
mostly plain and, consequently, 
dignified, and where Alexander s 
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carving is added the 
effect is harmonious. 
The ceiling and galleries 
are supported by twenty 
free columns of oak 
with Ionic capitals, and 
there is a complete 
carved acanthus cornice. 
The apartment is divi- 
sible into three, and at 
the ends are magnifi- 
cently carved swags at 
the springing of the 
ceiling vault. The ends 
of the gallery balconies 
consist of spirited carved 
pine finials. There are 
large marble fireplaces 
at both ends, and over 
each is a carved oak tympanum of triangular form, finely 
designed to represent, in one, the symbols of the industrial 
arts with a floral setting, and in the other an open book 
surrounded by large naturalistic leaves held by a wide con- 
necting ribbon ; these are surmounted by a floral trophy, and 
include carved frames, pilasters, and drop ornaments (Figs. 3, 
4, and 5). 

Over the fireplace of 
the dining-room is a 
rose and leaf panel, and 
there are carved bosses 
on the walls and pillars ; 
and in the _ reading- 
rooms this scheme is 
repeated.» -im® the _re- 
freshment room exten- 
sion there is a great oak 
fireplace with massive 
trusses with rams’ heads 
boldly carved, in two 
tiers reaching to the 
roof. In the chair- 
man’s room is another 
oak fireplace with a 
mantel supported by 
substantial trusses with 
life-sized lions’ heads 
skilfully worked in to the line of the trusses, forming a beautiful 
contour. At the wall-angles on the mantelpiece are two carved 
owls; above is a panel, and the room is decorated with an acorn 
and leaf frieze. In the vice-chairman’s room the owls give place 
to eagles. 

At the head of the lady members’ staircase is a very handsome 
trophy in the form of 
a vase surmounted by 


A carved oak tympanum over 


4. 


a fireplace in the main committee room 
of the 
London County Hall. 


Another carved oak tympanum in the main committee room 
of the 
London County Hall. 


George Alexander. 
sculpture, with two 
undraped women repre- 
senting Governance and 
Industry, and two mer- 
maids. Among other 
things in this building, 
the bench-ends are fine 
examples of the carv- 
ing craft, probably the 
finest work in wood 
that Alexander has 
done. 

Other of the 
works are at 
at Walmer, Kent: a 
carved pine chimney- 
piece of exquisite floral, 
naturalistic ornament ; 
an overmantel of cedar 
carving applied on oak, which includes a heraldic shield with 
swags and terminals of flowers, fruits, and ribbons (Fig. 2), 
and an important architectural detail is a complete Corinthian 
capital for a square pier in oak. 

A long series of varied character, of panels, medallions, 
shields, mouldings, cornices, and wreaths, includes not only 
flower, but fish, bird, 
animal, human and 
mythical motives, in 
naturalistic, Japan- 
esque, and fanciful 
styles in wood and 
stone. A fine group in 
the latter material is to 
be seen over the new 
doorway, by Sydney 
Tatchell, of Cassell’s 
Bee house in 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Ludgate Hill, London; 
and a richly modelled 
bronze panel with vine 
leaf and grape border, 
with a heraldic device 
at top, is in Westerham 
Church in Kent. 

Alexander’s modelled 
a conventional Christ among his later 
pieces in the Parish Church of Maidstone; earlier ones being 
gracefully robed figures of Atalanta and Fame, while in a 
group of two wrestlers he provides a simple study in anatomy. 


artist’s 
a house 


figure-work includes 


Alexander is both a modeller and a carver, but he has no 
theories as to the rival claims of sculptural authenticity. He 
is a careful, thought- 


ful, independent Scottish 


a pine-cone and sup- soul, who labours alone 
ported by two heads with the one idea of 
of fauns with flowers producing honest work, 
and fruits —a_ very mostly in the great 
handsome newel finial traditions of the craft 
(Fig. 1). In various he practises. Modelling 
other rooms there is a to him is a means to 
fair amount of carving, the efficacy of his 
generally over the fire- carving: he makes the 
places, and in the whips’ service of both inter- 
room are beautiful floral changeable; but in his 
festoons, delicately yet carved work it becomes 
strongly sculptured in evident that plastic 
limewood. form appeals to him 
_ Oak carving of an rather than _ glyptic. 
important description Alexander’s method is 
is the feature of the justified by the result, 
handsome sliding because it is sincere. 
doors at the Glamor- To the purist this is 
gan County Hall, by heresy; but in art, as 
Vincent Harris Pp and 5. A carved oak drop ornament on the gallery balcony dies and trusses in other spheres, there 
Moodie, of Cardiff, a in the main committee room of the is often compromise 


striking work of figure 


London County Hall. 
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without loss of probity. 
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The Modern Movement in Continental Decoration. 


VIII.—Nurseries. 
By Silhouette. 


HE psycho- 
logy of the 
chilkdsm wst 
necessarily 
dominate the 
design of any room 
exclusively dedicated 
to juvenile uses. First 
of all the creator, 
whether architect, 
colourist, decorator 
or designer, must 
realize that a child— 
any child—is a very 
logical person, has an 
abiding faith in its 
Psautem tes sea mel 
guardians—at least 
during its earliest 
years ; above all, 
children are imagina- 
tive beings conjuring 
up a veritable world 
of | comprehensible 
things. For them a 
band of colour may 
become a range of 
hills —a_ river—a 
railway train. 
Perchance a_ wall 


Ee 


decoration such as that by Maurice Dufrene—Fig. 5—suggests 
rolling clouds with birds and insects on the wing; or Chareau’s 
background—Fig. 6—with its repetition of a bold pattern in 
vivid colour may become a swarm of giant butterflies, or 
degenerate into fearsome beasts. 

This quality of imagination may be over-stimulated by some 
such devices as those adopted by Louis Bureau—Fig. 3—where 
a fierce horseman with his club rides rough-shod through a 


fanciful world. Obviously it is 
necessary to consider the tem- 
perament of the child when 
devising the scheme of decora- 
tion; a deep appreciation of 
their needs, feelings and moods 
is necessary if well-balanced 
mental growth is to be associ- 
ated with physical develop- 
ments. 

Perhaps this is why the wo- 
man—particularly the mother 
—is so often successful with a 
nursery design; she has been 
fitted by Nature to respond 
more readily to the subtleties 
of the child mind, and is better 
able to strike the correct aver- 
age between excessive mental 
stimulation and poverty of idea. 

Madame Klotz’s scheme— 
Fig. I—is a case in point; the 
background of walls and ceil- 
ing is plain—practically white 
—but decorative panels at the 
eye level are introduced quite 
consciously and purposefully to 


The walls are dull white and decorated with hand-painted panels in black, green, 
The curtains are of Cambridge blue and the carpet is dark grey. 


Designer : MADAME. KLOTZ. 


arrest the  child’s 
attention, to stimu- 
late imagination and 
teach a lessiom 
Similar devices 
adopted by Paulette 
Richon—Fig. 2—are 
pleasing enough to 
adult eyes, but lack 
imaginative inspira- 
tion for a child and 
compel attention on 
the dado and furni- 
ture ; they are far too 
matter - of - fact, too 
lifeless for a child. 
On the other hand, 
some weight must be 
allowed for the argu- 
ment that the child 
speedily grows, and 
even in big families 
a special nursery for 
the youngest child is 
only necessary for a 
few years. All too 
soon comes the time 
when fairies cease to 
dance around the 
cot; fierce horsemen, 


roaring lions, and floral phantasies fade into nothingness, 
returning perhaps in after life with a sad wistfulness, with 
longings and regrets, perhaps with shuddering terror—who shall 
say which was the dream, which was the reality ? 


The woollies, the silks, and all the cuddlesome garments are 


The dado is covered with wallpaper embodying Vandyke 
and Prussian blue, relieved with orange and grey. 
carpet is grey. 


Designer ; PAULETTE RICHON. 
Craftsman : M. Dorian A Tours, 
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hidden, stored away with loving care, even as our own perchance 
were cherished by our mothers (God bless them !), who year by 
year as the summers passed laid the fragrant lavender amidst them 


—a silent tribute to departing 
childhood—and—with a catch 
in the throat, with shining eyes 
but firm lips—closed the drawer. 

From somewhere about the 
age of seven and onwards, the 
child demands a storage place 
for its own particular treasures, 
for sporting things and _ his 
manly little garments — for 
dainty frocks, books, and a host 
of knick-knacks. An armove, 
wardrobe or commode of some 
kind now becomes a most de- 
sirable asset, something of the 
character devised by Mdlle. 
Richon—Fig. 4—is decidedly 
called for in the nursery. 

Such in brief are some of the 
changing phases of the nursery 
—depicting but a few of the 
problems surrounding its design 
and decoration. The task 1s 
heavy, but who would not strive 
to give their very best to evolve 
an apartment fitted to these 
purposes? Let the architect 
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Modern Continental Decorative Art. 


3. The entire scheme is emerald green and white, the walls are 
painted in softer tones and the figures are grey, white and black. 


Designer : Louis BUREAU. 
Craftsmen : ATELIERS D’ART PRIMAVERA. 


provide a room hygienically sound; light, airy, sufficiently 
spacious, a room that receives the early morning’s sunshine— 
for children are awake betimes and it is bad for little eyes to 
be greeted by grey, cold walls and cheerless windows—still, in 
shadow. Next, let the room be well ventilated, but free from 
insidious draughts; let the decorations strike a restful note in 
the night nursery, and in combined day and night nurseries aim 
at a modicum of mental stimulus with spaces of cool quietude. 
Furnishings for baby’s room may properly be somewhat 


4. A cupboard of light oak decorated with panels in low relief, 
coloured in blues and greens, with relief in white and orange. 


Designer ; PAULETTE RICHON. 
Craftsman ; CARIN A Louts. 


fanciful, bordering on frivolity; in later years the fanciful gives 
place to utility, and afterwards, as childhood passes, the keynotes 
should be refinement, chastity, a certain modest luxury with 
the purest kind of beauty. In short,a good nursery reflects the 
mentality of the child, but goes farther and helps to guide the 
growing intellect along its perilous path of development. See 
to it, therefore, that nothing is done, or can be imagined, that 
will leave an ineffaceable scar on the world’s most precious 
heritage—the mind of a growing child. 


5. The furniture is enamelled white, ornamented with 
hand-painted motifs of white, red, blue and green. 
The painted walls are of maroon,} blue and fawn. 


Designey ; MAURICE DUFRENE. 
Craftsmen : GALERIES LAFAYETTE A Paris. 
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6. The woven cane furniture is in its natural colouring. 
The wallpaper has a bold design in grey, brown, orange 
and black. The carpet is fawn. 

Designer and Craftsman : 

PIERRE CHAREAU, 
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A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 
Being Examples of Fine Craftsmanship. 


XVI.—Modern Table Glass (continued). 


A centre-piece for a table, representing a fountain. The ‘‘ water’”’ is composed of glass, with gilded enrichments. 
The base is of dark-green marble, and the corner vases and flowers are gilt. 


Designers : SuE ET MARE. Craftsmen : COMPAGNIE DES ARTISTES FRANCAIS. 


Some vases in black and white clear glass. 
The clear glass is banded with black. A cubist design. An example showing Chinese influence. 
Designer and Craftsman : RENE LALIQUE. 
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The Sea Horses. 
A table screen in engraved glass. 


Designey and Craftsman: RENE LALIQUE. 


A tabie centre-piece 
of glass and crystal. 
Many of the flowers 
are in naturalistic 
colours fired into the 
glass. An electric 
bulb may be _ in- 
serted within the 
bowl to illuminate 


the flowers. The base 

and basket skeleton 

are of wrought iron. 
Designers : 

SUE ET MARE. 
Craftsmen : 
COMPAGNIE DES ARTISTES 
FRANGAITS. 


The Peacocks. 


A table screen in engraved glass. 


Designer and Craftsman : RENE LALIQUE. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP. The Architectural Reviey 


Left: A decanter with tears and rigorees, fitted with a silver- A candlestick, 
mounted cork. Centve: A decanter with a silver-mounted a decanter and stopper, | 
cork. Right: A bottle with shallow cutting and silver cap. and a vase in engraved glass. 

Designer and Craftsman: H. J. POwELt. Designer and Craftsman: H. J. POWELL. 


An oval basket in statuary marble ona rectangular plinth, with various 
coloured crystal fruits. Inside the vase is a lamp, the wire being led 
in through a hole drilled through the plinth. + 


Designers and Craftsmen 
BAGUES. 


Two glass bowls with shallow cutting. 
Designer: GORDON RUSSELL. Craftsman: J. LEE (JAMES POWELL AND SONS) 
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THE ENTRANCE DOORWAY TO THE CHURCH OF SAN SEBASTIEN, 
SALAMANCA, SPAIN. 


From a pencil drawing by W. M. Keesey. 


Dorchester House 


and Alfred Stevens. 
By E. Beresford Chancellor. 


Fall the great 

houses which are 

dotted along Park 

Lane — Grosvenor 
House, Brook House, Dudley 
House, Londonderry House, 
to mention only the older 
ones—none is so impressive 
in size, in architectural 
dignity, or in position as 
Dorchester House. Without 
hyperbole, indeed, it can 
safely be said to be the most 
splendid private dwelling in 
London; for not one of those 
private palaces, so many of 
which have been destroyed 
or put to alien uses, is com- 
parable with it as a mere 
structure; not one contains 
such a mass of remarkable 
internal decoration; few, if 
any, can equal it in the value 
and beauty of its contents. 
If anyone, without visiting 
Italy, wished for an idea of 
the style of building in which 
her nobles dwelt, or which : 
emanated from that splendid (© 
and fruitful period of Italian 
architecture when such men 
as Vignola, Sansovino, San 
Gallo, and the great Michel- 
angelo himself, were working, he might confidently be 
shown Dorchester House as a not unworthy rifacimento 
of them; and not unnaturally because something of their 
spirit seems to have entered into its architect and to have 
inspired him in the designing of this-masterpiece. 

In the last few years we have seen many fine mansions 
ruthlessly destroyed or become outlying sentinels, as it 
were, of departmental activity, or in other ways turned to 
alien uses: Northumberland House at Charing Cross; 
Carrington House in Whitehall; Harrington House in Craig’s 
Court; Montagu House; Stafford House; Devonshire 
House; Grosvenor House, and Spencer House. Here and 
there among these were notable examples of their archi- 
tectural periods; and they were all essentially English in 
design. What makes the fate that seems about to overtake 
Dorchester House particularly to be deplored is the fact that 
it is the outcome of a period not specially rich, in this country, 
in architectural achievement, and an outstanding example 
of a pastiche carried out in every detail with consummate 
skill and understanding. It is, too, perhaps the one residence 
in London in which the influence of a cultivated owner is as 
marked as are the knowledge and care of his architect. Should 
this splendid pile be destroyed, it will be one of the most 
-Tegrettable of the architectural losses we have had to mourn. 
VOL. LXII—H 


The main entrance. 


For, apart from the excel- 
lences of its design and con- 
struction, it is the shrine, 
so to speak, of the greatest 
sculptor England has ever 
produced. An eminent archi- 
tect who was here, how- 
ever, rising to unaccustomed 
heights, contrived the place ; 
but its interior is full of the 
best work of that supreme 
artist, Alfred Stevens, who 
for a decade worked here 
“unresting, unhasting,”’ un- 
der the egis of Mr. Holford, 
who in his sense of beauty 
and his reverence for great 
artistry more nearly ap- 
proached the Medicis than 
any Englishman of the last 
two centuries. He was the 
splendid, far-seeing patron 
who gave to the great 
sculptor carte blanche in 
time and money, so_ that 
without care or trouble he 
should put the best of him- 
self into his work. Those 
who know what the interior 
of Dorchester House is like, 
know what an amazing result 
was achieved. You may see 
in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum the thousands of sketches and finished designs 
which Alfred Stevens produced, so that a mantelpiece here, 
or a sideboard there, should emerge a thing of such exquisite 
beauty and rightness that perfection might have looked 
upon it and recognized itself. 

And, too, everything done here was not merely as good as 
genius could make it, but it was contrived so to harmonize 
with the general design that the effect was homogeneous. 
You may take out the amazing mantelpieces, with their 
caryatids which the great Michelangelo would have been 
proud to sign; you may carry away the hundred and ore 
decorative objects, but they will lose as much by the sever- 
ance as would an amputated arm or leg. And this, appar- 
ently, is to be done without a word raised in horror at such 
a sacrilege. Had the majority of people realized what the 
interior of Devonshire House was like, it is probable that 
they would not have viewed the destruction of what they 
regarded as a rather ugly building, with the equanimity 
they displayed. But Devonshire House was to Dorchester 
House as a garnet to a ruby. With the passing of Mr. 
Holford’s stately home we should lose London’s most dignified 
private house, and a grave injustice would be done to 
the genius who worked in our midst, unknown to the gener- 
ality, but recognized by those who understand such things 
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as one of the supreme artists 
we have produced. 

Were Dorchester House in 
Paris, the French Government 
would have acquired it and 
made itanational monument. 
They would have collected 
the works, the sketches, the 
studies, and so forth, of Alfred 
Stevens, and would have 
made it a memorial to that 
great man, while preserving 
an architectural masterpiece. 
This is what they did with 
Gabriel’s Hotel Biron, where 
you may now see _ Rodin’s 
work in its glory. They would 
have made it an artistic 
paying concern. But, un- 
fortunately, we never seem 
to realize that artistic things 
can be so utilized. One often 
wonders if we really deserve 
to have great artists at all. 

In earlier days there stood 
a house of some importance, 
but small as compared with 
the present one, on a portion 
of the ground occupied by 
Mr. Holford’s palace. It was 
known as Dorchester House 
from its owners, the Earls 


A view from Park Lance. 


The grand staircase. 


of Dorchester, and was partly 
surrounded by considerable 
grounds on its north and 
west sides. In Rocque’s plan, 
of 1746, the main entrance is 
shown with a _ semicircular 
opening, where the gates of 
the present Dorchester House 
are; but in Horwood’s map 
of 1794 this appears closed, 
the only entrance being from 
what was then Dean, and 1s. 
now Deanery, Street. The 
house faced east and west, 
with its principal front to 
Tyburn, today Park, Lane. 
The last Lord Dorchester 
occupied the house while he 
was still Lord Milton, at 
which time, owing to the 
exclusiveness of its owner, it 
was called “ Milton’s Paradise 
Lost.’ He died, unmarried, 
in 1808, and the place subse- 
quently became the property 
of the third Marquis of Hert- 
ford, who here housed some 
of his wondrous collections 
of beautiful things, and here, 
on March 1, 1842, ended 
his variegated career, pre- 
maturely old at sixty-five. 


evanegreddeed, 


Exactly ten years after 
this event Mr. R. S. Holford 
bought the property, cleared 
it of the existing mansion 
and its numerous outbuild- 
ings, and commissioned Lewis 
Vulliamy to erect an Italian 
palace on its site. This site 
was an exceptional one, and 
by placing his new creation 
at an angle with Park Lane, 
Vulliamy was able not only 
to give it a south and west 
aspect, but to exhibit to 
the best advantage the fine 
structure he designed. The 
building was completed in 
1853, and those who like 
figures will be interested to 
know that it forms a paral- 
lelogram, being over 100 ft. 
in width and 135 ft. in depth. 
On the first, or principal, 
floor are the reception rooms, 
of which one is 34 ft. by 31, 
another 55 by 29; yet another 
42 by 27. In an article 
in the Builder devoted to 
a more or less technical 
consideration of Dorchester 
House, the following passage 
occurs: “This mansion is 
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a very good specimen of 
masonry, and is built for long 
endurance. The external 
walls are 3ft. roin. thick, 
with a cavity of about 5 in., 
and the proportion of stone 
is great, and the bonders 
numerous; the stones are 
all dowelled together with 
slate dowels; and through- 
out, the greatest care appears 
to have been taken by the 
architect to ensure more than 
usually sound construction.” 
The writer’s continuation 
has an irony today of which 
he was not conscious: “If,” 
he says, “the New Zealander 
who is to gaze on the de- 
serted site of fallen London 
in some distant time to come, 
sees nothing else standing 
in this neighbourhood, he 
will certainly find the weather- 
tinted walls of Dorchester 
House erect and faithful, and 
will, perhaps, strive to dis- 
cover the meaning on the 
shield beneath the balconies, 
‘R.S.H.,’ that he may com- 
municate his speculations 
to some Tasmanian Society 
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The chimneypiece in the 
dining-room. 


Of PANtIGUarlesmae) lt-as 
obvious that a house whose 
solidity of construction and 
beauty of external archi- 
tectural and sculptured 
details had been so carefully 
thought out should show in 
its interior a commensurate 
completeness, and to ensure 
thisse Maes eElolford alsman 
himself of consummate taste 
and knowledge, not merely 
gave Vulliamy carte blanche 
to make it as perfect as 
might be, but selected the 
great sculptor whom his 
acumen had detected as 
being a? linealsartis tie 
descendant of Michelangelo 
further to decorate and 
beautify the interior with the 
fruits of his ripe genius. 
Alfred Stevens was at this 
time in the late thirties. He 
had spent nine years (1833 
to 1842) in Rome, part of 
which time he was working 
in Thorwaldsen’s studio; and 
he had become saturated 
with the work of the world’s 
greatest sculptor. Dorchester 
House was erected during 


The chimneypiece in the ballroom. 
Stevens, and was probably designed by an Italian craftsman. 


The original plaster model of the dining-room chimneypiece, 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


This is not the work of Alfred 


1851-53, and soon after Mr. 
Holford, who had the highest 
admiration for Stevens’ 
genius, and was, indeed, his 
chief patron, commissioned 
him to execute the more 
important internal decorative 
work. 

It is, of course, impossible 
fully to describe what the 
sculptor produced here; but 
a few of the outstanding. 
objects may be mentioned. 
In the first place, there are 
the two remarkable mantel- 
pieces, one in the red 
drawing-room and one in 
the dining-room, which can 
be seen in the accompanying 
illustrations of those apart- 
ments, although their dignity 
and amazing beauty Call 
only properly be appreciated 
by an actual examination. 
That in the dining-room 1s 
of Bordiglia marble, its two 
immense caryatids being of 
Carrara, and it remains 
probably Stevens’ greatest 
achievement. The more 
delicate one in the red 
drawing-room (where 


it may be seen flanked by two 
superb pictures, one of them 
Vandyck’s “Abbé  Scaglia,”’ 
which recently attracted so 
much attention at the Flemish 
Exhibition) is wholly of Carrara. 
Another outstanding effort of 
Stevens is the great sideboard 
in the dining-room, let into a 
recess, and recalling, when the 
dominant personality of its 
begetter permits, the grace and 
charm of those men of the 
Fiesole school—Mino da Fiesole, 
Benedetto da Maiano, Desiderio 
da Settignano, Rossellino, and 
the rest. Besides these out- 
standing objects, Stevens did an 
extraordinarily large amount of 
lesser decorative work through- 
out Dorchester House : mould- 
ings of doorways, and the 
frames, carved in arabesques, 
of no fewer than eight large 
mirrors covering wall spaces; 
to mention but these. He was 
working here for some fifteen 


years, and it is said that 
during the whole of that 
time Mr. Holford was kept 


from using one of the rooms, 
and that even at Stevens’ 
death in 1875 it 
still remained un- 
finished, in which 
state its owner 
preserved it, not 
permitting a lesser 
hand to complete 
what the genius 
of his friend had 
begun. Those who 
would study pro- 
perly the work 
of Alfred Stevens 
here, should do 
their best to see 
it am situ, if that 
be possible, before 
it is wrenched 
from its surround- 
ings; but to a 
lesser extent it 
can be realized by 
the vast number 
of drawings and 
studies in the Vic- 
toria and Albert 
Museum, as well 
as in the repro- 
ductions, together 
wi tian sea ble 
commentary on 
the life of the 


DORCHESTER’ HOUSE. 


The original plaster model of a caryatid to the dining-room 
chimneypiece, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Plaster casts of roundels for a door. 
Now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
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sculptor, which Mr. Hugh 
Stannus produced in 1r89oI. 

The glory of Dorchester 
House is the work of Stevens, 
because nowhere else can you 
see so great a variety of his 
achievements, or can so well 
appreciate his extraordinary 
gifts. But there are many 
other things to wonder at in 
this lordly pleasure house. 
There is, for instance, the grand 
staircase, of which the accom- 
panying illustration will give 
some idea; that staircase over 
which George Richmond, and 
how many other experts, have 
waxed enthusiastic; there is 
the beautiful decorative work 
which meets one on every 
side, on walls and ceilings, 
and pillars; and there are the 
pictures and the books and 
the priceless objects of virtu, 
of which, unfortunately, I have 
here no space in which to speak. 

As one wanders through 
these gorgeous rooms—rooms 
which few Italian palaces can 
rival, and no other London 
palace—one cannot but feel 
melancholy at the thought that 
all this, which has 
been contrived 
with such loving 
care and such an 
expenditure of 
thought and ex- 
quisite facility of 
brain and hand, 
should possibly be 
doomed to be 
destroyed. How, 
one thinks, could 
anyone have the 
heart to drive a 
pickaxe into such 
an achievement 
and desecrate and 
obliterate what 
Stevens and 
Vulliamy did but 
sixty odd_ years 
aso=tor th ear 
gracious patron. 
What will the 
POR OrS: tar Ou aeNL Ty 
Holford think, if 
it revisits the 
glimpses of the 
moon, and _ finds 
this wondrous 
palace a heap of 
ruins ? 


In Spain. N 


Some Examples of Brick, Plaster, and Granite 


the S§ spanish Renaissance. 


Vit bildecse and Aqueducts. 
By Veto eer tour 


T has long been 
agreed that 
Spanish archi- 
tects showed a 
special genius for 
bringing out the 
qualities of surface 
ANG Stextire..7 2 AS 
far back as 1854 
Richard Ford was 
drawing attention 
to the fact in an 
atti Che eileen 
Quarterly Review. 
But to think of the 
beauty of a Spanish 
building as no more 
than skin-deep 
would be a mistake : 
the truth appears 
in examining any of 
the large engineer- 
ing works, such as 
bridges and aque- ?: 
ducts. These were 
designed to with- 
stand Nature in the form of floods coming down suddenly 
from the mountains, and man in the form of invading 
armies. Unless the sense of construction had run right 
through to the bones of the design it would never have 
survived. Behind the externals of the Spanish style, then, 
with its much-celebrated picturesqueness: behind all this, 
there lay a long tradition of sound, honest engineering. 
Although Spain contains bridges of all sorts, the most 
famous examples, and those least like anything in other 
countries, run chiefly to two types. These do not answer 
to the legendary idea of a bridge in England. The Cotman 
bridge, for instance: an unsubstantial, dreamlike affair, 
standing in an enchanted evening light, with everything 
about it quiet, peaceful, and static. Beneath it is a cow, 
looking at its own reflection in the water; and there is a 
feeling of the Pastoral Symphony in the air, or of “ Sweet 
Thames, run softly till I end my song.’”’ Then there is the 
special Turner bridge of the Liber Studiorum; a kind of 
romantic rainbow of stone, perched at the top of some 
nightmare gorge or precipice. Clouds of mist and flights 
of birds move underneath it, and again it is a little difficult 
to believe that it ever really existed. Spanish bridges 
seldom suggest either of these. They are solid, heavy, 
Roman-looking; built to last—to stop a besieging army, a 
cloudburst or a tidal wave. One sort runs across a wide, 
straggling watercourse, which may be quite dry during the 
summer, so that a traveller, coming on it suddenly, stands 
still in amazement at the sight of a vast, ponderous erection 


The Puente de Segovia, Madrid. 
work, and is founded on a Roman original at Merida. 
spoil its effect. 


The bridge is built of granite, like most of Herrera’s 


2, of many argies 
laboriously thrown 
across what seems 
to be an empty 
river-bed. It is only 
in spring when the 
snow melts and 
comes down from 
the Sierra, and the 
water rises slowly 
up to the keystones 
of the arches, that 
the true meaning of 
these bridges makes 
itself felt. (Such an 
occurrence is de- 
scribed in Ibajfiez’s 
novel, Entre 
Naranjos.) The 
granite bridge illus- 
trated here (Figs. 1 
and 2), designed by 
Herrera to cross the 
Manzanares at 
The new raised embankments Madrid, is OMmns 
type, though, fer- 
haps, more in order to give a Roman air to the city, 
and pull together the shapeless river-bed, than on account 
of any great danger of the Manzanares sweeping anything 
away. ; 

The second Spanish type crosses a deep gorge, as at Cuenca, 
Ronda, Teruel, and Toledo: the Teruel example being a 
combination of footbridge and aqueduct. Owing to the 
number of deep gorges, bridges of this sort seem to be more. 
numerous and striking in Spain than elsewhere. 

Taking Herrera’s bridge first, then, it is noticeably 
based on a Roman one at Merida. But the adaptation is 
surprisingly well carried out; the nine arches, lifting and 
growing larger to form a climax at the centre, give the 
bridge the appearance of having a sweeping curved top 
when in reality the road that crosses it is practically flat. 
The rough-hewn rustications preserve the granite character, 
and so do the general thickness and heaviness of all the 
parts, mouldings and ornament of any sort being avoided. 
This may seem the obvious way to treat such a design; but 
to do so was far from being the line of least resistance at 
the time it was built. Everything else in Madrid seems to 
have bloomed out into the same uncomfortable granite 
baroque that affected the local churches. It is interesting 
to compare Herrera’s with Waterloo Bridge, which again gets 
its distinction by a correct restraint in the use of granite, 4S 
shown in the plain, unfluted columns that stand on the piers: 

The second example (Figs. 4 and 5) is the small brick 
aqueduct near the Escorial, one arch of which was illustrated 


in a former article 
published in the 
issue of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW 
for August 1926. 

It is difficult to 
say why the effect 
it produces is so 
pleasant. _Revisit 
it again after seve- 
ral years and the 
result is the same. 
Thin brick of this 
sort always looks 
well if only it is left 
alone and _ not 
mixed to any extent 
with other mate- 
rials. Old houses 
rather in the same 
spirit exist in Mad- 
rid along the banks 
of the river (Fig. 8) ; 


plain traditional » 2. A detail of the Puente de Segovia. 


work in violent con- 
trast to the new 


suburban villas, where the brick is not let alone but worked 
into wild, half-Moorish patterns which produce an effect of 
One or two Madrid archi- 
tects, however, have picked up the old style and produced 
distinguished results : the library on the Ronda de Toledo 


great shoddiness and poverty. 


deserves a place in any 
anthology of brickwork. The 
Escorial aqueduct is said by 
people on the estate to be 
contemporary with the Casita 
de Arriba, within a_ few 
yards of which it lies. This 
is probably correct, though 
most people when they see it 
in a photograph take it for 
good work of the Roman 
Empire. The date would be 
about 1772. 

The third example, in yel- 
low freestone, is from Teruel ; 
a two-tier design, aqueduct 
above and footbridge in the 
centre, with a road_ under- 
neath passing along the bottom 
ofthevalley (Figs.6and 7). The 
arches run across from one half 
of the city to the other, and 
brought a much-needed water- 
supply to what is practically an 
oasis in the middle of a rocky 
desert. At present there seems 
to be only a_ small pipe 
running across the top. The 
upper tier has six arches: ac- 
cording to Quadrado (Aragon, 
p. 624) there are 140 more 
somewhere outside the town, 
all of hewn stonework, bringing 


3. 
Herrera, shown here for comparison with the bridge. 
saucer vault can just be seen on the left hand side. 


BRIDGES AND AQUEDUCTS. 


The water now runs in a narrow cement channel, 
but originally there was a wide irregular river-bed. 


Granite vaulting under the Escorial choir designed by 


The 
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water from a spring 
half a league away, 
and tunnelling 
through a mountain 
in the process; but 
I find, on revisiting 
Teruel, that these 
arches, 1f they ever 
existed, do not 
exist now. They 
are not mentioned 
in any local guide- 
book, so that their 
supposed presence 
remains unsus- 
pected till one has 
returned to Madrid 
and is studying the 
history of Teruel 
in public libraries. 
Quadrado gives the 
best and _ fullest 
account of Pierre 
Bedel, the French 
architect, who con- 
structed the aque- 


duct in 1558; from documents in the Teruel archives and 
the local parish church of S. Martin, enough information is 
collected to give some picture of Bedel’s numerous activities. 

It seems that Bedel first made himself famous by re-paving 
the Moorish S. Martin tower; while doing so he supported 


it in some peculiar manner of 
his own, which caused great 
excitement, so that every- 
one who passed through the 
town made a point of coming 
fOp Seem tls This was after 
an open competition, in which 
“among all the opinions 
which the maestros had given 
for the repairs of the tower, 
that of Mr. Pierris was the 
one which most pleased every- 
one, both clergy and parish- 
ioners. Afterwards, when the 
city saw that the work 
and the repair of the tower 
were so well done, recogniz- 
ing the skill of the maestro, 
they determined to _ have 
the water-supply brought in; 
and thus the same master 
who repaired the tower 
brought the spring of water 
and placed it in the plaza 
and other parts of the 
city ; and on the day the water 
reached the plaza the whole 
Chapter, with the Alder- 
men and Liverymen of the 
city, came out in_ proces- 
sion to San Pedro frcm 
Santa Maria, to Nuestra 
Sra. de Gracia, and there 
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waited till it reached 
the plaza, and when 
it arrived they came 
out of San Pedro; 
we returned to the 
plaza giving thanks 
to God for having 
completed in our 
time: So, egteat ara 
work as this of the 
spring of water. 
This same maestro 
made the arches of 
the Rambla by 
which the water 
passes to the city. 
The water reached 
the plaza in 1558.” 
Bedel was only paid 
ten sueldos (pennies) 
a day for his work 
on the tower, “not 
much, considering 
his skill and the 
amount of work he 
did: healsomade the 
Celadas fountain 
and many others 
which, not to be 
prolix, I leave un- 


mentioned. At New Year after the tower was done 
we gave him a black-“suit of the best cloth= we 
had.’ Bedel also constructed a tunnel at Daroca to 


carry off the dangerous local floods... The maestro 
ended his days and was buried with his wife in the 
mountain town of Albarracin in 1567. Of his two sons 
one became a Franciscan and rose to be Difinidor of 
the province and of his Order in Aragon; the other 
took up the profession of apothecary. Apart from the 
tunnel and aqueduct Bedel seems only to have worked on 
churches—one (Gothic) in Albarracin and another (restored 
after a fire) in Mora de Rubielos. This, and the fact 
that a stone used to exist 
in Albarracin to com- 
memorate him, is all that 
it is easy to discover; but 


perhaps the new Calpe 
guide to Aragon may 
contain further informa- 
tion. 


There is one surprising 
thing about this Teruel 
aqueduct. Although built 
by a Frenchman, and 
as a solution to a new 
problem in a new way, 
and in a stone which is 


1 Ponz in his Journey in Spain 
(Viaje en Hspana) says this is 
referred to in a book called 
Antiquities of ithe Most Neble 
City of Daroca, published in 5. 
Saragossa in 1691 by Don 
Christabel Nufiez y Quilez. 
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4. <A brick aqueduct near the Escorial, which is said to be dated 
about 1772. 


A detail of the aqueduct. 
size II in. by 6 in. by I in., 
to form voussoirs. 


REVIEW. 
locally rare 


in brick), it some- 


how blends _ per- 
fectly with its 
Aragonese sur- 
roundings. The 


TO teentaO 


which had __ long 
existed in the 
country ; namely, 
the thin, high- 
backed Arab type 
only wide enough 
for one mule to 
cross 
and the standard 
Roman aqueduct 


and Segovia, 
possibly seen by 
of France.  iilie 
result of this cross 
between two tradi- 
tions is something 
that looks entirely thoroughbred. Bedel seems to have 
been a skilled and daring engineer who knew what to 
leave out, and the result is that his bridge, which looks 
about as thin as a calling-card, has stood successfully 
in this exposed and wind-swept valley since the time 
of the Armada. The stone face has hardly crumbled 
at all. No such determined attempt to solve the water- 
supply question of Teruel seems ever to have been made 


Bedel in the South 


(the 


town is nearly all | 


reason is perhaps — 
this, that if Gsm! 
perfect combination — 
bridge- | 
building traditions © 


| 
|| 
| 


at a- timer | 


as seen at Merida 
and 


since; though lately a meeting was held to reconsider the — 


subject, and travellers who stay in a Teruel fonda may still 
see people bring in bottles of “a good water, a special water 
from such-and-such a fountain” to drink with the cloudy, 
leathery-tasting local wines. 
These three examples of 
bridges or aqueducts in 
granite, brick, and _free- 
stone give some idea of 
how designs naturally 
worked themselves out in 
the three materials; but 
there also exists in the 
country a tradition of 
concrete, which can be seen 
on the Seville plain; not 
so much in bridges and 
aqueducts as in the form of 
ordinary buildings like the 
bodega or wine-store illus- 
trated in Figs. 9 and 10. 
La Palma del Condado, 
where this bodega occurs, 
is an old _ wine-growing 
town between Seville 
and the south coast. 


The bricks average in 
and are not tapered 
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6. Los Arcos, Teruel, from the road. 


7. From the gorge. 


The aqueduct was built in 1558 by the French architect, Pierre Bedel. 


It lies on that flat, incredible plain whose inhabitants are 
different from those of any other part of the world ; so different 
that the alegria, the high-spirited gaiety which is their key- 
note, has survived the Industrial Age, and brought with it 
several old crafts and methods of construction.  Tile- 
making, brick-cutting, wrought iron, and, probably, “ Guas- 
tavino”’ construction, may all be said to go back unbroken 
into the past. The Seville character 
‘is not, as is often supposed, some- 
thing butterfly-like, without weight 
‘or driving power behind it; it is 
a force to be reckoned with since 
it has succeeded artistically where 
the rest of Western Europe has failed. 
| The first sign of something strange 
in the air makes itself felt as soon as 
‘one crosses this district by train. 
In spring, which is the time to 
‘travel, a kind of warm invisible 
cloud slowly floats in through the 
carriage window; something that 
has floated over miles and miles of 
hot orange-blossom, almond-blos- 
som, cistus, and small herbs and 
rock-plants of several hundred var- 
jeties, all in full blast under the 
spring sun; they throw off a kind of 
incense, which afflicts the grim 
northern traveller with a helpless 
sensation, as if he had taken a 


'ticket for Nirvana instead of for the 
South of Spain. 

_ The next shock is when the train 
tere a station. The whole popu- 


lation seems to be on the platform, 


8. An old house near the River Manzanares, 
Madrid, illustrating the same all-brick tradition 
as the aqueduct shown in Figs. 4 and 5. 


and they are all either smiling or laughing outright. Not at 
the grim traveller, but at things in genera]. People can be 
seen doing business at the carriage window during the five 
minutes’ halt; talking—with hands and feet as well as 
voices—singing, whistling, eating shrimps sold by an old man 
who looks like Virgil; or just leaning against a hot white- 
washed wall and doing nothing whatever, with all the grace 
in the world and not a single pang of 
conscience about Work. And this is 
the province whose coloured tiles are 
better designed in every way than 
those of England. Beyond, in a field 
old men are digging, bent double, as 
they have been since early morning 
and will be till late at night. The 
train moves, two canaries sing loudly 
in their cages, there is a shower of 
almond blossom, and the station- 
master suddenly appears, chasing a 
goat and two kids out of his office 
with a piece of wire. There is a 
glimpse though the door of a charm- 
ing interior, with kitchen chairs, red 
tablecloth, and opal-blue spittoons. 
As the train moves on, something de- 
taches itself from behind the station 
buildings; an enormous—a_porten- 
tous—church, a great piled-up com- 
position of dome and tower and 
coloured tiles; a bewildering design, 
so that it is hard to say where the 
sensation of pastry ends, and the true 
feeling of entering the Kingdom of 
Heaven begins. Soon it is gone, round 
a bend, and the country rolls out 
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once more; low 
green meadows 
stretching away in- 
to infinity under a 
rain - washed Ny 
with at far interval 
a whitewashed vil- 
lage standing on a 
slight hill and flash- 
ing and sparkling in 
the sun. 

How can _ one 
think of construc- 
tion in surroundings 
likey theses? iy iet 
there is something 
arresting in the 
appearance of the 
half-finished wine- 
warehouse ; it at 
once suggests the 
illustrations in 
Choisy, showing 
Roman barrel- 
vaulting. 

This particular bodega was built in 1923, close to La Palma 
station. The builder had never done one quite like it 
before, but had every fact and tradition of local methods at 
his finger-tips, and was confident it would last “sixty, eighty, 
oh, a hundred years at least.’”’ The construction explains 
itself : a series of brick piers carrying concrete arches, with 
the walls between made up of pisé-de-terre; tapia, as it is 
called locally. There is a tie-rod, and, as the concrete sets 
as it rises, not much centering is used. The bricks are hand- 
made as usual, and probably from Niebla; a layer of them 
is laid flat on the-centering and the concrete trowelled 
on to the top. When the centering is removed the bricks 
remain and form the under-side of the 
arch, a similar method being used for 
local staircases. If this is really the 
survival of an old concrete tradition 
(as is likely, since such bodegas must 
always have been wanted in a wine- 
growing town), then it represents a 
form that has crystallized out, like 
the wooden ship, or the Greek temple, 
after a long spell of time. It is 
noticeable that concrete is only used 
where it is really necessary; not all 
over the building indiscriminately, as 
often happens today. 

That concrete was used here by the 
Romans is shown by a passage in 
Ortega’s Guide, describing Alcala de 
Henares. He remarks that the town 
possesses “ exquisite bread from the 
mills, singing birds, particularly the 
innumerable nightingales. . . . At 
the entrance to the town stretches an 
ancient Roman bridge of ten arches. 
. . . The construction of those works 
intended to carry water is truly monu- to. 
mental and cyclopean; particularly 


9g. A modern bodega or wine warehouse at La Palma del Condado. 
suggest Roman barrel-vaulting. 


A detail of the bodega. 
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that known as La 
Mina. . G Upon 
this great hydraulic 
work, Phoenician 
without any ques- 
tion, Romans and 
Arabs laid _ their 
hands, and effected 
radical improve- 
ments. The 
castle, whose foun- 
dations are certainly 
Phoenician, carries 
out the military 
plan of Hannibal 
the Great. Later it 
was strengthened 
by the Romans, 
whose materials of 
construction are 
there evident, since, 
combined with 
stone, there is to 
be found hormigon 
or argamasa.” 
Hormigon is the local form of concrete. 

That concrete was used in Spain before the Romans arrived 
is pointed out by Mrs. Wishaw, the writer and archeologist, 
in her guide to the Museum at Niebla. “This material, here 
called hormazo in the coarser quality, and hormigon in the 
finer, is described by Pliny and Varro as a compost of earth 
and stones used by the Iberians in the construction of their 
fortresses, stronger than quarried stone and almost imperish- 
able. Specimens of it, from the city walls at Seville, from 
Sanlucar la Mayor. . . and other Tartessian ruins, as well 
as from the Seville Labyrinth, are shown in the Museum. 
Those from Sanlucar contain some of the wooden frames used 
in the building, found in the middle 
of a block three metres thick, which — 
fell-ingroxr2 ss 

From the above it seems possible 
that concrete was flourishing in Seville 
at the time when Romulus was just 
marking out the walls of Rome with 
his plough. But what happened be- 
tween Roman times and now, and 
how much this hormigon was used 
during the Renaissance, is a question 
that is still waiting to be answered. 


The concrete arches 


In modern Spain there are districts 
where the use of brick, plaster, and 
granite still follows the sound old — 
tradition. Brick, between Olmedo 
and Medina; plaster on the Seville 
plain ; granite in the Escorial village. 
A visit to any of these sites will at once 
establish what these articles originally 
set out to prove: that whereas the 
tendency of Italy was to squeeze evely 
material into one common mould, 
that of Spain was to let each material 
develop freely along lines of its own: 


The walls between 
each arch are of rammed earth (tapza). 


This article concludes Mr. Elton’s present series. 


Articles I, II, and III were published in the issucs of TRE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for August, 


September, and October, 1926, respectively, and Nos. IV and V appeared in the issues for January and August of this year. 


The Architecture of the Scottish National 
War Memorial. 
Designed by Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., R.S.A. 


An Appreciation with some Criticisms. 
By Alexander N. Paterson, M.A., A.R.S.A. 


‘S one turns 
Line. corner 
from Crown 
Square after 
visiting the Memo- 
rial which occupies 
its northern side, a 
little building oppo- 
site holds the eye. . 
It is the twelfth- 
century Saint Mar- 
garet’s Chapel, 
simple in the ex- 
treme, a tiny oblong 
of rough and poor 
rubble, gabled at 
both ends, and with 
slated roof. Yet, 
perched aloft on its 
eyrie of this topmost 
battery of the castle 
as seen against the 
city spreading far below, with the Forth and Fifeshire hills a 
more distant background, it is impressive in the highest 
degree. This may be in part to the contrast with the bulk 
and comparative richness of its neighbour, yet from the 
contrast the thought springs as to whether the sentiment 
which the Memorial enshrines might not have been more 
powerfully conveyed if it were shorn of some of its 
exuberance both outside and within. ° 

With this in mind, one may return for a further study 
of the new work. 

Alike for the general conception of the building and for 
the imagination and skill shown in its execution, Sir Robert 
Lorimer well merits the praise bestowed on it on all sides. 
The conflicting claims which it is the work of the architect 
to reconcile in connection with any building scheme have 
here been multiplied exceedingly. The Crown authorities : 
the committee with its, at times, divergent views; the 
military and other units; the jealous eye for the city’s 
amenities of the Cockburn Society; and the supersensitive 
concern of the Edinburgh public regarding the skyline of 
the castle—all these he has had to satisfy. If, as counter- 
vailing advantages on the credit side, are reckoned the 
ample funds available, an enthusiastic and indefatigable 
chairman in the person of the Duke of Atholl, and the able 
band of builders, sculptors, and craftsmen as his co-workers, 
he is no less to be congratulated on the manner in which 
his difficulties have been overcome. Nor must one overlook 


From the Mound. 


the limitations im- 
posed by the di- 
mensions and plan 
of the old barracks 
incorporated as the 
Hall of Honour in 
the final scheme, 
combined with the 
required provision 
of spaces of pre- 
scribed number and 
equal importance 
to contain the indi- 
vidual memorials of 
the regimental and 
other units, while 
at the same time 
devoting enough 
wall space for the 
efficient and effec- 
tive lighting of 
the interior. How 
skilfully this has been accomplished in the distribution of 
the window openings, with due regard to the interior and 
exterior effect, may be seen from a study of the plan. 
Withal there lingers the thought awakened by the little 
chapel and one wonders whether, alike as regards archi- 
tecture and craftwork, a severer restraint might not have 
given to both a stronger appeal; and this both outside and 
in. A visible stone-slated roof to the Hall of Honour 
similar to, if of a lower pitch than that of the shrine, would 
have tranquillized and unified the whole building. The old 
barracks had none, so probably the skyline fetish made this 
impracticable, but, in its absence, the many breaks and 
reprises of the crowning cope have a restless appearance. 
These might have been largely modified with benefit, 
especially if accompanied by a strong stringcourse at a 
lower level in the neighbourhood of the spring of the 
internal vault, to give a lateral tie to the old and new 
portions of the building, and to link up the rather 
isolated windows and niches of the Hall of Honour. 
Again, one notices that on the exterior of the Shrine itself, 
and within its short 30 ft. of length, the strongly marked 
notes made by the carved gargoyles, the coats-of-arms, and 
the angel group over the central window are placed at four 
different levels, none of which, again, correspond with that of 
the neighbouring enrichments on the return walls of the Hall. 
The exterior design of the Shrine in general, by.its power- 
ful buttresses and deeply recessed lofty windows, recalls 
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the same architect’s earlier suc- 
cess, the Thistle Chapel at St. 
Giles’s Cathedral. The Shrine 
is, however, less purely Gothic 
in detail and of stronger 
character, both modifications 
entirely appropriate in relation 
to the surroundings. 

In an interesting speech by 
Sir Robert Lorimer, as reported 
in the Press, given to those 
associated with him to celc- 
brate the completion of the 
work, he dwelt on the help 
received from outside sugges- 
tions regarding several aspects 
of the scheme. One of these 
was from Sir David Cameron, 
R.A., who recommended him 
at an early stage to make 
free use of older Scottish 
motives, Gothic and Renais- 
sance, without concern as to 
their archeological discrepancy, 
and with a special eye on 
Stirling Castle. From a long 
browse there, continued Sir 
Robert, he had learned much. 
The advice was good, and it 
is to his credit that he should 
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Carved angels supporting the Cross of St. Andrew on one of 
the buttresses of the Shrine. 


have been ready to accept 
and make use of it, but one 
could have wished for a more 
complete assimilation of fea- 
tures divergent in period and 
scale before giving them a fresh 
life together—this especially in 
the interior. 

Externally the Stirling Castle 
influence is redolent, more 
especially in the small de- 
tached figures within shallow 
widespread niches spanned by 
heavily cusped flat arches. 
But there is this difference, 
that at Stirling the figures are 
poised on elongated baluster- 
shaped shafts which spring from 
the base of the niches, while at 
the Memorial they stand on 
little corbels projecting about 
midway up the plain face 
of the contained area, with 
a resultant detached and 


{ 


isolated appearance in relation — 


to their surroundings, instead — 
association in — 


of the closer 
the case otf those of their 
prototypes. The opinion has 
been elsewhere expressed 
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A Plan of the Memorial. 


THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL “WAR MEMORIAL. 


Plate IT. 


September 1927. 
FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., R.S.A., Architect. 
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The Shrine from the north-west. 


The subject scheme of the seven windows in the Shrine is ‘‘ The Warring Element in the 
Destiny of Man,’ 


‘and the idea culminates in the central window (No. 4). The windows have been planned in three groups, 
sach of which reads as one composition. Nos. 1 and 2 represent the beginnings of strife, tyranny and crime; Nos. Eye 
and 5 symbolize “ Praise,’ and Nos. 6 and 7 are based on “ Revelation,’ and portray the overthrow of tyranny. 
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The Shrine from the north-west. The subject scheme of the seven windows in the Shrine is ‘‘ The Warring Element in the 
Destiny of Man,” and the idea culminates in the central window (No. 4). The windows have been planned in three groups, 
each of which reads as one composition. Nos, 1 and 2 represent the beginnings of strife, tyranny and crime; Nos. 3, 4 
and 5 symbolize “ Praise,’ and Nos. 6 and 7 are based on “ Revelation,’’ and portray the overthrow of tyranny. 
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The south front facing Crown Square. In the shadow of the great arch over the entrance 
doorway can be seen a sculptured figure which is intended to represent the survival of 
the spirit. 


Loe 


A detail from the west end of the Hall of Honour. The left-hand window is dedicated to the Royal Navy, and the centre panels 
show various types of war vessels in action. The window on the right is devoted to the Women’s services, the panels illustrating 
their work in the harvest field, workshop, ambulance, and hospital. The figure in the centre niche represents “‘ Freedom.” 
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The Royal Air Force window at the west end of the Hall of | The Memorial to the Mercantile Marine. Above the large 
Honour. The panels illustrate different types of aircraft, sculptured stone tablet is a circular bronze panel depicting 
airships, and captive balloons. a cargo steamer and a mine-sweeper at sea. 


The wrot steel casket in the Shrine, presented by the King and Queen, containing one hundred thousand names of the 
dead. The marble table carrying the casket rests on one of the highest pinnacles of the Edinburgh Castle rock, which 


can be seen emerging through the floor, 
VOL, LXII—1 
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Inside the Shrine looking towards the entrance. Around the arch is 
carved the Tree of the Empire, on the branches of which are the coats of 
arms of the Dominions, crowned by the coat of arms of the Mother Country, 


THESSCOTTISH 


that by making these figures 
small in relation to their 
setting a subtlety of scale 
has been given to the building. 
This view one has difficulty 
in sharing, more particularly 
considering the great diver- 
gence in scale between the 
figures themselves and the 
immediately contiguous 
sculptured capitals of animal 
motives by Miss Phyllis Bone. 
Brilliantly conceived and 
executed these, but again 
seemingly out of scale with 
the shafts they crown. 

With enhanced effect vari- 
ants of these occur at the lofty 
arch which spans the porch 
centred on the south front to 
Crown Square. In this the architect has given us a noble and 
most impressive feature. The low, round-arched doorway, 
deeply splayed and moulded, and set back from the main 
face, forms, as it were, but the base of the great arch over, 
holding in its deep and shadowed recess a mysterious figure 
by Mr. Percy Portsmouth, large in scale and fine in con- 
ception, symbolic of the Survival of the Spirit. But en- 
thusiasm flags with the skyline. Here again the reprised 
cope, especially in combination with the widespreading 
gargoyles and the upstanding sculptured animal finials on 
the angles, gives one a restless impression detracting much 
from the solemnity and contributing nothing to the uplift 
of the general conception. Surely a simple gable form, 
either with plain skews or crowsteps, would have met all 
the requirements and provided the restful finish desirable. 
Nor can one fail to notice a lack of scale as between the 
gargoyles at the top and the flanking lion and unicorn by 
the base of the porch. 

On entering and the inner door- 
way passed, one’s view is held, 
one’s attention riveted, by the vista 
of the Shrine as seen through the 
lofty and narrow arch between it 
and the Hall of Honour stretching 
away on either side. This archway, 
with its surrounding angels by Mr. 
Pilkington Jackson, over (human) 
life-size, bearing the arms of the 
five principal cities of Scotland, 
and the beautifully designed and 
executed wrought-iron gates and 
grille, is wholly admirable. But for 
one feature, the Shrine itself is not 
less so. The lettering of the inscrip- 
tion surrounding the bronze low-re- 
lef panels which fill the lower walls 
strikes one as coarse and unduly 
aggressive ; the panels themselves, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Meredith Williams, 
though a difficult problem success- 
fully overcome, are rather worrying 
in their perhaps necessary realism 
of buckle, strap and tab. But 
even if these be admitted as 
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A back view of the casket. 
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It is enriched by figures in cast iron 
representing St. Margaret of Scotland, St. Andrew, and six angels 
holding shields blazoned with symbols representing Virtues. 


One of the circular carvings in the recessed bays of the 
Hall of Honour, representing the heads of animals 
engaged in the Great War. 
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7 ' defects, the design of the 
| whole is such as to constitute 
| a fine and solemn climax 
- to the Memorial, its focus the 
steel casket containing the 
rolls of honour, guarded by 
the suspended figure of Saint 
Michael hovering overhead. 

Praise cannot be given so 
freely to the Hall of Honour. 
Its skilful disposition and 
lighting have already been re- 
marked. The long vista from 
end to end is fine, and the 
return bays to east and west, 
like side chapels, unseen 
till on their threshold, en- 
hance the effect produced. 
If only the range of oc- 
tagonal columns, their box- 
like plinths, rudely foliated capitals and clumsily moulded 
architraves, had been dispensed with, the frieze also bearing 
the names of campaigns and battles in lettering even more 
aggressive with its painted background than those in the 
Shrine, the gain would have been great. With the columns 
would have gone also the intermediate consoles with yet 
added gain. The whole order appears to have no structural 
function; it seems to jostle and overpower the arched 
recesses, with their entirely satisfactory containing mould- 
ings, in which are set the regimental and other memorials. 
A marked division between and setting back of these was 
certainly required, but might have been provided by deep re- 
sponds with continuing stone ribs to the barrel vault even with 
the infilling between these remaining of concrete as executed. 

One might linger with pleasure on the many beauties 
of detail in other parts of the building, on the cast and 
sculptured panels and trophies (individually excellent, 
if in the aggregate rather over- 
whelming), on the imaginative 
and decorative quality of Dr. 
Strachan’s windows, but such 
require several articles to 
themselves. 

In the endeavour to appraise 
architecture, as in the case of all 
works of art, judgment must make 
allowance for difficulties, known 
and unknown; should recognize 
and give full value to achievement 
without passing over what appear 
to the critic to be detractions 
from the thing achieved. From 
such a summing-up, and with due 
allowance for time’s unifying and 
mellowing effect, the assurance 
remains that, in his effort to house 
Scotland’s National Memorial of 
the Great War, Sir Robert Lorimer 
has made a notable contribution 
to the country’s heritage of 
architecture and worthily  en- 
shrined its reverence for and glory 
in those who laid down their 
lives in its service. 


Barclays Bank. 
No. 160 Piccadilly. 


Designed by W. Curtis Green, A.R.A. 
By Protessore, Cy Eberelll ye 


O alter one’s own 

building to another 

purpose from that for 

which one designed it 
can never be an easy or even a 
pleasant task. It can rarely be 
a successful one, so one would 
imagine. If, too, the uses are 
as wide apart as those of a motor 
showroom with its big plate- 
glass windows, and a bank with 
its usual air of discreet reserve, 
the difficulty is obviously very 
great. Fortunately for Mr. Curtis 
Green, who has had this task, his 
original building was a block of 
offices first and only a motor 
showroom, though a very noble 
one, afterwards. The block of 
offices with its order of coupled 
Corinthian columns remains, and 
the columns, one thinks, are a 
better symbol of banking than 
they were of motor salesmanship. 
So far, so good. It is the ground 
floor which presents the difficulty. 
This, however, with its three fine 
arches with their richly coffered 
soffits on either front; as far as 
the stonework goes, is still sufficiently massive for any bank, 
and a considerably finer treatment of a ground floor 
than most bank buildings possess. It remains, there- 
fore, to deal with the plate-glass windows and the fine 
wrought-iron grilles which fill them on the Piccadilly front. 
These latter, beautiful as they are, are obviously a little 
lighter and gayer than anything one usually associates 
with banks. They are even a little freer in form than any- 
thing one usually associates with a fully developed and 
fluted Corinthian Order. The obvious solution, then, of 
the exterior would be, so it seems, to take out both the 
plate-glass windows and the grilles and to substitute for 
them some more reticent type of barred window and some 
severer type of grille. Not so Mr. Curtis Green. He 
obviously loved his wrought-iron grilles, and they have 
certainly been one of the pleasantest pieces of craftsmanship 
of recent years. We should all miss them in spite of their 
slight incongruity with the stonework above. Mr. Green, 
therefore, has retained the grilles and has added further 
severer ones as railings below them. So far so good, but 
this was not sufficient apparently for the bank directors. 
The architect has had to add a heavy stone doorway in 
the centre arch, with bronze doors, although members of 
an enterprising mob could always jump through the sur- 
rounding plate-glass windows. One can imagine the bank 
directors saying, ““The public must always enter a bank 
through a certain type of portal—such is their psychology.” 
The reply is, “Such, one imagines, is the psychology of 


The public space, looking towards the 
entrance door. 


bankers.’”’ Anyway, Mr. Green 
has had to diminish the grace of 
his building, which we have all 
admired, by the erection of this 
tomb-like entrance. 

So much for the exterior. The 
interior is another matter. The 
architect here has had the whip 
hand of the bankers; at any 
rate, he and his fine red lacquer 
columns have together persuaded 
them to a new type of bank 
interior. There was always the 
fine vaulted ceiling which, like 
the exterior, was, perhaps, more 
suggestive of a bank (of an 
idealized kind) than of a motor 
showroom. The interior, how- 
ever, in the old days was fur- 
nished with bright things, such 
as black and gold lacquer furni- 
ture and gilt candelabra to go 
with the shiny sides of the cars. 
The wonderful thing is they are all 
there today in the bank and do 
not look out of place. The chief 
reason is that the bank counter 
itself is in black and gold lacquer. 
It outlines, too, a fine public 
space under the central vault. The result is, indeed, a bank, 
and a commodious one, where the public do not have 
to turn to the right or left to find the counter, but a bank 
raised many degrees in cheerfulness. It is a pleasure to 
enter it. There is none of that sense of depression which our 
bank interiors are generally so careful to provide. To be 
told one was overdrawn in Mr. Curtis Green’s lacquer bank 
would merely produce a laugh, and how much better. 
Yet the hall in its main lines is very serious and architec- 
tural and the scale big. Mr. Green, too, has the magnificent 
marble floor to focus with its pattern the symmetrical 
arrangement of the room. It remains, therefore, a noble 
interior with all sorts of added interests which one does 
not usually find in banks. May one find them in future! 
There is obviously now no reason why the places where 
the dismal science chiefly functions should in themselves 
be dismal. It is a great discovery. Yet if they are not, 
such is the character of our race, some people may think 
credit will be shaken. In the meantime it should be 
remembered that all this lacquer work with its highly 
polished surfaces makes a very practical interior. The 
lacquer has only to be dusted, whereas the old-fashioned 
mahogany had to have periodical applications of furniture 
cream. Indeed, it appears that our gloom cost us more, 
and that it is cheaper to be gay. Will our banks learn this 
new lesson I wonder? Whether they do or not we can all 
congratulate Mr. Curtis Green on the courage and success 
with which he has propounded the problem. 
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The entrance front. 
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BARCLAYS BANK. III 


A detail of the 
wall decoration 


in the 


Manager’s room. 
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Selected Examples of Architecture. 


In Continuation of “ The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 


A Survey of Seventeenth- & Eighteenth-Century English 
Domestic Architecture. 


Ormeley Lodge, Ham, Surrey. 


By Tunstall Small & Christopher J. Woodbridge. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


Note.—The following illustrations complete the survey of the interior of Ormeley Lodge. A photograph and measured drawing of the 
niche in the dining-room were published last month. Photographs and measured drawings of the exterior were given in the June issue 
of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
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A DETAIL OF THE BALUSTRADE AND BRACKETS. 
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Exhibitions. 


THE BEAUX ARTS GALLERY, 1 Bruton Place, Bond Street, W. 
Pictures and Drawings by Mr. William Nicholson—Tlo one who 
knows and thoroughly appreciates the record of achievement 
which lies behind Mr. Nicholson, this exhibition was rather 
disappointing : one would have liked some of his designs for 
the theatre to have been included. 

Mr. Nicholson was never a colourist ; his paintings are nearly 
always practically in monochrome with a little colour introduced 
in some small spot in or around the centre of interest. 

There is often, in regard to criticism, a conspiracy of silence 
about certain painters who are supposed to have “ arrived,” 
which really implies they can go no farther. In this sense, Mr. 
Nicholson has not arrived; his latest works show that he is still 
moving on; that he now realizes the necessity of colour, and is 
alert to new movements in art. 

On the stair wall on the way up to the first-floor gallery was a 
study of still-life, drawn with pastels in clean, unmixed colour; 
it could almost be said to be modern in feeling, yet it did not seem 
to be purposeful enough, and in spite of its charming colour was 
not completely convincing. When I read in the catalogue that 
it was “a note for a flower piece,’ I saw why it had not quite 
satisfied me. The freedom of its execution lay in the fact that 
it was not treated quite so seriously and laboriously as a finished 
painting; that the painter had got some fun out of it; but this 
attitude had weakened it in other directions, for it was not 
‘pinned down; its complete realization hung, as it were, 
suspended in some future production. 

Now this is just where the difference between Mr. Nicholson’s 
and the more modern outlook comes in. The modernist 
does not make studies for pictures; he puts all his cards on the 
table and goes as strong as he can at the moment he feels the 
necessity for making his painting; therefore it is immediately 
conscious and vital and final. 

In some of Mr. Nicholson’s later works he has used very diluted 
paint, and a light ground, which he allows to show through, 
giving a luminous effect. But he is not always careful that 
the ground is a sound one, with the result that various unde- 
sirable marks and even previous paintings which have been 
smudged out are beginning to show through. This is certainly 
not as it should be. A man whose work I knew, once sold a 
seascape, and the purchaser was surprised a few years later to 
see some cows coming out of the sea ! 

Mr. Nicholson’s subjects are often inclined to be a little dreary ; 
sometimes the bread which composes still-life groups looks a 
little mouldy, and the study, “ Miss Jekyll’s Boots,” in spite 
of being an efficient piece of painting, still remains nothing 
more or less than a worn-out pair of old boots. 

The paintings in which Mr. Nicholson has introduced more 
colour than usual are “‘ Glastonbury Plain ”’ (27), ““ Red Willows ”’ 
(30), and “ Spring Bunch of Flowers’ (62), though in the latter 
one feels that the colour should have been carried right through 
the picture and not have begun and ended with the flowers. 

Of his portraits the most interesting was ‘‘ The Landlord ” (52), 
a splendid piece of character painting of an individual of monu- 
mental dignity, which was lent by the Manchester City Art 
Gallery. 


THE ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY, 32a George Street, Hanover 
Square, W.1. Modern English Engraver-Etchers.—This exhibition 
was more or less along familiar lines. Those artists who have 
not the requisite lightness of touch or feeling for line that etching 
demands, have perhaps wisely chosen the more rigid and mechani- 
cal method of engraving upon the copper instead of etching it. 
This method has a charm of its own, but cannot compare in 
interest with an etching, which registers unfailingly the character 
and feelings of the etcher. In engraving there is only a choice 
between various lengths and directions of lines sharply incised 
upon the copper; whereas etching responds to individual treat- 
ment and is therefore a much more personal expression. How- 
ever, cach gives something which the other cannot, and that 
which is sympathetic to one man will not be so to another. 

Among the engravers, Messrs. Ethelbert White, Allan McNab 


and Krank Medworth are probably the most accomplished. 
Mr. McNab is able to observe and record astonishingly minute 
details. 

Among the etchers, Mr. Maresco Pearce is doing an original 
type of work, though it is rather woolly in character. 

Mr. Webb’s drypoint “ Colluire ” (45) is spoiled by the back- 
ground; the hills of which it is composed look as if they were 
crumpled pieces of wrapping paper. This would not matter at 
all if other parts of the picture appeared to be made of the same 
material, but they do not; the boats in the foreground look just 
ordinary everyday boats. 

Among the French exhibitors, Mr. A. Dunoyer de Segonzac’s 
etching “‘ Le Chéne a Chaville’’ (94) and Mr. Jean Marchand’s 
“ Lisouse ”’ (93) were flexible in line and free in handling; these 
artists have the ideal touch for the etcher. 

“ Reverie ”’ (108) is a strong and interesting piece of work but 
rather depraved in feeling. 

There were two loosely-drawn lithographs by Matisse, and 
also one in this medium, “‘ San Mandrier ” (79), by Mr. Henri de 
Waroquier. ; 


THE REDFERN GALLERY, 27 Old Bond Street, W.1. Etchings 
by Mr. John B. Souter and Works by Mr. George Bissill.— The series 
of etchings by Mr. Souter show him to be a conscientious and 
painstaking craftsman. He belongs to the old school of etchers; 
that is, he is only interested in etching in so far as it is able to 
give him as faithfully as possible the actual forms so far as 
ordinary light and shade are capable of giving them. He does 
not use line for its own sake, nor, on the other hand, does he 
control the light and shade so as to render his own personal 
sense of form in such a way as to make his works objects of 
art rather than mere transcriptions of Nature. 

But there is nothing of the fumbler about Mr. Souter; all the 
numerous and intricate lines which he uses are kept quite clear 
and distinct, and supply the light and shade according to their 
width apart, and not throtgh any manipulative work with the 
ink upon the plate. 

His small plates, two or three inches square, particularly 
“ Geillis Duncan ”’ (5) and “‘ Fiona ”’ (9), have a feathery delicacy 
of touch. 

Mr. Bissill’s work has steadily improved since he came definitely 
into touch with modern French art; his designs are more logical, 
and he is happily leaving behind a rather barren formula for 
representing the human figure which he had picked up in a more 
or less superficially clever way from other works he had seen but 
not properly understood. I still find his harlequins and clowns 
rather foolish as decorations. 

This exhibition consists mostly of watercolour drawings. Of 
his few oils, “A Village in the Midlands”’ (49) is the most 
successful; it is very reserved in colour, in fact almost in mono- 
chrome, but it has weight and force behind it because the forms 
are firmly modelled and blocked out in definite shapes, paint 
being plastically used and not photographically. 

Mr. Bissill (or his advisers) is (or are) wise in having dropped 
the title of ‘‘ Miner Artist’; he is quite able to stand upon his 
own legs as a painter and need not be exploited as a sort of freak, 
for he is undoubtedly a very promising painter. 


THE O.W. ARTS GROUP, 1 Little George Street, Westminster. 
Spanish Drawings by Mr. R. T. Rees and Mr. P. M. Stratton.— 
Both these draughtsmen, being architects, naturally treat their 
subjects from an architectural point of view. Mr. Strattoms 
“ Courtyard of Myrtles, Alhambra, Granada ”’ (7), and his “Court 
of Lions, Alhambra, Granada” (10), both of which are pencil 
drawings, are interesting for the rich and full detail they suggest. 
His pen-and-ink drawings, ‘“‘ S. Maria la Ronda ”’ (5) an interior, 
and another of the same building from the outside (6), were 
perhaps the most satisfactory in this medium. 

Mr. R. T. Rees showed mostly small carefully-drawn watel- 
colours, the best of which was “Gateway into Toledo ”’ (22): 
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Decorative Art in France. 


By Vernon Blake. 


AR, par nature, ilz (les Francois) sont joveux, candides, 
gracieux et bien amés. 
Wrote Rabelais some centuries since. Yet on visiting 
the salon of the Artistes Décorateurs at the Grand 
Palais one would scarcely call to mind the famous 
lines; at best they come back by virtue of contrast. Curious this 
heavy hand that German Munich has laid on the gayer elegance 
of France. 

It was some time before the war that Munich decorative art 
exposed at the Salon d’Automne schemes of modern furnishing. 

“Excellent, excellent,’ an- 
nounced Forain when his] , 
critical opinion was demanded, 
and then, in hushed and rever- 
ent tones, asked: “But where 
is the body ?”’ 

Even when Paul Follot’s 
accustomed greens are made 
luxurious by wealth of silver 
lavished upon wall and ceiling, 
are brought up here and there 
by accent of nutmeg-coloured 
wood, even then we do not 
feel ourselves yet in touch with 
the graceful, natural ease of 
France. 

“Mais, c’est gentil ca,’ de- 
clared a modern fairy passing 
before a dull silver screen by 
Suzanne Lalique on which a 
multitude of small birds perch 


ness of costly wood in shapes too often funereal in kind. At any 
rate the workmanship is beyond criticism, the woods, ivory, - 
silver beyond reproach; yet when we turn to the sister art of 
painting all is technical anarchy. Composition is banished, 
anything painted anyhow would seem to constitute a master-— 
piece. On the walls of some of the pseudo-rooms at the salon 
are hung modern paintings. The contrast is painful between 
the faultless cabinet-work and the absence of all craft knowledge 
from the picture. What can signify this absolute opposition in 
aim? Qn the one hand, painters make hay of craft; on the other 
hand, cabinet - work touches 

z , such a perfection of wealth of 

material and workmanship as 
we have rarely seen. Indeed, 
this perfection of execution is 
often needed to render accept- 
able the often too simple lines 
of the design. It is difficult 
to imagine a magnificent buffet 
executed in amboyna wood, 
enriched with some artfully 
bestowed bas-relief in silver, 
turned out anew in the pine 
or oak which would bring it 
within the reach of modest 
purses. And that is the justi- 
fied reproach which many 
address to the designers of 
modern furniture: that they 
have created a style for multi- 
millionaires, but beyond the 


upon a complex tracery of 
boughs. Dark grey and silver, 
it is of a truth discreet and 
gentil; it would seem—as, in- 
deed, to be supposed — that 
the women oppose a_ better 
resistance than the men to 


the solemnity which reigns 
among recent furniture. Such 
is not always the case. Lucie 


Renaudot is needlessly severe, 
while one of the happiest 
modifications of the influence 
of Munich is that of Leleu, 
who, working as usual in 
collaboration with the maker 
of rugs, Da Silva Bruhns, has 
imagined a delicately successful 
scheme of terra-cotta combined 
with a whole symphony of greys. 
In “the> (fue) the terra-cotta 
suddenly clears to rose, yet so carefully is the transmutation 
carried out that the brighter floor note does not hold the eye. 
A difficult thing in decoration, equitable management of the 
floor. One feels one might live in the room, the artificiality 
which so often stiffens the work of the ensembliers has been 
gently thrust aside, veiled by certain subtleties of form and 
tint which, aided by just those variations which real occupa- 
tion of the room inevitably bring, would make of it a fitting 
background for present-day costume and manner. 

It is difficult to understand the want of unity in artistic aim 
today. Women’s costume is simple and almost gay in intention 
fashion even demands slimness from the women themselves ; 
yet for their use the makers of furniture offer an extreme massive- 


The hall of a private hotel. 
ceiling silver. 
rep. 


The walls are pearl-grey in colour, and the 
The furniture is of rosewood upholstered in emerald green 
The carpet is brown, grey and jade green. 


Architect and Designey : PAUL FOLLot. 


dreams of average man. 
Djo-Bourgeois might propose 
his furniture, in cream - white 
and lemon-yellow, largely con- 
structed in aluminium as fitted 
to reasonably priced produc- 
tion. But the too evident 
influence of now nearly worn- 
out Cubistic doctrines creates 
an uncomfortable sense of rigid 
angularity; it would be diff 
cult to feel at home in such 
surroundings. His esthetic is 
strictly mechanical—indeed, a 
villa near Cannes is like nothing 
so much as a lighthouse or 
naval station of some sort. 
Doubtless design of the future 
must take into very consider- 
able count the mechanical tend- 
encies of the age; but is the 
designer justified in serving us with almost unadulterated 
geometry in lieu of art ? t 
He is nearly alone in the present salon to hold up the geometric 
banner beloved of Mallet-Stevens, if we except an unusual child's 
bedroom by Raymond Nicolas, where cream-white is set off 
by line and area of brown polished wood. Semicircular backs 
modify the too great straightness elsewhere. oa 
“DIM” (Joubert et Petit) are this time—as often—happy 
a scheme of terra-cotta reds mingled with beige and black, 
silvered lights catch on the long velvet lines of the window 
hangings which set the particular note of red. <A_ strange 
apocalyptic animal by Gaugin’s son contorts itself upon the 
buffet, and just one note of clearest violet focuses in thinnest 
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The chest is of amboyna and rosewood, ornamented with ivory. The The Rotonde Jean-Goujon, showing its six capital-less columns. 
arm-chair is upholstered in natural light havana-colour morocco. Designed by MICHEL ROUX-SPITZ. 
Architect and Craftsman : MIcHEL ROUX-SPITZ. The ceiling is by M. PERZEL. 


A bedroom painted in a light beige colour. The curtains above the bed are of yellow silk rep and the carpet is a dark beige, 
The handles of the doors and of the drawers are in polished maillechort. 


Designer and Crafisman : DjJo BourGEoIs. 
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glass upon the laid 
table. 

The Rotonde Jean- 
Goujon is the work 
of Joux-Spitz, who 
appears more than 
once in the salon, 
notably in a design 
for a facade. With 
him Raymond Subes 
shows three splendid 
wrought-iron gates 
which remind us 
that perhaps the 
most satisfactory 
outcome, Oly rhe 
modern movement 
lies precisely in this 
direction. Subes also 
shows a truly 
magnificent effort of 
his art in the shape 
of an imposing gate 
set In masonry 
reminiscent of I 
know not what 
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prison in their as- 
pect; often a little 
barred judas in the 
door spells suspicion 
of the would - be 
buyer. One feels it 
difficult to penetrate 
into these diminu- 
tive strong-rooms 
which offer no 
seductive invitation ; 
I fear theyaame 
contrary to the 
immutable laws of 
sale. 

One comes away 
from the exhibition 
slightly oppressed by 
this sadder note of 
modern decoration. 
A Diana-like statu- 
ette flees swiftly, 
the torso horizontal 
with speed and 
one leg stretched 
straight out behind, 


Moorish fortress of fantastic in concept, 
olay Se . none A sitting-room in which the cupbeard is of amboyna and the chairs are upholstered in silk velour. pu pps : ee 7 
modern withal. The carpet is terra-cotta and rose in colour, and was made by Da Silva Bruhns. Sev Lalique 1s 

Paulikisswvas eed BN spartan in simpli- 
some beautiful and Spek erator city. A  tablewegn 
intricate ironwork. When we remember how many are now transparent glass is supported on a large hollow and 


forging really powerful, yet elegant, screens, gates and even 
furniture, we are forced to admit that perhaps here is the 


fullest achievement of our age 
thought that the tendency 
towards engineering rigidity of 
design would have made itself 
most felt in this material par 
excellence of the machine: iron. 
Yet, no; the very contrary is 
true. The forgers of iron have 
most happily hit upon com- 
bination of strength and ele- 
gance, of straight line, and of 
ingeniously twisted curve. The 
gates of Subes are made of 
squarely intertwined bars which 
add an agreeable suppleness to 
the sterner chequer work. Taking 
all into count, I think I have 
felt higher esthetic satisfaction 
before ironwork than before any 
other manifestation of recent 
art. 

In the street of shop fronts 
fantasy seems to have had free 
play. More than once ‘an _ in- 
genious use of the name as an 
intricate part of the decoration 
renders it almost illegible. The 
artist demands from the public 
an unusual and Chinese habit of 
vertical deciphering, or forges in 
iron to a decorative but hardly 
readable result. The vogue tends 
seemingly towards diminutive 
shop windows in which a single 
article is displayed. Will such 
paucity be, in practice, conducive 
to considerable sales? Surely 
in this case art and commerce 
should come to an _ equitable 
conclusion. 

On the whole, these shop fronts 
have something of the forbidding 


cylindrical oval foot. 
atop. The thing stands 


in art. One would have 


An ornamental wrought-iron grille to the entrance of the house 

which M. Roux-Spitz is building for himself in co-operation with 

M. Subes, in the Rue Guynemer, near the Luxembourg, Paris. 
All the parts ornamented with small scrolls are gilt. 


Designer : MICHEL ROUX-SPITZ. Crafisman : RAYMOND SUBES. 
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Just the cylinder and the oval plane 
alone 
Dunand shows black lacquered screens and metallic plaques, 


in a dim- draped recess. 


one of which is_ decorated 
with two serious birds perched 
among intersecting triangles of 
brown and silver, and is placed 
along with work by Joseph 
Bernard, Bourdelle, Delamarre, 
and Landowski in Roux-Spitz’s 
rotonde with its six capital- 
less columns. strictly cylindrical. 
This last is busy erecting the 
immense monument to the de- 
fence. of the Suez Canal, which 
will be inaugurated at some 
future date. 

Maurice Sognot and Marcel 
Guillemard give us, each of 
them, ensembles into which fit 
with singular apropos the rose and 
black fantasies of Marie Laurencin. 
Maurice Sognot’s wood is almost 
white, and the variation is 
played upon rose and_ beige 
with a note or two of pure 
ceruleum on the floor itself. 
Why is it that even from here, 
too, as from the serious children 
of Marie Laurencin’s brush, gaiety 
seems banished? It would seém 
that the modern world sets out 
very seriously to enjoy itself 
with the aid of jazz bands and 
space-devouring motor-cars; but 
that the lighter, more spon- 
taneous gaiety of elder times 
has died out both from life 
and art, which all too often 
offers us an architecture of 
prisons, a very sepulchre of fur- 
niture, a painting of decomposed 
nudes. Alas, poor Rabelais, were 
he to return! 
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TX.— Standing Cupboards and Shelves. 


By John C. Rogers. 


EW articles of furniture are more anciently recorded 
than cupboards. While first place must be given to 
low-lying boxes with hinged lids which are termed chests, 
some very early examples remain of the upstanding 
box with hinged doors which now are designated cup- 
boards, but which in the Middle Ages were known chiefly as 
aumbries; such, for example, as that to be seen in York Minster 
and Woodbridge Church. In those days the term cupboard 
denoted an open structure of shelves upon which the cups were 


placed and the plate displayed. Such pieces, however, later 


came to be called buffets, and 
cupboards then gradually received 
the wider significance which to- 
day denotes any piece of box 
formation fitted with hinged 
doors, excepting those specially 
designed for storing clothes. For 
the latter, the ancient term was 
“press” or “‘ pressour,” and right 
up to the late eighteenth century 
the expression was _ retained, 
Chippendale and his contempo- 
raries producing designs for 
“commode clothes presses ’’; to- 
day such are known as_ ward- 
robes. The wardrobe, being an 
important piece of bedroom fur- 
niture, is therefore excluded from 
this article, for which I have 
collected a miscellaneous group 
of cupboard structures, each in 
its way a worthy example of 
modern design and craftsmanship, 
all of them very simple and per- 
fectly suited to the small house 
of today. 

The construction of cupboard 
furniture has much in common 
with chests of drawers, for both 
types require some kind of box 
or carcass, and frequently the 
intended purpose of the piece 


two traditional methods to work upon, and a third which 
is entirely modern; the former are, firstly, in point of age, 
a panelled framework, and secondly, the flush surfaces of built- 
up boards which in some cases are veneered. The latter 
consists in the utilization of plywood, which is now obtainable 
in many qualities, thicknesses and kinds of wood, and is a 
thoroughly dependable material. Plywood construction has 
the same appearance as built-up boards of solid timber, but 
there are some restrictions due to its formation that bar its use 
in certain types of the highest class of work: for instance, not 
a little interest is given to the plain design in Fig. 1 by reason of 
the dovetailing being exposed; this, of course, demands solid 
timber; but in cases where the surfaces are to be veneered or 
painted, as Figs. 5 and 6, or the jointing is obscured, broad surfaces 
are more safely and surely made of single pieces of stout plywood. 
By its use, all risk of shrinking, splitting and warping is eliminated. 
It has, in fact, become an essential material in the construction of 
many grades and types of furniture; it conserves the use of solid 
wood with which it compares favourably from the point of view 


3 é 2 1. A boot cupboard in Cuban mahogany with brass and 
necessitates a combination of ebony handles. 
drawers and shelves. Inbuilding  pesieney: Gorvon RUSSELL. 
the carcass, the designer has 


of strength and weight, and is much more reliable than the 
insufficiently seasoned timber available; moreover, its use 
cheapens production by saving in labour costs. 

The fact remains, however, there always has been and, so long 
as handicraft remains, always will be, a certain appeal in the use 
of solid timber for furniture. It forms part of the—possibly 
conservative—craftsman’s notion of a really first-class job: 
there is a fine tradition, passed down through the ages, con- 
trolling the handling of beautiful wood on the bench, that only 
a practical craftsman can appreciate. It is unthinkable that 
plywood can ever share in this, 
for it is a scientifically manu- 
factured article, which, in gaining 
immunity trom the natural detects 
of timber, has lost, nay, has never 
earned, that keen interest and 
respect that all true craftsmen 
feel for natural products. But 
there is no denying that furniture 
is, in the mass, now a factory 
product, with almost every opera- 
tion done by machines; in such 
a sphere plywood finds its place 
quite naturally, and I welcome 
its use in every possible way, pro- 
viding its application is controlled 
by experienced designers. 

A great deal of the furniture 
now being made is overlaid with 
veneers, and I think there is a 
great future for this method of 
finishing, because there is a world 
shortage of hardwoods, especially 
those growths and cuts display- 
ing a well-marked figure. To use 
such material in the solid neces- 
sarily means very expensive work, 
and, though a joy to possess, 
can only be for the few able to 
afford luxuries; whereas, cut into 
veneers, by which waste is eli- 
minated, the material becomes 
much cheaper and available for 
use to a much greater degree 
in work that can be sold at 
moderate prices. Asa ground for these veneers, such, for instance, 
as fine cuts of richly marked walnut and Cuban mahogany, there 
is nothing to equal a plywood carcass. Had this material been 
available in the reigns of William and Mary, Anne, and the 
Georges, there would have been none of the cracked and warped 
panels and doors which we accept as inevitable in the furniture 
of those days. 

Perhaps I ought to mention in passing that good plywood 
can be had in thicknesses up to one inch and beyond, and that 
its use does not therefore imply a substance mean and thin to 
handle, or in appearance; on the other hand, the enormous 
strength given to plywood by its laminated structure allows of 
reduced bulk and weight. 

Again referring to Fig. 1, it is clear from the visible dovetails 
that carcass and plinth are framed up of solid boards; the doors, 
however, appear to be veneered, whether upon natural board or 
plywood base I do not know; but large flush doors such as these 
are now very generally formed of single panels of stout plywood. 
This piece is a boot cupboard made in the Russell workshops. 


Crafismen : RUSSELL’S. 
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5. A boot cupboard in cherry mahogany, inlaid with pear- and 
black-wood. The wood is left urstained and is oiled. 


Designer : C. A. RICHTER. Craftsmen : BATH ARTCRAFT, 

Fig. 2, a pedestal cupboard with shelves over, from the same 
source, clearly is a design for solid natural timber, and looks 
exceedingly well in boldly figured walnut. The legs of octagonal 
section and the chamfering of the shelf frame are typical of 
Gordon Russell designs; the doors and side panels are raised, 
with wide bevel border and small ovolo mould on the edge. 

A large open bookcase with cupboards in the bottom section 
is shown in Fig. 3. It is made in English oak on very simple 
lines, with the side compartments splaying back from the centre 
part. Again the supports are oc- 
tagonal, and the cupboard doors 
alone are framed in panels. The 
few books placed upon the shelves 
show that, when fully stocked, the 
four rows of back bindings, vary- 
ing in tone and treatment, will 
provide the requisite decoration 
for which this plain oak framing 
is an excellent setting. 

A similar motif appears in all 
the uprights of the little cherry- 
wood pedestal cupboard shown 
in Fig. 4. The wood is very 
prettily marked and evidently cut 
from a fine old tree. Interest 
is given to the plain door by a 
shaped wooden handle, and top 
and bottom rails of the cupboard 
are decorated with a bead inlaid 
with box and walnut. 

By way of illustrating the re- 
markable diversity in modern 
furniture design, and the pleasing 
contrast with those types already 
described, Figs. 5 and 6 are worthy 
of close study: both alike injso 
far as they dispense entirely 
with mouldings or chamfers, yet 
differing widely in treatment. 


silver leaf. 


Designer ; EDWARD MAUFE. 


7. A dressing chest made of cedar and overlaid with burnished 


The handles are of glass and jade green silk; the 
feet are of natural ebony with silvered grooves. 


English Furniture. 


6. A toy cupboard with panelled doors. The surfaces are painted 
white, and the door panels are decorated in bright colours. 


Decorated by A. V. FISHER. Crafismen : HEAL’s. 

Fig. 5, a boot cupboard by the Bath Artcraft Co., is a cleverly- 
proportioned structure of flush surfaces. Commencing with a 
shaped plinth, the vertical faces are slightly inset where hori- 
zontal lines or division occur, with an inlaid key pattern band 
across the head of the large lower compartment. The upper 
pair of doors are exact squares inlaid with ebony lines in 
borders and diagonals in the face of the quartered mahogany 
veneer. The lower doors are veneered with single sheets of 
mahogany; the whole piece being stained a rich dark tone and 
highly polished. 

Fig. 6 is a toy cupboard by 
Heal’s, with two panelled doors ; 
all surfaces are painted white, 
with the door panels decorated 
in bright colours with fabulous 
birds and flowers. Quite a 
charming and dainty piece for 
the nursery, possessing ample 
accommodation. 

The dressing chest shown in 
Fig. 7, with which I must con- 
clude, is a composite piece and 
rather more a chest of drawers 
than a cupboard. Apart from 
the very pleasing proportions, the 
chief interest lies in the materials 
employed and to which no photo- 
graph can do justice. It was 
constructed of cedarwood and 
then overlaid with silver leaf and 
burnished; the shaped feet being 
of solid ebony with silvered neck- 
ing. Instead of metal mounts, 
the designer, Mr. Edward Maufe, 
has used drop rings of glass, 
secured with jade silk binding. 
The piece was made by Heal’s, 
and is very intriguing by reason 


Craftsmen; Heav’s, of the novel decorative scheme. 
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A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 
Being Examples of Fine Craftsmanship. 


XVII.—-Modern Stained Glass. 


The Knight 
and 
the Mermaid. 


Designer and Craftsman : 
Nora Coppin 
(Manchester 
Schcol of Art, 
Experimental Class). 


A small window 
designed for a library. 


Speed. One of a series of windows designed for a travel bureau. Clouds. 
Designer: M. BLANCHARD. Craftsmen ; RovarpD, Damon. A design by DuiLtto CAMBELOTTI. 
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Below: 
A Calvary in stained glass. 
Designer : 
M. CREVEL. 
Craftsmen : 
RouarbD, DAMON. 


Modern Stained Glass. 


Below: 

One of a series of eight lights for a 
window in the Bishop Stanbury 
Chapel, Hereford Cathedral. 
Designer and Craftsman : 

A. J. Davies (Bromsgrove Guild). 
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of a private house in 
Montreal, 


Centre : 
The Madonna and Child. 
A window made Designer and Craftsman : 
for the oratory we RET. Lee. Pea ne. Woe, SQL aN 4 : A. J. DAvIEs (Bromsgrove Guild) 
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The fanlight on the glazed doorway of a music room. A verse of a song from the “ Beggar’s Opera”’ is reproduced. 


Designed and painted by MARTIN TRAVERS. 
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Medallions illustrating nursery 


The Godiva Window in St. Mary’s 
rhymes. 


Hall, Coventry. 
Designey : REGINALD BELL. 
Crafismen : CLAYTON AND BEL1, 


—_ 


Designer and Craftsman : 
IsopeL T. M. Goupre (Glasgow School of Art). 
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Centre : Designer 


and Craftsman : 
RoLAND Morris. 
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A design for an early 
lancet window. 
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Sir Galahad drawing the sword from the rock. The Trial of St. Stephen. 
Details of the upper section from two side lights of a series of four nave windows at Cheriton Church, Hampshire. 
Designed and painted by MARTIN TRAVERS. 
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Sun Magic. 


By Hubert Worthington. 


O bask at leisure, like a lizard, on the Acropolis 

at Athens, in the fresh sunshine of spring, is almost 

to be born again. It is to the artist what the dawn 

of faith or love is to the Christian or the lover. 
Theories and arguments fade away in the fullness of enlighten- 
ment which comes to him who has the eyes to see. But this 
depth of comprehension is rarely given to the inexperienced. 
A man must learn the sympathy and humility that patient 
study alone can give, if he would grasp the true significance 
of the Acropolis. 

Moreover, knowledge must be illumined by the re-creative 
imagination of the artist, otherwise the facts and figures of 
“refinements” are but dead and meaningless data. The 
senses must be tempered by the brain in a just balance. 

The illustrations in our textbooks need revising, for in 
recent years reconstructions have given to formless stumps 
the light and shadow of a portico, as in the north porch of the 
Erechtheum and portions of the Propylea. The fallen 
columns of the northern peristyle of the Parthenon are 
rising once again, and soon the eye will see that unbroken 
rhythm and repetition which is one of the essentials of the 
Doric style, as one can see at Pastum or Girgenti. 

What is it that first seizes the beholder and keeps him 
spellbound ? Isitlight ? Isitatmosphere ? Isit the beauty 
of the setting? Is it the incomparable cleanness, colour, 
and perfection of the material? It is hard to say. 

The designers of the buildings on the Acropolis took as 
their first elements light, atmosphere, and sea, the blue 
dome of the sky, the mountain barriers that surround the 
plain of Attica, with the Acropolis itself rising triumphantly 
above the city. Thus the Greeks set their shrines of polished 
masonry in scenes of natural grandeur, rugged rock contrast- 
ing with chiselled marble, the deep blue showing through the 
angle grouping, and the varied colours of mountain and sea 
intensified through the framing of Doric pillars. 

It is poised upon a summit; land and sea are spread out 
below, and the horizon comes some quarter way up the 
columns as you pace the spacious stoa or lie upon the warm 
marble paving. 

Have you seen the temple of the Sea God, set upon the 
apex of Cape Sunium, to catch the eyes of every mariner as 
he sails home, or the majestic fragments of Selinonte jutting 
out into the “myriad smiling”’ ocean, or the temples crown- 
ing the sacred ridge of Acragas, or Segesta set in her desolate 
amphitheatre of engirdling hills, or the three great monu- 
ments of Pastum dreaming solitary by the sea? Then you 
may be prepared for the Acropolis of Athens, rising serene 
above the din and turmoil of the city. 

Rome, Paris, London, have nothing comparable with this. 
No great city in the world can point to such a dominating 
symbol of its greatness, noble and withdrawn, yet ever 
striking the beholder with some new aspect of form and 
light. 

To the citizen in the Agora, to the sailor on the “ wine- 
dark”’ sea, to the quarrymen among the glistening cleavages 
on high Pentelicos, to the shepherd boys piping on the 
“bee-loud”’ slopes of Mount Hymettus, to the husbandman 
cultivating the bilberry-coloured earth on the plain of 
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Attica, the sacred citadel rose as an enduring witness 
of the city’s greatness and of his place as a citizen in 
the State. 

As you sail past the Isles of Salamis and A®gina into the 
Pireeus in the evening, the Acropolis gleams a rosy vision 
in distant majesty. From far or near the appeal is persistent 
and never-failing. You see it shimmering like ivory or 
amber against a cloudless blue in mid-day heat, or as a 
silvery whiteness against dark thunder clouds. You see it 
enveloped in the soft amethyst hues that are peculiar to 
Greece and caused the city to be called the “ violet-crowned.”’ 
You see it in the pearly dreaminess of twilight, or as a 
silhouette against a golden sunset, or in the mysterious 
magic of the moon. 

From every side new beauties of grouping display the 
blending of art with Nature. From Lycabettus the Atgean 
lies blue in the morning, silver at evening, between the 
columns of the Parthenon. 

Perhaps the best view of all is from the hill of Philopappos, 
where from tiny Nike to the Pinacotheca, from the Pina- 
cotheca to the central Propylea, and thence past the grace- 
ful retiring Erechtheum, the eye is led by a subtly graduated 
crescendo to the noble dominating mass of the Parthenon 
itself. Everything is schemed to enhance the effect of size 
and majesty. 

Again, from the rock-hewn Pnyx, where, with eloquence 
as clear-cut as the sculpture, orators addressed the assembled 
citizens, the skill of Mnesicles is shown, for from there you 
see the setting of the Propylea on the western slope, just 
sufficiently below the Parthenon to avoid a clash of interest, 
with Nike, on her bastion, linking the two together. The 
doorways in the back wall of the central portion are sited 
so that the maximum of sky is seen, giving the appearance 
of an open stoa to what is, in reality, a building of great 
solidity and depth. On this central axis, in the days of old, 
stood the great bronze statue of Athena Promachos, cast 
from the spoils of Marathon, her golden plumes and spear 
flashing in the sun, with the Parthenon on the right, the 
Erechtheum on the left, and the distant mountains in a soft 
haze behind. 

Let us dream of the holy precincts as they were during 
the short-lived years of unclouded triumph; of the sacred 
groves, and the votive statues of marble and gilt bronze; 
of the delicate patterns painted on the drapery of marble 
figures. Doors of marble and bronze and ivory inlaid with 
gold, tripods, and metal grilles, enrich the simple strength 
of the colonnades. Conjure up the scene when, from over 
the low shoulder of Hymettus the “rosy-fingered dawn” 
flooded the inmost shrine with radiance, and lit up the jewelled 
eyes, the ivory flesh, the golden armour of the maiden 
goddess of the city. The frieze with its sky-blue ground 
and gilt accessories perpetuated the rich pageantry of cere- 
monial, that made State worship, like athletics and the 
drama, a fine art. 

But enough of this idle fantasy. Consider the fragments 
that remain to us. After the deepening tinge of London 
dirt upon the Elgin Marbles, the unblemished cleanness of 
the stones of the Acropolis comes as a pure delight, It is 
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not that they are uniformly white, for the centuries have 
warmed some of them to a reddish gold or the soft blush of a 
rose. The variety is considerable. The porticoes and walls 
of Nike Apteros and the Propylea are for the most part 
white, though the western wall of the Pinacotheca seems to 
have embodied in its smooth surface the tones of the sunset’s 
glow. The Erechtheum is largely ivory, except for the dove- 
grey of the Eleusinian frieze and the rich tones of the 
maiden’s porch. But the Parthenon is quite apart from all 
the rest, not only in its form and placing, but in the russet 
amber warmth of its noble colonnade. 

Who can adequately sing the praises of translucent 
marble softened and permeated by the all-penetrating light, 
or to what can one liken its beauty ? Can one compare it 
to the evening sun shining through the leaves of the young 
vine, or the ear of a tender lamb ? 

Have you seen the western sun outlining the clear-cut 
profile of a Pentelic head with a bright half-inch edge of 
graduated light, as though a living radiance came from 
within the stone? Look for the same in the crisp arrises 
of Doric building, where flute meets flute like the bridge 
of the human nose, or in the fine rim of the annulets. Look 
for it in the outline of the perfected volute of an Ionic 
capital, or in the Parian antefixz of the roof tiles. 

Thus, in their completeness, the buildings must have 
appeared almost transfigured by this translucent gleaming. 
And this translucence, with the cleanness, fineness, and 
colour of the marble, is but one of the many ways in which 
the light was caught and mastered as an integral element in 
the design of buildings. 

But shadows are the main note in the architectonic 

scale: the shadow cast by square abacus on rounded and 
fluted column; the shadow of the outer columns on those 
behind; of the cornice on the bold full modelling of 
a metope relief; of gutte on the architrave; of columns 
on the cella wall or the stoa pavement. And just as 
it is said of Gothic architecture that the arch never 
rests by reason of th: ever-moving thrust and counter- 
thrust, so the serene and motionless stability of the 
trabeated buildings of the Greeks is never still, never 
monotonous, when steeped in the golden sunshine. Greek 
architecture, and for that matter most architecture, without 
the sun is as the human face in frowning repose. What the 
radiant smile of a joyous spirit gives to the beauty of the 
human face, the Agean sunshine gives to its marble monu- 
ments. The west fagade of a Doric temple seen at dawn is at 
best but a poor affair, but how different is the eastern end 
bathed in the morning rays; and when at sunset the eastern 
front sinks to a deathlike sleep, how dazzlingly the west 
springs to its evening glory and delight. 
To the uninitiated your Doric temple is dull monotony ; 
all very well for an architect, you know, or for the pedantic 
archeologist,” but to those with the artist’s eyes to see, and 
the trained and educated mind to comprehend, no manner 
of building ever possessed a more pulsating life. 

Watch the shadows change and lengthen, watch them the 
live-long day. Sometimes the parabolic shadow on a column 
will move down at the rate of an inch a minute. Within 
this general shadow form is the variety of change on each 
individual flute. And consider the subtlety of the flute’s 
curve. At mid-day the shadow on the south-facing columns 
of the Pinacotheca gives a pattern of exact symmetry. 
Often the half-inch relief of an anta strip, or a triglyph, 
throws shadows several times its own projection in depth. 
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The perpetual change of shadow-form that this sun magic | 
gives must be seen to be apprehended. Truly these temples _ 
are gigantic sundials. 

But to beauty of shadow we must add the beauty of tones — 
of walls in shade, in infinite variety, such as one sees in the 
little-damaged masonry of the Pinacotheca. There is one | 
tone on the southern wall, another on the eastern return, — 
another on the reveals of door and windows, others upon 
the pavement and the rise and tread of stylobate. Then 
there is the subtle charm of the reflected lights which no — 
pen can describe, no brush depict ; for the pentelic pavement 
of the stoa catches the sun and floods the Panathenaic 
frieze with soft radiance from below, filling the marble 
coffers of the ceiling, playing with a fairy glow on the delicate 
curve of the echinus. 

One can scarcely grasp where shade begins and ends, or 
where the reflected light interpenetrates. This sun magic — 
is the spirit that gives warmth and life to cold and lifeless 
stones. It. is the secret of the rhythmic harmony of the | 
architecture of ancient Greece. : 

To Pheidias, Ictinus, Callicrates, and Mnesicles we give | 
the greater glory, for they conceived the whole in the fruitful 
recesses of their minds. They set out the graduated curves 
of entasis and stylobate, and the axis for the dawn to enter. | 
They visioned the unborn shadow and the gracious shade, 
placed the frieze high on the cella wall, fixed the strength 
of metope relief, and the scale of the fifty figures in the — 
pediments. You can hardly differentiate in this marriage 
of building and stone-cutting. Geometry, stereotomy, © 
sclagraphy, geology, yes, and astronomy as well, they 
enlisted in the aid of art. 

A great brotherhood brought these miracles in stone to 
their completion under the direction of the master minds. 
Someone cut the central architrave of the Propylea from the . 
rocky bosom of Pentelicos, another brought it down the 
mountain side and over the Attic plain, another poised 
it in the air and laid it on its bed. Who tempered the 
bronze that cut those tiny annulets in the crystalline hard- 
ness ? Who set those inward sloping drums to a joint thinner | 
than the papyrus leaf? Who cut the frieze ? Who shaped 
the comely back of “Cephisus” for Athena and the pediment 
wall to see? Perhaps this old man fought at Salamis; 
this young one’s sire lies by the blue Bay of Marathon. 

The painted patterns of a fairy delicacy on the drapery 
of marble statues, the casting of Athena Promachos, the 
fashioning of earrings for a goddess in the frieze, were done 
by masters of their craft. 

These were men, indeed. What sublime incentive spurred 
them towards perfection in design and workmanship ? 
It was not greed of gain, nor was it fear of brutal discipline. 
Some vision must have led them to this sane idealism, this 
balance of mind and eye and feeling combined with this 
unerring skill of hand. Such men were happy in honest — 
labour, in pride in the thing done for the glory of something 
greater than themselves. They worked harmoniously 
together for one great consummation of achievement, for 
the honour of Athena and the city which they loved with an 
ardent patriotism such as we cannot pretend to emulate. 
They worked to commemorate the triumph of Greek enlight- _ 
enment over dark barbarism, to mark their gratitude for a _ 
great deliverance, and to perpetuate not unworthily the — 
undying renown of their heroic dead. The legacy of beauty _ 


which they gave the world is still our heritage. We must | 
not waste it. 


Sturry Court and Garden. 


The Work of Lord Milner. 
By Patrick Abercrombie. 


Note.—The name of the house has now been changed to Milner Court. 


The wooden bridge across the River Stour, designed by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 


HE history of Sturry Court is a long one; originally 
a country house belonging to the Abbey of St. 


Augustine, it was 

granted, at the dis- 
solution, to the last abbot 
as a retreat in which to end 
his days. It was a suitable 
spot for the retirement of 
Abbot Essex, who had fallen 
in with the King’s demands— 
in the quiet, retired valley of 
the Stour, enclosed by gently 
rising downs and with the 
towers of Canterbury seen 
across the water meadows. 
An upper bedroom still known 
as the chapel, which looks 
up the valley towards the 
cathedral, is a reminder of 
this period. The next owner 
of importance was Mr. Custo- 
mer Smith, financial minister 
under Burghley, who seems to 
have intended to turn Sturry 
Court into a second Theo- 
balds or Hatfield; how far 
he got it is difficult to say. 
The mansion house we see 
today is evidently the frag- 
ment of a larger one, but it is 
impossible to reconstruct the 
Customer’s plan. Then follow 
some three hundred years 
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The Tudor gateway and avenue of pleached limes. 


of obscurity, during which parts of the house were pulled 
down, mullioned windows taken out and eighteenth-century 


sashes introduced, and finally 
last century a crude, lopsided 
gable added to the west front 
and a clumsy oak staircase. 
The Court had become a 
farm, the old gardens had 
been swept away; but there 
remained the superb  four- 
teenth-century barn, the 
Tudor gateway, and garden 
walls of which the arcaded 
one next the churchyard (seen 
in the view from the church) 
is the most remarkable, and, 
above all, the quiet situation 
by the river, with the church 
and the great weather-boarded 
mill near by and the village 
discreetly screened. The late 
Lord Milner, realizing the 
possibilities of the place, 
bought it, and during the 
later years of his life spent his 
leisure moments here creating 
the garden which we see and 
admire today. It was a re- 
creative task that peculiarly 
suited his genius: to rein- 
troduce design and order into 
what had become, through 
lapse of time and ignorance, a 
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wilderness. Like all true gardeners who work to a plan in 
relation to a house, he sought to introduce the formal 
But here, unless the vestiges of 
the past were to be ruthlessly swept away and the intimate 


beauty of regular shapes. 


scale of the house lost, 
the formality of the plan 
was to be tempered by 
many factors — trees, 
house, barn, gardener’s 
cottage, walls, river; 
and not only by the 
features themselves, but 
by their relation to each 
other—a_ relationship 
by no means fortuitous, 
but refusing a_ hard 
symmetry. The merit, 
therefore, to a student 
of garden design, which 
Sturry Court possesses, 
is found to consist in 
the exact balance which 
Lord Milner struck be- 
tween regularity and 
informality; as you 
walk round the gardens 
they appear much more 
regular than they are. 
That paper symmetry 
which architects so 
often strive for is 
replaced by the effect 
of symmetry, which is 
all that is necessary. 
Two instances may be 
given. The walk that 
approaches the  gar- 
dener’s cottage (with 
its charming but mod- 
est symmetrical Eliza- 
bethan front) appears 


The fourteenth-century barn as seen from the house. 
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The Mere flower garden. 


to divide the kitchen garden into rectangular plots and 
to enter the hedges at right angles and at their centres. 
Again, the yew hedge enclosing the lawn, with its hemicycle 
and arch, appears to be precisely regular; the plan shows 


its departures from 
symmetry. 

The creation of a 
garden of this sort 
must give as much 
pleasure as its enjoy- 
ment when complete. 
Lord Milner, indeed, 
carried it out by stages, 
both by reason of his 
fragmentary leisure, and 
also, we must believe, 
because he relished de- 
vising those separate 
features which add so 
much interest—and the 
element of surprise— 
to a garden; but we 
feel, at the same time, 
that the whole was 
controlled as a unified 
conception in his mind. 
Indeed, it is safe to 
say that Lord Milner’s 
personality cannot be 
fully understood unless 
Sturry Court be visited 
and studied. His cre- 
ative mind is well 
known, but his artistic 
feeling and the delicacy 
of his. taste had here 
scope to express them- 
selves, and in a medium 
that has been  tradi- 
tional with English 
statesmen. 


SLURRY COUR: 


Plate II. October 1927. 
THE GRASS WALK, FROM THE GAZEBO OR GARDEN PAVILION. 


The Gazebo was designed by Sir Keginald Blomficld, R.A. 


at 
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SLURRY COURT: 


Above ; From the tower of Sturry Church. 
Below : A lay-out of the house and grounds. 
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The White Mill on the River Stour. From a watercolour drawing 
by Kenneth Hobson. 


The Black Mill on the River Stour. From a watercolour drawing 
by Kenneth Hobson. 


STURRY COURT. 


The fourteenth-century barn. 


From a watercolour drawing 


by Kenneth Hobson. 


Wisely, at the outset, Lord Milner consulted an architect, 
his friend Sir Reginald Blomfield, who designed for him the 
wholly delightful wooden bridge with a faint Chinese flavour 
and the garden pavilion at the end of the grass walk, which 
is very English. Sir Reginald also made a project for an 
enlarged house and a magnificent garden, but Lord Milner 
preferred to go to work himself in a more leisurely way and 
on a simpler scale. The two stone mullioned windows on 
the entrance front were inserted by Sir Reginald, and the 
satisfactory dormer windows were added on his advice. 
As to the interior of the 
house, Lord Milner at first 
did little; unlike Lord 
Kitchener, who filled 
neighbouring Broome with 
gorgeous china and works 
of art, what had _ sufficed 
for a Kentish farmer was 
enough for Lord Miulner’s 
simple tastes in this re- 
spect. Later, Lady Milner 
showed how beautiful the 
old interior could be made 
with simple and congruous 
furnishing. 

Lord Milner was wont 
to say that he bought 
Sturry Court for the sake 
of the barn. It is, indeed, 
one of the finest in the 


The towers of Canterbury Cathedral as seen from Sturry Court. 
From a watercolour drawing by Kenneth Hobson. | 


county, 160 ft. long, with unbroken ridge and two great 
transeptal entrances. It is practically in its original state, 
though it is not clear whether the upper part of the walls 
showed the constructional timbers filled with brick nogging. 
The darkness of the interior is, of course, of superlative effect 
—an effect well realized by Kenneth Hobson in his water- 
colour drawing; but in order to turn it to a new use, more 
light could be introduced without destroying its character, 
by openings on the opposite side to the mansion house. 

The final phase of Sturry Court has been its presenta- 
tion by Lady Milner to 
King’s School, Canterbury, 


aS a memorial of her 
husband. TPhisacte. wall 
give a permanency to 


Lord Milner’s garden cre- 
ation, without the un- 
pleasant atmosphere of a 
museum ; Sturry Court will 
be in full use by the junior 
school. Nor has the donor 
prevented new buildings, 
provided they are in keep- 
ing with the surroundings. 
Thus does the property 
return to the Church after 
many years, though for a 
new purpose and enriched 
by the personal work of one 
of England’s great men. 


The Royal Mile. 


Bye: Maxwell Scott. 


With Sketches by the Author. 


PREADING over many hills and 

ravines Edinburgh owes much of its 

beauty and charm to its natural sur- 

roundings, and exhibits a striking 
peculiarity in its features that renders it 
unlike any other city in the world. Every 
step one takes is historical; the memories 
of a remote and romantic past confront us 
at every turn and corner. Most marked, 
indeed, is the difference between the old 
and the new city, the former being so 
strikingly picturesque in its broken masses 
and the disorder of its architecture, and 
the latter so symmetrical and almost 
severe in the Grecian and Tuscan beauty 
of its streets and squares. 

The oldest part of the town is the street 
which gradually descends from the great 
Castle Rock, 500 feet above sea-level, and 
terminates at the gates of Holyrood 
Palace, on the plains of the King’s Park. 
This ancient street, commonly called the 
“Royal Mile,” is the most 
interesting part of the old 
city. Great stone buildings 
tower skyward, storey upon 
storey, with black, bulky 
chimneys, crow - stepped 
gables, turrets, and outside 
stairs. The remarkable ap- 
pearance and _ construction 
of Old Edinburgh arise from 
the circumstance of its being 
twice walled, and from the 
need of its inhabitants to 
dwell within these barriers 
in times of foreign or 
domestic wars. The houses 
within the walls gradually 
pressed one upon the other, 
storey mounted upon storey, 
and as they had not room 
to spread breadthwise they 
grew monstrously tall. Each 
house raised its head a 
little higher than its neigh- 
bour to get a little air, and 
at last when all available 
space was filled up they 
had to get over the walls 
and spread themselves out- 


side on the surrounding 
country. 

At the beginning of ee: 
George III’s reign Edin- £ 


burgh was a “picturesque, 
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odorous, inconvenient, old-fashioned town,” 

but after the rebellion of 1745 a spirit 
of improvement began to find expression 
generally in Scotland. Until that date 
the aristocracy were inconveniently housed 
in the tall buildings within the walls o{ 
the old city, and had for their immediate 
neighbours all classes of society. 

It was in the year 1767 that the public- 
spirited exertion of George Drummond, 
provost of the city, procured an act for 
extending the royalty of the city over 
the northern fields, and a move was at 
last made outside the city walls. A bridge 
was erected over the north loch (after- 
wards drained, and now the site of 
Princes Street Gardens) to connect the 
new with the old town. This laid the 
foundation of making Edinburgh a kind 
of double city, first an ancient and 
picturesque hill-built one, and second an| 
elegant modern one regular in aspect and 
each depending upon the 
other for its unique charm 
and beauty. 

We show here a_ few 
sketches, drawn at random, 
of houses typical of the old 
town. Starting from the 
esplanade of the castle, and 
wandering down the “ Royal 
Mile,” we come to the 
Lawnmarket, so called from 
the fact that at one time 
this thoroughfare was occu- 


pied by the stalls and 
booths of the “lawn mer-. 
chants,’ with their rolls of 


cloth of every description. 
Among fashions and customs 
departed was one by means 
of which a_ servant was 
brought to answer the door. 
This was not by a knocker 
or bell, but by an apparatus 
peculiar to Scotland alone 
called a “‘Risp” or “ Tirling- 
Pin” (Fig. 1), which con- 
sisted of a slender bar of 
serrated or twisted iron fixed 
to the door in an upright 
position projecting about two. 
inches from it, and furnished 
with a large ring by which 
the bar could be rasped or 
risped in such a way as 
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Plate III. 


SHOWIN 


AND 


»S HOUSE, ON THE LEPT: 


’ 


LOOKING DOWN THE HIGH STREET TOWARDS THE CANONGATE 
JOHN KNOX 


From a drawing in pencil by J. Maxwell Scott. 
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secured attention. In many instances the doors were also 
furnished with two eyelet holes, so that a visitor could be 
fully inspected before admission. 

One of the handsomest old houses on the northern side of 
the Lawnmarket is the tall and narrow tenement of polished 
ashlar adjoining James Court (Fig. 2). At one time it 
belonged to Sir Robert Ballantyne, but in 1631 it was 
acquired by Thomas Gladstone, a merchant burgess, and it 
is recorded that his own and his wife’s initials are cut on a 
stone on the western gable. In 1634 the city was divided 
for the formation of sixteen companies in obedience to an 
injunction of Charles I, and the second division was ordered 
to terminate at ‘‘ Thomas Gladstone’s Land” on the north 
side of the street. The sketch shows the elevation facing 
the Lawnmarket. 

Opposite “ Gladstone’s Land”’ is a tenement of polished 
ashlar called Brodie’s Close (Fig. 3). It took its name 
from Francis Brodie, father and partner of the notorious 
Deacon William Brodie. The latter lived a dual kind of 
existence, being a much-respected member of the town 
council, and, although in easy circumstances, with a flourish- 
ing cabinet-maker’s business, he carried out a career of 
infamous crime for many years. He was condemned to death 
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3. Brodie’s Close, Lawnmarket. 


in 1788, and hanged on a gibbet, an improvement on 
which had been made by himself—the substitution of 
what is called the “drop” for the ancient practice of 
the double ladder. The sketch shows the elevation which 
faces the Lawnmarket. 
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Adjoining Brodie’s Close is Riddell’s Close (Fig. 4), which, 
like all others on the south side of the street, ran down 
towards the Cowgate. Here a lofty tenement towers 
upwards with a turret stair dated 1726. This was the first 
Edinburgh residence of David Hume, and there he wrote 
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4. Riddell’s Close, Lawnmarket. 


part of his History of England. The sketch shows the 
tenement from the inside of the close. 

We now come to the High Street, at the most easterly 
end of which is one of the oldest stone buildings of a private 
nature, the house of John Knox, the Scottish reformer 
(Plate III). It was inhabited long before Knox’s time by 
George Durie, Abbot of Dunfermline, and archdean of St. 
Andrews. Until about the middle of last century the whole 
of this portion of the High Street was remarkable for its 
ancient houses, all bearing unchanged the mark of Mary, 
Queen of Scot’s time—about 1562. Some that had open 
booths below had been converted into closed shops, but 
the forestairs remained unaltered. When John Knox first 
moved into this house the magistrates gave him a salary 
of £200 yearly, and in 1561 ordered the Dean of Guild to 
make him a warm study built of “dailles’”—i.e. the walls 
were to be panelled. This is supposed to be the small pro- 
jection lighted by one long window looking westwards up the 
entire length of the High Street. Adjoining it on the first 
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floor is a window in an angle of the house from which he is 
said to have preached to the people in the street below, and 
which is still called the ‘“‘ preaching window.” This old 
house, which contains relics of Knox and the Reformation, 
is now the property of the United Free Church of Scotland, 


Lele 


5. Tweeddale Court, High Street. 


and owes its restoration and preservation to this fact. It is 
a wonderfully picturesque building of three storeys above 
the ground floor, and abuts on the narrowed street. The 
elevation to the street is built partly of polished ashlar and 
partly timber-framed, and the following inscription is cut 
on a stone band over the entrance doorway to the existing 
shop on the ground floor :— 


‘““LUFE GOD ABUFE AL AND YI NYCHTBOUR AS YI 
SEE ae 


Opposite John Knox’s house is Tweeddale Court, in 
which stands the old town house of the Marquesses of 
Tweeddale, afterwards the premises of the British Linen 
Company’s bank and now of Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, the 
well-known publishers (Fig. 5). Its entrance is through a 
narrow archway under a tall stone tenement, the back of 
which is here sketched and, as can be seen, is modernized 
by the addition of open balconies. 

We now come to the Canongate—of old the court end of 
Edinburgh—which takes its name from the Augustine 
monks of Holyrood, who were permitted to build it by the 
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“The Canons,” says Chalmers, 
were empowered to settle here a village,” and the. 
name is made up of Canon and the Saxon “gaet,” a! 
way or street. _ 

On the southern side of the Canongate—below Tweeddale | 
Court and opposite the old Tolbooth—is a tenement erected 
in 1570 (Fig. 6). Here George, sixth Earl and first Marquess 
of Huntly, resided about 1636. Here, too, lived his son 
George Gordon, the second Marquess, who refused to sign the 
Covenant, avowing his strict adherence to the King, and 
who, after being deprived of his estates, died on the 
scaffold in 1649. | 

The house still presents a picturesque front to the street, 
being constructed partly of stone and partly of timber- 
framing, with projecting floors and gables, and is the finest 
example of sixteenth-century work existing in Edinburgh. 
Four stone panels adorn the first floor, below sill level, 
lettered as follows :— 


charter of David I in 1128. 


ce 


(I) CONSTANTI PECTORI RES MORTALIVM VMBRA. 


(2) VT TV LINGVZ TVA SIC EGO MEAR AVRIV 
DOMINVS SVM. 


(3) HODIE MIHI CRAS TI CVRIG TVR CVRAS 1570. 


6. The Marquess of Huntly’s house, from Bakehouse Close. 


The fourth panel shows wheat growing through bones, 
and the words SPES ALTERA VIT. 

The sketch shows part of the back elevation of this 
house from Bakehouse Close. 

Below Huntly House, and near the foot of the Canongate 
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on the north side, we come 
tomeeewoite’ Horse” Inn 
in White Horse Close or 
Davidson’s Close (Fig. 7), 
which at one time had an 
open court or square, but is 
now built upon on the east 
and west sides, long known 
and patronized as one of the 
principal inns in the old 
burgh. A broad flight of 
steps, flanked with solid stone 
walls, leads up to this building 
and, diverting right to left, 
gives access to two singularly 
picturesque timber projections 
which overhang the lower 
storey and form its most pro- 
minent features. The building 
is now divided into several 
houses. This was one of the 
best-known Edinburgh inns in 
the eighteenth century. The 
London coach started from 
here, and remains of the old 
stables and coach-houses can 
still be seen in close proximity 
to the inn. 

Tradition, refuted by the 
date 1623 cut on the lintel of 
one of the windows, affirms 
that Queen Mary kept a 


THE ROYAL MILE. 


7. White Horse Close, Canongate. 
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8. The Sanctuary, Holyrood, Canongate. 
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favourite white palfrey here 
when the Royal mews occu- 
pied the ground floor of this 
building, thus giving the name 
“White Horse”’ Inn. 

It is of interest to note 
that in Scott’s Waverley this 
inn is described as Prince 
Charles’s officers’ quarters 
during the rebellion of 1745. 

The sketch shows the inn 
from the courtyard. 

We now come to the foot 
of the Canongate and the end 
of the “ Royal Mile.” On 
the north side of the street, 
and standing at the entrance 
gates to Holyrood Palace, is 
the stone building called the 
“Sanctuary” (Fig. 8). This 
was part of the Royal mews, 
and at the rear a window of 
the old Royal stable may yet 
be seen. Beyond it stood the 
buildings of Abbot Ballan- 
tyne, and opposite it the 
palace gateway and house of 
the Duke of Hamilton (1753). 
Thus a courtyard was formed 
where now is the foot of the 
Canongate. The sketch shows 
the elevation facing the street. 


Friends 


House. 


The New Premises of the Society of Friends, 
Euston. Road, London. 


Designed by Hubert Lidbetter. 
By |. E. Hodgkin, 


Chairman of the Building Sub-Committee of the Society of Friends. 


E is the greatest artist in 

the drama, in music, in 

painting or in sculpture, 

who, by the elimination of 
the unnecessary and the skilful use 
of what is essential, can produce his 
desired effects, and leave in the mind 
of the observer the impression that 
no other treatment could so com- 
pletely satisfy. That this is equally 
true of the architect will be admitted, 
as a matter of theory; but in prac- 
tice the desire to create what shall 
demonstrate some aspect of the de- 
signer’s skill too often leads to the 
erection of buildings that are really 
inharmonious when full account is 
taken of both their purpose and their 
appearance, 

In the new premises of the Society 
of Friends in Euston Road, to be 
known as “Friends House,’ the 
architect, Mr. Hubert Lidbetter, 
A.R.I.B.A., has been singularly suc- 
cessful in combining the satisfaction 
of the artistic sense with the provision 
of a somewhat unusual variety of ac- 
commodation. The problem put to 
him, in competition with other archi- 
tects, and which he has solved most 
happily in the opinion of the building committee and their 
adviser, Mr. Curtis Green, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., was no easy 
one. It was to group round a large central hall or meeting- 
house, to hold about 1,400 people, a series of offices and 
committee rooms, an open courtyard with connected shelter 
spaces, and a block of business premises intended to be let as 
ameans of revenue. The architect’s difficulties were enhanced 
by the long and narrow shape of an island site requiring 
appropriate treatment on each of the four fronts; while the 
cost, as is not unusual, was to be kept as low as possible. 

It will be seen from the illustrations that the general 
effect of the building is eminently ‘“‘Quakerly,” or, in other 
words, unites quiet common sense with just so much of 
relief from absolute plainness as gives pleasure to the eye 
without disturbing the conscience in the matter of unneces- 
sary expenditure. The materials, Portland stone and grey 
Luton brick, harmonize well; and it is matter for regret that 
the contrast in tone must all too soon disappear. 

Throughout the building a simple severity of straight 
lines has been the rule, broken only by such altogether 


The entrance hall from the Courtyard. 


delightful exceptions 
semicircular window looking down 


front, the @zls-de-beuf near the four 


which, by the way, was an after- 
thought, the result of a generous gift. 
As seen from the outside, the most 


tioned entrances at each end of the 
building, especially that on the east, 
which is helped by the broad steps 
leading up to it from a little pleasure 
garden. 

Perhaps Mr. Lidbetter’s outstand- 


house.”’ 


to ceiling. On three sides are wide 
galleries covering the corridors, and 
each intended to hold at least 200 
persons. 


great feeling of spaciousness. The steel joists spanning 
the gallery fronts and carrying the flat roof are 70 ft. 
long and 4 ft. 2in. in depth. With the exception of this 
framework for the large meeting-house, steel enters but 
little into the construction. 

The chief purpose of this great hall is to accommodate 
the Friends’ “ Yearly Meeting,’ when matters are debated 
by those sitting in all parts of the floor and galleries. It was 
therefore necessary to ensure specially good acoustic 
qualities. Dr. George H. Sutherland, of Manchester, a 
well-known consulting physicist, gave his approval to the 
proportions of the hall, and under his advice special acoustic 
plaster was employed on all walls, and the seats on the main 
floor were upholstered and covered with rhinos leather. 
The result is all that could be desired. From the ground 
floor to the foot of the galleries, the walls are panelled in 
Austrian oak. 

In the matter of light, the room is exceptionally well 
provided with windows, giving 12} per cent. of full day- 
light in the centre; while at night the indirect illumination 


as the great 


into the courtyard, the round-headed | 
openings in the centre of the south 


corners, and the well-like fountain, 


striking features are the massive and 
dignified colonnade facing Euston 
Road, and forming the centre of the 
block; and the beautifully propor- | 


| 


ing success is in the “Large Meeting- 
This hall measures 100 ft. 
by 85 ft., and is 35 ft. from the floor 


The seats rise in tiers, thus 
carrying on the effect produced by | 
the gradual raising of the level 
round the sides of the main floor. 
When the hall is full, this gives a 


FRIENDS HOUSE. 


Plate IV. October 1927. 
THE LARGE MEETING-HOUSE ON THE NORTH FRONT. 
Hubert Lidbetter, Architect. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


The Small Meeting-house on the south front. 


from a group of cight parabolic reflectors hung from the middle 
of the ceiling, has a most pleasing and shadowless effect. The 
galleries are lit by inverted lamps in corbel-like wall fittings. 

Quiet is secured by the height of the outer north wall, 
which prevents the least sound from the traffic in Euston 
Road being heard. For ventilation the architect has relied 
upon slow-speed fans placed below the platform, the air 
ducts, of very large area, encircling the whole floor. He has 
ensured a gentle but efficient air change, as rapidly as six 
times an hour if desired, by the use of a great number of 
small gratings placed beneath the seats. The fresh-air 
supply is always filtered, and is heated in cold weather. 

Behind the large hall is a smaller room to seat 250. The 
somewhat severe treatment of the walls, with their olive- 
tinted panelling, suits the long oak forms which were brought 
from the Society’s old home in Bishopsgate. 

The eastern entrance lobby, of which a view is given, 
strikes a successful note of simplicity coupled with con- 
venience ; it is lined throughout, as are also the cloisters and 
ground-floor corridors, with polished Leckhampton stone of 
a warm tint particularly restful to the eye. 

To the right and left of this entrance are the “ Book 
Centre” and the library. The former combines the functions 
of a shop and a reading lounge, and has a separate entrance 
from Euston Road. The large library, lofty and well lit, 
is equipped with oak cases and a narrow gallery, all designed 
in strict keeping with the severe lines that are yet appropriate 
and not unpleasing. 


Under the almost too meticulous regulations and inspec- 
tion of the L.C.C., special attention has been paid to the 
exits from all parts of the building. Thus there are no less 
than fourteen doors to the great hall and galleries, with 
wide staircases at each corner leading from the galleries 
direct to the streets at front and back. It is possibly un- 
fortunate that this should have been considered necessary, 
for it makes the business of supervising admission, when such 
is desired, a far from easy matter. | 

The basement includes four very large strong rooms, 
accommodation for cooking and serving light meals for 
200 to 300 people at a time; and very ample cloakrooms and 
lavatories, on the equipment of which special care has been 
expended. 

Many regret the loss of the trees and the open space ol 
Endsleigh Gardens upon which Friends House has_ been 
erected. But it should be borne in mind that the property 
had never been open to the public, andethat it had beer 
offered as a whole and in part to the L.C.C. and to othet 
likely bodies without success. If, as seemed inevitable, if 
had to be built upon, it is difficult to imagine a better use 
or a more worthy building to face the finest of London‘ 
station approaches. 

The announcement that the bronze medal of the R.I.B.A 
has been awarded to Mr. Lidbetter for Friends House, as tht 
best building erected in London in 1926, sets a fitting sea 
upon a work that in every detail as well as in the excellenc' 
of its general design reveals the perceptive touch of an artist 
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FRIENDS HOUSE. 


Plate V. October 1927. 
THE SOUTH FRONT. 
Hubert Lidbetter, Architect, 
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THE ENTRANCE ON THE EAST SIDE LOOKING TOWARDS THE GARDEN. 


THE HALL OF THE LARGE MEETING-HOUSE. 


FRIENDS HOUSE. 
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Plate VI. October 1927. 
A DETAIL OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONT. 


Hubert Lidbetter, Architect. 
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This private 
house derives its 
name from the 
old public-house, 
mre White 
Bear,” which for- 
merly stood on its 
site, and which 
has recently been 
pulled down. 

The house is of 
the modern non- 
basement type and 
externally main- 
tains the early 


The White Bear. 


No. 64. Park Street, London. 
Designed by Wimperis, Simpson and Guthrie. 


Georgian charac- 
teristics typical of 
the older houses 
on this part of 
the Grosvenor 
estate. 

The elevations 
are built of small 


red bricks. The 
roof is covered 
with tiles. The 


double-hung sash 
windows are fitted 
with exposed 
frames. 


SCALE OF FEET 


PLANS OF THE GROUND AND FIRST FLOORS. 


The Foord Almshouses, 
Rochester, Kent. 


Designed by E: Guy Dawber, A.R.A. 


THE ENTRANCE 


The site covers some 
14 acres, and stands high 
above the City. It com- 
mands extensive views over 
Chatham on the cast and 
the valley of the Medway 
on the west. 

Entering from Pniest- 
fields, one descends a few 
steps to a wide, enclosed 
terrace, 112 yards long, di- 
vided from the quadrangle 
by a stone balustrade, in 
the centre of which is the 
main gateway bearing an 
inscribed tablet. Through 
the gateway a wide flight 
of steps leads down to the 
quadrangle, some 80 yards 
square, around which the 
buildings are grouped, on 
the right-hand side being 
the warden’s house and 


LOOKING ACROSS THE 
QUADRANGLE FROM 
THE SOUTH-WEST 


GATEWAY. 


office, and on the left the 
matron’s house and board- 
room. 

Inside the hall, in the 
centre of each of the four 
walls above the paintings, 
ts a painted glass window 


by Mr. Robert Anning 
Bell, R.A. From the 


domed and vaulted ceiling 
hangs a lamp fitted for 
electric lighting, made by 
Mr. Bainbridge Reynolds 
in wrought metal, painted 
and gilded in keeping 
with the windows and the 
paintings. 

In a niche im _ the 
panelling, opposite the 
entrance, there 18 a bronze 


bust of Mr. Foord by 
Mr. Ernest Gillick, the 
sculptor. 


CORNER BY THE 
MATRON’S AND BOARD- 
ROOM ENTRANCE. 


THE FOORD ALMSHOUSES. 


Plate VII. ‘ October 1927. 


THE (CENTRE PAVILION: 


E. Guy Dawber, A.R.A., Architect. 


Standing in the centre of the quadrangle. the pavilion is supported by eight stone columns on raised 
steps, with a moulded cornice and urns surmounted by a copper roof, and crowned with a bronze 
figure of Charity, designed by Mr. Ernest Gillick. Around the frieze and at the four corners are the 


arms of the Foord family, the City of Rochester, Canterbury, and the County of Kent. 
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CENTRE BLOCK. 
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THE HALL, AND MEN’S AND WOMEN’S RECREATION 


LE LOGCGCIARIN  RRONDSOR Shirts 


The four plaques above the loggia represent the four seasons. 
Mrs. Phoebe Stabler. 
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Tallis’s London Street Views. 
XXX VIII.—Bishopsgate Street Within. 
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No. 104 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 


T is obviously a self-evident fact that Bishopsgate Street 

Within indicates that it was inside the City walls; but it is 

as well to state it. This thoroughfare is one of the most 

important, as it is one of the most ancient, in London, and 

even in Stow’s time it contained a number of houses which 
he then called ‘‘olde.’’ It extends from Threadneedle Street to 
Camomile Street; and we can conveniently begin at the former 
(at the left-hand corner of the top row of elevations) and proceed 
eastward. Tallis does not consistently number the houses in 
this section, but No. 115 was then that at the corner of Thread- 
needle Street. Two doors farther east will be seen a relic of an 
early period, with its arched entrance; while No. 106 is another 
survival, of a less imposing appearance. At No. 104 was, at this 
time, not only Morton’s Excise Dining Rooms, but also the 
Excise Office itself. At one period the latter was in Old Broad 
Street, but since 1848 has been located in Somerset House, under 
the more suggestive title of the Inland Revenue Office. This is 
a difficult elevation to follow as regards the numbering, for 
Messrs. Hearon, Bright and Thompson’s premises are numbered 
94 and 95 (the right-hand end of the top row), while the next door 
(on the third row of elevations), which is shown as the “ Bull’ Inn, 
is numbered, as we see, 92. This hotel was kept by one Ginger, 
and was said to be the cheapest house for turtle and venison in 
London; but it was more important as having been a famous 
place for the performance of pre-Shakespearean plays. It is said 
that when Antony Bacon came to Bishopsgate Street from Gray’s 
Inn, his mother feared the proximity of the “ Bull,” as likely to 
lead him into vicious courses. 

Farther on was another well-known tavern, the “Green 
Dragon,” at No. 86, and at No. 83, the ‘‘ Four Swans,” whose old 
inn-yard was subsequently built over when a successor to the 
original house was erected. So many new buildings of vast size 
have, indeed, arisen on the site of the humble houses and shops 
shown by Tallis, that practically all the old atmosphere of the 
thoroughfare has departed. Between Nos. 76-77 is Pea Hen 
Court, which, in spite of its suggestive name, appears to have 
no history or associations. At No. 70 was yet another tavern, 
known as the “Vine,” with a large opening, which probably gave 
access to its yard, running under No. 69, then occupied by 
Collins’s wine vaults. The names of the occupiers of the three 
succeeding shops are indicated on the elevation; the one at the 
corner of Camomile Street being then in the possession of Deane, 
a linendraper. 

If we reverse the plan we shall find ourselves at No. 63, on 
the opposite side of the street, and can retrace our steps 
westward from this shop, which was then that of one 
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Moore who united in himself the trades of a bookseller and 
paperhanger ! 

Between this spot and Clarke Place the houses do not call for 
any special notice, nor is Clarke Place (which no doubt takes 
its name from a ground-landlord) of importance. But between 
Nos. 52 and 53 is the supremely interesting church of St. Ethel- 
burga, which escaped the Great Fire, and is thus one of the few 
original places of worship left us. Luke Milbourne was once 
rector here. In 1737 West and Toms produced a view of the 
church with several of the adjoining houses, and this can be 
compared with Tallis’s elevation with interesting results, as 
showing the changes that had taken place hereabouts even in 
his day. The church was dedicated to the daughter of Ethelbert, 
the first Christian princess of England, who was married to 
Edwin, King of Northumberland, in the seventh century. Con- 
sidering its antiquity it is a pity that so comparatively little is 
known concerning the history of St. Ethelburga’s. 

A few doors farther west is St. Helen’s Place, which was formed 
in 1799, on the site of Little St. Helen’s; in it is the beautiful 
hall of the Leathersellers’ Company, one of the few which escaped 
the Great Fire, and which had originally been the hall of the 
Black Nuns of St. Helen’s, but was bought by the company soon 
after the religious house had surrendered itself to Henry VIII. 
The Leathersellers’ Hall has’ since been twice rebuilt, the last 
time so relatively recently as 1878. 

Proceeding westward we come to Great St. Helen’s, entered 
under an archway between Nos. 35 and 36 Bishopsgate Street. By 
way of it Crosby Square can be reached, although there is another 
access, under an archway between Nos. 28 and 29 Bishopsgate 
Street. The famous Crosby Hall abutted on this little square. 
It dated from the fourteenth century, and was closely identified 
with Sir Thomas More, who held it in 1518, and is said to have 
written his Utopia here, and with Richard III, who had lived here 
previously. Ambassadors were entertained here at various times, 
and in 1594 the place was purchased by Sir John Spencer, who 
enlarged it. But its history is too long and elaborate a one to be 
dealt with here. Suffice it to say that from 1810 to 1831 it was 
occupied by a firm of packers who divided it by adding floors for 
the convenience of their business. When their lease ran out the 
place was restored, and came to be regarded in the light of the 
historic monument it was, although from 1868 onwards it was 
used as a restaurant until recent years, indeed, when it was 
taken down and re-erected in Chelsea, near the other home of 
Sir Thomas More. The entrance from Bishopsgate Street, 
although resembling the half-timbered houses of the period, was 
not in reality anything but a more or less clever forgery, communi- 
cating with the authentic remains behind. We end Bishopsgate 
Street Within at the large structure, then No. 17, which was the 
once well-known ‘ City of London” Tavern, erected at a cost of 


some £100,000, but taken down in 1870. 
E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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A PLAN OF BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN AND THE 
SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 


Selected Examples of Architecture. 


In Continuation of “ The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 


A Survey of Seventeenth- & Eighteenth-Century English Domestic Architecture. 
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No. 44 
Great Ormond 
Street, London. 


The houses » previously alus- 
trated in this sertes have been 
selected from country examples. 
In the present instance, how- 
ever, a typical town house has 
been chosen, one of the re- 
maining early erghteenth-century 
terrace houses to be found im 
this district. 

It is understood that 1t was 
built im 3709, and was once occu- 
pied by the French Embassy. It 
is now a home for nurses from 
the Hospital for Sick Children 
whose premises adjon. 

The brick front has red facings 


THE ENTRANCE 


By Tunstall Small 
and 


C. J. Woodbridge. 


and is divided by stone string 
courses. 

The red brick arches to the 
ground- and first-floor window 
openings have stone keys. 

Many of the window sashes and 
frames have been altered, and the 
entrance door ts of a later date. 

The doorcase and head, how- 
ever, 1s a fine example of the 
period, and has an_ excellent 
carved frieze. Photographs and 
measured drawings of the won 
vailings and gates, etc., will be 
published in the November issue 
of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
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Modern English Carvers. 


IVE > iyjson smith. 
By Kineton Parkes. 


HE opinions and the methods of an authentic carving 
sculptor working almost wholly on architecture are 
not only valuable but necessary to a proper under- 


standing of the problem 

involved. If there are 
any difficulties in the way of the 
application of sculpture to a build- 
ing he is the man to solve them. 
It makes all the difference whether 
a problem is settled in a modeller’s 
studio or in the workshop of the 
stone-carver. Architectural sculp- 
ture is primarily a_ craftsman’s 
job, and a craftsman is first of all 
a man who does things with his 
hands in the place for which they 
are destined. 

H. Tyson Smith is such a crafts- 
man. He was born at Liverpool in 
1883, and lives and works there. He 
has been associated with the Liver- 
pool University since 1899 and 
closely connected with the Archi- 
tectural School of the University 
since its foundation. In r1go04, the 
Roscoe Professor of Architecture, 
Charles Herbert Reilly, was ap- 
pointed, and Tyson Smith’s ties 
with the school were strengthened 
by his contact with the occupant of 
the chair. Another fortunate con- 
tact was with Charles J. Allen, 
R.B.S., Vice-Principal and Teacher 
of Modelling at the Liverpool School 
OL Att: 

These were all considerable influ- 
ences on Tyson Smith, but the 
greatest of all was that of the sculp- 
tures of the Zeus Temple at Olympia, 
which he regards as the finest ever 
made for an architectural setting. 
This was an inspiration good for any 
sculptor, but particularly so for a 
glyptic artist, for the Zeus Temple 
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A decorative panel detail for the Southport War Memorial. 


A relief in Portland stone 
for the 
Southport War Memorial. 
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series present the veritable glyptic touch. Like some few 
other men trained on stone, Tyson Smith is used to carry- 
ing out work without the aid of any preliminary model. 


Excepting for architectural details, 
models of which are sometimes 
necessary, he never makes or works 
from a full-size model, preferring to 
cut from a small clay sketch of a 
scale about two feet to the inch. 
This he designs without the aid of 
the living model, from knowledge 
and custom, and when carving from 
it makes a drawing or so from life 
when he finds his memory not quite 
equal to the situation. He con- 
siders this a good practice for an 
older artist, as the discoveries of 
lacunee in knowledge only take place 
incidentally as the work goes on 
and do not occur in the same. 
degree of importance. Moreover, 
the assumption that nothing has 
been forgotten is dangerous in itself, 
while a rediscovery is a discipline of 
a very useful character. : 
Tyson Smith believes that his 
method gets a personal touch and 
selection into a work that is apt 
to be lost if the living model 1s 
employed from the first and mn 
every case. His War Memorials in 
the General Post Office, Liverpool, — 
at Wavertree and Accrington, were 
all produced in this way from 
small-scale sketches. The first of 
these works was entirely designed 
and executed by the sculptor 1m 
Echaillon limestone, with West 
morland green-stone panels finely 
lettered in Roman. The design 1s 
square, compact and scholarly, and 
the seated figure in a_ pensive 
attitude. The draped figure with 
wreath and palm of the Accrington 
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Memorial, being fifteen feet in 
height, and placed against a 
huge pillar flanked by Ionic 
pilasters built in two feet 
courses, has not the intimacy 
of the Post Office statue. This 
work is the result of the 
sculptor’s co-operation with 
Professor Reilly, and together 
they have produced a stately 
memorial in Longridge stone. 
Yellow Mansfield limestone is 
the material of the Wavertree 
Memorial, finished in rgIQq. 
It has a height of twenty- 
seven feet and is wholly the 
work of the sculptor. It con- 
sists of a massive plain obelisk 
on an angular base and in- 
cludes eight courses, the third 
from the top being a little 
wider, just sufficient to suggest 
across. On either side at the 
base are carved women in sor- 
row, holding draperies tightly 
to their breasts, and here is the 
authentic mark of the carver, 
who has subtly combined the 
local feminine characteristics 
into a Greek method of presen- 
tation. Still another memorial 
belongs to the year 1919, that 
at Hightown, Liverpool, in col- 
laboration with Trenwith Wills, 
A.R.I.B‘A., in red briquettes 
and Bath stone, a_strking 
and original work with a fine 
setting. Tyson Smith’s part in it includes 
a terminal angel figure with drooping wings 
and hands holding a wreath. At the 
front of the briquette column is a large 
Royal coat of arms boldly set out, resting 
on a lettered panel and topped by a cross. 
The angel figure is impressive and the wings 
treated in a restrained and convincing way. 
One of the noblest monuments to those who 
fell in the war is that at Southport, the 
architects of which were Grayson and Bar- 
nish, and A. L. McMillan. In co-operation 
with *these Tyson Smith worked sympa- 
thetically and happily, and was allowed a 
very free hand in designing and carving the 
sculptured details. The work is in Portland 
stone and Meuriel marble, and most of the 
sculpture was carved direct from drawings. 
Two colonnades form approaches to ceno- 
taphs, and behind is an obelisk. The latter 
bears at its base a circular panel with wreath 
and inscription, and another with the arms 
of Southport. The circular altar to the 
Liverpool Regiment bears two female figures 
with action, bringing Peace, with decorative 
swags and fine lettering. Behind is the large 
names tablet surmounted by a carved trophy 
with wreaths and laurel sprays at the sides. 
Two other panels are the Motherland and 
Minerva, the latter holding a statuette of 
Victory in the left hand and a_ pendent 
sword in the right, and there are two 
further decorative panels in low-relief with 
flat medallions of heads, all admirably carved. 

It is interesting to go back to the artist’s 
development anterior to the great catastrophe. 
In 1906 he was modelling a bust of a child, a 
charming and tender piece; in 1908 carving 
a group of mother and child, which at that 
date showed something of the feeling he 


A garden figure. 


A figure detail in Longridge stone 
for the 
Accrington War Memorial. 
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H. Tyson Smith. 


was later to impart to his 
human studies, and some of the 
peculiarities of technique he 
was to introduce subsequently. 
A carved marble portrait panel 
belongs to 1909, and to 1910 
the remarkably realistic portrait 
bust of an elderly lady. In the 
following year a bronze statu- 
ette of a draped woman gave 
indications of a breaking away 
not only from realism, but 
from the scholasticism which 
cramps but does not stimulate. 
Some qualification of this ap- 
peared in a statuette of a 
draped woman carrying a vessel 
on her head, but it was a 
tentative work only; and in 
the same year some hesitation 
on the departure from the old 
spirit was evinced by the 
charming low-relief of a kneel- 
ing Mother and Child, in Hop- 
ton Wood stone, its realism 
tinctured with a decorative and 
even architectural character, 
and signs of simpler treatment 
were observable in the cutting 
and in the presentation of the 
hair in consequence. 

By 1914 Tyson Smith’s style 
was assured and his fate as a 
direct carver made out for him 
by the fine decorative and essen- 
tially architectural garden piece 
in Bath stone for Mr. William 
Davies, of Aigburth, Liverpool: a squatting 
nude girl’s figure clasping a large water-jar. 
The hair is almost Egyptian in its treatment, 
the structure of the figure suave and satisfy- 
ing, and the construction of the whole work 
consonant with true architectonic principles. 
This was the work that marked Tyson Smith 
as a stylist and which led to the developments 
succeeding the Armistice. 

From the mass of his other work charming 
pieces emerge : a garden bench of Bath stone 
made in 1923 and a window box of Portland 
stone; a fine lion’s head and the two 
symbolical relief panels in Portland stone 
of Minerva and the Motherland; of the 
Southport War Memorial, a_ beautifully 
designed and _ written - in - script school 
memorial panel; a coat of civic arms in 
stone; a palmette; all sorts of decorative 
motives. His latest work comprises the 
two figures in relief in greenstone for the 
Birkenhead War Memorial in collaboration 
with Professor L. B. Budden, who won the 
commission in competition. 

With regard to the question of the relation 
of architecture to sculpture, Tyson Smith 
thinks that the work of the present gene- 
ration of sculptors is much more suitable 
for use architecturally than the realistically 
modelled work of the immediate past—which 
is to say that the architects are educating 
the sculptors in architectonics, and there can 
be no manner of doubt of the value of this 
movement. One thing standing in the way 
of better architectural sculpture is the practice 
of asking for competitive tenders, accepting 
the lowest, and then expecting to get the 
conscientious work of a.true artist. A com- 
petitor willing to scamp work can always 
win under such conditions. 
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The Modern Movement in Continental Decoration. 
IX.—The Library and Other Rooms. 


ERSONALITY should be the 

dominating feature of the 

library for a private home; 

it ought to be a placid place 

conducive to quietude of 
mind, a place for mental refreshment. 
There is not the slightest reason why 
a library should be as dry as dust, 
redolent of bespectacled students, 
overpowered by tier upon tier of 
dusty shelves occupied with books 
marshalled in rigid rows like a com- 
pany of soldiers! Far better that 
it should be treated as a temple 
dedicated to the great writers of 
yesterday and today, a stately home 
for the priceless treasures of literary 
art, with appropriate accompaniments 
of comfort and practicability. Luxu- 
rious easy chairs, a spacious table, 
rich carpets on the floor, unobtrusive 
wall coverings, all have their part in 
the conception of a modern library. 
Lighting should be effective but 
localized, nothing should distract the 
attention, but on the contrary the 
scheme as a whole ought to express 
a sense of peacefulness and content- 
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By Silhouette. 


The practice of elevating the book- 
cases on separate raised platforms 
covered with carpet corresponding 
with that used for the floor is one 
to be commended, as it serves to 
emphasize the piece and to remoye 
it from the depredating toes of the 
passer-by. 

Ruhlmann has devised a library 
fitment, seen in Fig. 2, with certain 
architectural features which are self- 
evident; but allied with it are at- 
tractive decorative points of some 
interest and practicability. He has 
had the courage to break away from 
the time-honoured succession of plain 
shelving which, however admirable 
as a support for books, is by no means 
always to be viewed as an agree- 
able feature. Instead of doing this 
Ruhlmann has made a series of 
cellular compartments of differing 
proportions cunningly blended into 
an harmonious whole. This allows 
of some of the apertures being 
employed for the housing of sculp- 
ture and ceramics, and naturally 


provides suitable accommodation for 
massive tomes and smaller more 
frivolous books. j 


ment, a certain air of detachment and 1. The furniture is of a deep rich brown, and the 
a S carpet is woven in soft-toned tertiary colours. 
a quiet, unruffled calm. 


The: Bren chats ic eee Designer : ANDRE FRECHET. Craftsman : FE. VEROT. 
> Fre , eved severz 


notable successes in their library work, of which some are 
illustrated; Andre Frechet has designed a particularly dignified 


room, shown in Fig. 1, where the value of strong vertical work of writing. 


lines is utilized to 
counterbalance — the 
uninteresting _ hori- 
zontals usually so 
dominant a feature 
in a library. 

Warm rich woods 
of a solid deep colour, 
woods like Padauk 
or rosewood, are es- 
pecially appropriate 
as having sufficient 
solidity to support 
the weight of the 
books, speaking in 
the figurative sense, 
not merely from the 
point of view of the 
constructional value 
of the timber, which 
is customarily ve- 
neered and_ seldom 
made from the solid. 

Adequate natural 
lighting is in this 
scheme provided by 
the tall windows and 
by an admirably pro- 
portioned top light, 
which is artificially 
illuminated at night. 


Designers and Craftsmen : 


RR we pe oe wo 


The bookcase is of dull polished rosewood, 
and the carpet is in deep fawn and grey. 
The walls are cream in colour. 
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RUHLMANN AND LAURENT. 


A library intended for creative 


work, designed by Marcel Guillemard, seen in Fig. 4, provides 
accommodation for books and makes provision for the creative 
wood selected is a_richly-coloured 


walnut, with  rose- 
coloured chamois 
leather upholstery ; 
the walls are covered 
with a fabric in two 
shades of vieux-rose 
embellished with a 
symbolic pattern. — 
The famous cir 
cular room designed 
by Pierre Chareau 
for the International 
Exhibition in Paris, 
1925, illustrated in 
Fig. 3, is another 
expression of the 
modern library. One 
notable feature 1s 
the sectioned rotat- 
able shutter to the 
domed ceiling, which 
is so arranged that 
it can be closed, as 
seen in the illus- 
tration, or the whole 
of the sections can 
be — swung around 
into a small com- 
pass and thus allow 
the entry of light 
and air. The whole 
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3. The walls are of veneered palm-tree wood. The furniture 4. The furniture is of rosewood, upholstered in pale fawn 
is made of rosewood, and the carpet is in fawn, red, and yellow. washleather. The walls are pink and grey. 
The curtains are of dull grey and green velour. Designer : MARCEL GUILLEMARD. 
Designer and Craftsman ; PIERRE CHAREAU, Craftsmen : ‘‘PRIMAVERA’’ ATELIERS D’ART AU PRINTEMPS., 
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5. In this studio the walls are of sacking and the dividing curtains are of flowered cretonne. The window curtains 


5: 
are of specially woven natural Jap silk. The carpet is green, and the couch is covered with grey fur-velvet. 
3 The furniture is of black japanned wicker. 


Designer and Crafisman :; PIERRE CHAREAU, 
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The Architectural Review, 


6. A smoking-room in which the furniture is of lacquer in black, grey, 
and silver primarily, but with blue and red introduced into the colour- 


scheme. The glassware is wired for illumination. 


Designer and Craftsman : J 


SRY 


DUNAND. 


of the walls and the fitments thereon are veneered with 
palm-tree wood, notable for a marked grain and a pleasing 
texture and colour. The furniture in rich walnut is upholstered 
in buff leather ; the carpet is in tones of soft grey, enlivened with 
a bright banding and a central décor. 

An interesting studio living-room, modest in cost and con- 
ception, is illustrated in Fig. 5, and emanates from the same 
prolific designer, Pierre Chareau. Here he has devised a com- 
bined room for a friend which is used as a studio and also as a 
living-room; the service of light meals is catered for by the 
curtained dining recess, the only culinary provision being a 
small sink and a gas-stove concealed behind the screen in the 
background. 

The decorative scheme includes a wall covering of natural 
coloured sacking. The flowered cretonne curtains dividing 
the studio have a black background on the dining side 
and a white background on the studio side, orange and 
red being the dominant colours of the pattern. The win- 
dow curtains are specially hand-woven from natural Jap silk, 
the floor carpet is a rich green, the upholstery on the divan 
is grey stamped velvet and the furniture walnut or enamelled 
wickerwork. 

The vestibule is one of those smaller portions of the house 
that often escape the attentions of the serious designer, but is 
nevertheless capable of attractive treatment. Paul Follot has 
evolved an opulent vestibule, seen in Fig. 7, with some quite 
interesting features. The walls in the foreground are tightly 
covered with canvas and then hand-painted, a method that 
offers unlimited scope to the artist decorator but at the same 
time imposes a corresponding responsibility. The main walls 
of the vestibule are papered with a boldly patterned design 
carried out in blue and gold, which, with the strong colourings 
of the wool rug and its aggressive patterning, have a tendency 
to make the scheme almost too robust. It is somewhat strong 
meat for the average person, but a delight to the colourist. 
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7. A vestibule. The walls are in blue and gold, with friezes painted 
in naturalistic colours. The carpets are fawn, grey, red, and green. 


Designey ; P. FoLiot. 


Craftsmen . “LA MarITRIsE” ATELTERS D’ART Bon MARCHE. 


On the other hand, the bedroom, of which a glimpse can be had 
through the opened doors, is carried out in a more restrained 
manner albeit with equally strong colours. 

One point which has to be borne in mind in justification of the 
strength of such a treatment for the vestibule is that the 
geography of the building and the natural purpose of the 
vestibule as a place of passage is such that, as a rule, the decora- 
tive scheme is glanced at in passing and merely acts as a foil 
or as an introduction to the other rooms, consequently a bolder 
and more vigorous scheme, even something out of the ordinary, 
is permissible and often most appropriate. 

Treatment of the vestibule should, however, be one thing 
or the other; it ought to be courageous, definitely de- 
manding attention, or it should fade into nothingness, as 
it were, efface itself and leave no definite impression on the 
mind. 

Smoking-rooms can be delightful apartments, full of individual 
charm and character; one such that breaks away from all 
tradition is pictured in Fig. 6, an ensemble by Dunand. Dunand 
finds his méticr in lacquer and metal, and has combined these 
materials in a masterly manner in this scheme, adopting lacquer 
for wall panels and for the furniture, the latter embellished with 
plates of silver. 

Hand-beaten copper vases with metallic inlays serve as orna- 
ments at strategic points. An interesting architectural feature 
is the open work at the cornice which is made in three tiers 
with apertures between to allow of the free egress of smoke. — 

These apertures are suitably protected by exterior glazing, 
and also serve for the admittance of artificial illumination at 
night through the medium of concealed electric lights. The 
general colour-scheme is in black, grey, and silver, enlivened by 
some reds and blue, but the chief interest centres on the highly- 
polished surfaces of the dark lacquer, which reflect all the 
changing colours worn by the fair ladies and gallant gentlemen 
who adorn the room by their presence. 
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A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 


Being Examples of Fine Craftsmanship. 


XVITI.—Modern English Furniture. 


Some Sideboards and Cabinets. 
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A cabinet of ebony with Macassar ebony panels. The pilasters are of cocobolo, and the 
carved mouldings are gilded. 


Designer ; C. A. RICHTER, Craftsmen ; BATH CABINET MAKERS. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


A sideboard in Zebrana 
and Padauk woods 
with 
inlaid lines. 

The escutcheons 
and handles are of 
ivory. 


The Architectural Review. 


Designers 
and 
Crafismen : 
Batu 
CABINET 
MAKERS. 


A Dutch bookcase 
in 
burr walnut. 
The 
ball-faced edges 
are 
vencered. 


Designer : 
J. D. STARK. 
Crafismen : 


STARK DEPARTMENT 
(PETER JONES). 


A cabinet 
of 
Zebra woods 
with 
inlaid decorative lines 
of 
ivory. 
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A chest of drawers 
in solid mahogany 
combined with burr walnut. 
The drawer framing is of 
English yew and the inlay is 
of ebony. 
The handles are bronze. 


Designer : 
J. D. STARK: 


Craftsmen : 


STARK DEPARTMENT 
(PETER JONES). 


The 
legs and mouldings 
are of 
Padauk. 


Designers and Crafismen : 
Batu CABINET MAKERS. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


A sideboard with front 
and top veneered with 
amboyna burrs and 
decorated with inlays of 
coloured woods and 
mother-of-pearl. 
The handles are of 


A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 


ivory and the !egs and 
friezes of Peroba and 
Macassar ebony. 
Designers and 
Crafismen : 
Batu CABINET MAKERS. 


A cabinet with 
the framework 
of mahogany, the legs 
and top of solid ebony, 
and the marquetry 
on the doors of pear- 
wood and ebony. 


Designer : 
J. D. Starx. 


Craftsmen : 
STARK DEPARTMENT 
(PETER JONES). 


A sideboard 
of 
plain and figured 
ebony, 
finished in a rich 
warm colour. 
The handles and 
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A cabinet in golden 
palisander and amboyna 
burrs. The legs and 
mouldings framed 
around the cabinet are 
of Padauk and the 
barwork is of ebony 
inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl and snail-shell 
Designers and 
Craftsmen : 


3ATH CABINET MAKERS. 


escutcheons 
are of ivory. 
Designer : 
C, A. RICHTER. 
Craftsmen : 
Batu ARTCRAFT. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


A chest of drawers in cherrywood laid into 
mahogany. The fixed handles and stand 
are of East Indian satinwood. 


Designer : 
JD SPARK. 
Crafismen : 
STARK DEPARTMENT (PETER JONES). 


A cabinet 
in 
plain and figured 
Macassar ebony. 


The Architectural Review 


A cabinet in figured walnut for papers 
and private documents fitted with a 
secret locking device. 


Designer : 
Betty JOEL. 
Crafismen : 
HAND-MADE FURNITURE, 


»”» 


“ TOKEN 


A washstand in oak with vencered Hungariaa 
ash panels and scalloped handles. The top is 
fitted with plate-glass. 

Designer : 

J. D. Stark, 

Craftsmen : : 
STARK DEPARTMENT (PETER JONES). 


The handles, escutcheons and 
toes are of ivory. 


: Designers : 
Tue BATH CABINET MAKERS. 
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Plate I. November 1927. 
THE FLINT AT SOUTHWOLD. 
From a pen drawing by P. M. Stratton. 


The Flint at Southwold. 


By P. M. Stratton. 


HERE is a chance of permanence in all exceptions 

to the rule. For the rule is so often merely the 

fashion of a period, the diameter of a column of 

time; so that the exception may be, and usually 
is, within an ambit more normal to man’s use. 

The flint and stone work of the Eastern Counties, for 
instance, is an exception to the fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
centuries’ work as a whole, in effect. The age was a time of 
excited articulation. The body politic, the Public Thing, 
was suffering disintegration by the stoppage of feudal 
duties and the rifts in religious thought; later, by the ruin 
of the monasteries, by the scooping of the guilds’ wealth, 
by the individualism of the kings and nobles. The once 
firm and solid traditional Gothic was being undermined by 
the enlargement of voids and scooped out by the large 
cavettos of the mouldings, and each part was being indi- 
vidualized by panels, by gargoyles, and by roses, and excited 
into lively animalisms, and vamped up into pinnacles and 
pieces of battlements. The style became peculiar in its 
emphasis on small parts, and then in its insubordination of 
parts to the whole. The result was an extraordinary jazz- 
like richness of personality in society, and of light and shade 
in building ; even now, in certain parts of Somerset, the dead 
seem more exciting than the quick, and the towers more 
florid than the trees. 

The later phase of the architecture bordering on what we 
call Tudor is its own detraction, by its coarseness in mould- 
ing, by its lack of fineness in articulation. The depth of its 
reveals seems unreal and unconvincing. The eye is being 
perpetually drawn in and out to different surfaces. The 
focus has to be varied too frequently and on far too many 
planes. It is like a film presentation of the life and death 
of Henry VIII. The stonecutters and carvers were brilliant 
at showing off their every mood, except the mood of reticence. 

Unity was restored in the plan of churches by the abolish- 
ing of the old big divisions of transepts and the running 
of the nave outline through the chancel; but the libertinism 
of the style was left. In East Anglia alone this style was 
modified by a technique of flint building which restored 
the effect of mass. The nature of the material did not 
dictate the manner, though it made the manner possible ; in 
Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, and Berkshire, there is flint used 
in the normal fifteenth- and sixteenth-century mode, in 
conjunction with the panelled and disintegrative articula- 
tion of walling. It was in East Anglia alone that mass was 
definitely preferred to articulation, and became an exception 
to the rule of sunk panelling. 

The disregard of Tudor individualism, therefore, is due 
first to an intense feeling for solidarity in the Public Thing 
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and solidity in the building. But there is evident in this 
East Anglian architecture an emphasis on a certain delicacy 
of expression, a hard refinement, for its own sake. There 
was just as much vivacity in the work as in the umbrageous, 
stone-ribbed organisms of Gloucester, Oxford, and West- 
minster. But reserve was never lost ; strength never wasted ; 
solidity never ruined. The East Anglians certainly used 
panelling to show the actions and reactions in their walls; 
but by keeping the frame and the field of the panelling in the 
same plane they never lost the effect of mass. And thereby 
they made Gothic architecture suddenly related to Greek. 
For the flint style was to the Gothic of its time as Greek 
architecture is to the work of all time. It is the mark of the 
Greeks that they first realized consciously, and used in perfect 
balance, imagination in the lines of construction and decora- 
tion in the surfaces of the mass. By reason of similar attri- 
butes the East Anglian school stands above all other English 
work of its time in quality and perfection and finish. It 
looked as well when it was done as now; whereas Henry 
VII's chapel, for instance, is better in proportion to the velvet 
of soot on it, and Oxford to its decay, and Gloucester to its 
moss. The craftsmanship of the jointing of flint to stone is 
brilliant and sound; the hardness of the material, the semi- 
glaze of the flints, was exploited so that hardness and bright- 
ness endue such beauty as old coins have, or bronze statues. 
These craftsmen were more jewellers than masons ; especially 
so in the invocations and initials which they set round their 
towers and arches. Their passions were so disciplined, so 
hammered and refined, so flattened of sentiment and har- 
dened into reality, that all their emotions could be disclosed 
on the surface. The colour helped them; Southwold tower 
of the fifteenth century, and porch of the sixteenth century, 
are exquisite studies in black, white, and grey. Even the 
glazing is drawn completely into the scheme; the flints with 
the glass reflect the sky and are a salutation to the weather. 

Greek design gave us the unforgettable elements, and we 
but continue ever since to develop them. In this there are 
two schools : those of the copyists, who gather Greek detail 
into barns and possess it in unsuccessful simulations; and 
those who, passionately loving the body of Greek work, seek 
to marry it with something from their own mist-breathing 
earth. To these latter may be commended the brilliant 
black and the cool greys of Southwold Church. The oddness 
which gives character to this church, as well as broad beauty, 
lies in the square top of the tower, the slightness of louvres 
to belfry windows, the unification of those windows, as it 
were, by a nose of stone between two eyes. The porch is 
light and fanciful, much smaller in scale than the tower, and 
as pretty as a child. 


Cottage Groups. 
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With Drawings by the Author. 
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“ Nothing is move characteristic of England’s countryside than the cottage homes which, for century upon century, have 


sheltered her sturdy sons of toil 


They are part of our country, part of our inheritance, part of our national life. 
No other country in the world has anything to compare with them. 


Ought we not, then, to be proud of them, to protect 


them—to do everything in our power to save them from decay ?’’—An extract from an appeal by THE PRIME MINISTER, 
Mr. STANLEY BALDwin, for the Preservation of Ancient Cottages. 


E may hitch our ship to a star, or spread our 
sails in the winds of our endeavour. We 
may chart unknown seas and find strange 
lands. Adventures are to the adventurous, 
but our compass is our experience of the past. Tradition 
is not our master but our guide. Every facet of experience 
will reflect light to guide us on our forward way. Nothing 
accomplished is unworthy of our critical regard. We 
cannot afford to deny our debt to works which have stood 
the test of time and weather. 
Some things play so intimate a part in our lives and in 
our history, that from very familiarity we lose the sense 
of their import- 


ance. We regard 
them as_ inevit- 
able and immu- 
table. Their in- 


fluence, by reason 
of its constancy, 
is unappreciated. 
We no __ longer 
realizge-tmeqr 
significance as a 


part of what 
Wee sare —vand 
what we have 
been, nor their 


At Wylie, Wiltshire. 


bearing on what we may become. Of such things, seen in 
this habitual light, we grow careless. We become un- 
conscious of our trust, and in our negligence our most precious 
assets slip, unnoticed, from our hands. In our blindness 
we destroy what we should best preserve. Groping forward 
without light or guidance, some shock or accident reveals 
a horrid glimpse of our mischance. We wake to our 
responsibility. We see our escutcheon blotted, marred 
by scars. ; 
Thus it is and has been, in this rich countryside of 
England, with our heritage of cottage homes. They 
are a part of our life, a symbol of our history, a 
trust for OUF 
posterity. Yet 
Time, which. has 
mellowed __ these 
simple dwellings 
to a péeriams 
harmony with 
Nature till each 


cottage building 
seems to have 
grown as natu- 
rally from the 
soil as ta 


toppling elms 
which give it 


COTTAGE GROUPS. 


At Wulsford, Wiltshire. 


shelter, has blinded 
us to their mean- 
Uweewand their 
value. 

Who can analyse 
their gentle charm 
or tell the secret 
of their haunting 
spell ? They are 
indigenous to their 
localities, native of 
the soil on which 
they stand. Each 
is built with ma- 
terials most ready 
to the hand—timber 
in the forest lands, 
brick in the clay 
lands, stone where 
stone abounds. 
E@enm type, or 
peculiarity to this 
or to that district, 
would seem to have 
been achieved after 
long experiment and, 
once achieved, to 
have been jealously 
preserved. Their 
architecture, the 
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At Shrewton, Wiltshire. 
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At Oving, Berkshire. 
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manner of __ their 
building, retained 
its native inde- 
pendence of design, 
was scarcely affected 
by the passing 
fads and academic 
fancies to which 
the stately homes 
conformed. 

The simplicity, 
the maturity, the 
seeming naturalness 
of these cottage 
buildings is not 
aloe th ees ole 
source of their 
abidinm gece hn a rm: 
There is, deeper, 
a quality of crafts- 
manship, a sincerity 
ols purpose, an 
evasive sense of 
sympathetic human 
handling, keenly felt 
though difficult to 
Cap iit ema itanlS 
as though each 
patil diene had 
taken something 


At Stapleford, Wiltshire. 


At Charlton, Wiltshire. 
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“Such qualities, constant in their essence, manifested as localities dictate, ave enhanced and multiplied when these simple buildings 
They seem to be as natural as the hills and valleys amongst which they stand, 


ave gathered together in memorable groups. . . . 
to be the inevitable complement of the landscape they enrich.” 


COTTAGE GROUPS. 107 


Ai Yealhampton, South Devon. 


9f the character of 
ts builder, to have 
srown in sympathy 
with his directing 
mind, to have ac- 
juired in that way 
1 vitality ané an 
nfluence of its own. 

Such qualities, con- 
‘tant in their essence, 
nanifested as locali- 
ies dictate, are en- 
vanced and multi- 
lied when these 
simple buildings are 
zathered together in 
memorable groups. 
[he pictures which 
they thus present, 
infolding to the 
2ye in the passage 
of the countryside, bear no mark of artifice or strained 
sffect. They seem rather to be as natural as the hills 
and valleys amongst which they stand, to be the inevitable 
complement of the landscape they enrich. 

But reason tells us, what fancy may deny, these cottages 
ire not works of unaided nature, but the works of men’s 
nands, of men who knew and loved the soil which gave them 
pirth and sustenance. They are not conceits, but homes ; not 
the unsubstantial images of poets’ minds, but a part and 
parcel of our history. Strange, indeed, that we should 
have grown callous to their charms 
or careless of our trust. 

Yerour land - is 
vandals’ hands. Every city, every 
town, stretches out around it like 
obscene tentacles, long radiating lines 
of horrible monstrosities. Like loath- 
some toadstools hideous villas and 
vile bungalows spring up and 
multiply. Scarcely a village wholly 
escapes the spreading pestilence. 
Every year, every day, some part 
of our inheritance goes by the board, 
is scrapped for the petty interests of 
those who care not what a house or 


defiled by the 


At Boscastle, Cornwall. 


cottage is or looks 
like so long as it 
protects, upon the 
whole, against the 
elements; of those 
to whom our country 
roads are but a 
racing track, and our 


Near Brecon, Wales. 


countryside a park- 
ing space for the 
little two-seater car. 

There is still in- 
credibly little control 
or surveillance over 
the activities of the 
jerry-builder or the 
caprices of the 
amateur architect. 

Our daily _ lives 
are vexed, in many 
ways, by needless 
prohibitions. Petty restrictions hem us in. But any man 
so minded may defile our loveliest scenery without rebuke. 
There is here evident an atrophy of pride, a deadening 
of responsibility, a callous insensitiveness to the value of 
our legacy. 

But it is not yet too late to stop the rot. The laudable 
efforts of a few societies have shown the way. The recent 
formation of the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England gives some evidence that the public conscience 
has been stung. The Royal Society of Arts has started a 
Salvage Campaign on the _ broadest 
national lines. Other societies have 
contributed their quota to the main 
endeavour. Yet much remains to be 
done. This is not a case for the 
specialists but a matter for public 
opinion. In some way, by some means, 
public opinion must be roused. The 
cottages of England must be _pre- 
served, not for the week-ender or the 
dilettante, but for those local workers 
for whom they were originally built ; 
not—as the Speaker of the House of 
Commons has well put it—‘not as 
museums, but as homes.”’ 


The 


Gay and Scented Parasite. 


By Frederic Towndrow. 


a 
F you would . 
£0 0 the = ofts 
baroque city 


of Wirzburg, 
arrive there in the 
dusk of a summer’s 
evening. It isa 
quick © citys. 44nd 
dimly lit, and there, 
along its broad 
streets and solitary 
spaces, and_ be- 
neath the porten- 
tous shadows of its 
large houses, you 
will feel that you 
have come into a 
city which is differ- 
ent from any other 
vou have ever 
visited. 

Some places are 
picturesque and 
“Old Worldish’’ ; 
others are grand 
and up to date, 
and tell you so. 
Most are_ self-con- 
scious. Wurzburg 
is Sione | cil these 
things} it, ismspa= 
cious, moderately 
well-to-do, though 
not rich, absolutely contented and unaffected. It belongs 
properly to the early part of the eighteenth century, 
and is therefore not particularly interested in the twen- 
tieth. Why should it be? There is nothing that. we 
can teach it that really matters. It had some trams 
once, but now happily the tramlines are filled with dust. 

Wirzburg owes its architectural importance to the fact 
that once it was the capital of Franconia and the seat of a 
long succession of powerful prince-bishops who lived in 
this little town with kingly magnificence. Its political 
importance has long since gone; the grandeur of it remains 
only in its buildings, and now it thrives in being the centre 
for fine Franconian wine. 

Situated on the right bank of the Main and dominated 
by the citadel of the Marienberg on the left, its early history 
is largely that of the intrigues of the bishops and the vain 
efforts of citizens to maintain their freedom against this 
clerical tyranny. Again and again the citizens fought to 
maintain their rights as a free city of the Empire, but unsuc- 
cessfully, and the bishops increased in power and wealth 


The wrought-iron gates 
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and good __ living. 
During the early 
part of the eight- 
eenth century much 
of the present city 
was built, and dur- 
ing this period of 
great building ac- 
tivity throughout 
Southern Germany 
the bishops were 
important patrons 
of architecture, 

The most famous 
of these bishops, — 
from our point of 
view, were the 
Schénborns _ (Jo- 
hann Philipp Franz, 
1719-24; Friedrich 
Karl, 1729-46), 
under whom flour- 
ished the architect, 
Johann Balthasar 
Neumann — (1687- 
1753), a native of 
Eger. 

He was aie 
architect of the 
Residenz, the pal- 
ace of the prince- 
bishops. It is a 
huge sandstone building, 840 ft. long, erected in 1720-44 
in the free baroque style of Southern Germany and Austria. 

It is strange how the baroque of seventeenth-century 
Italy should have found such ready acceptance in Southern 
Germany and Austria. It is more in evidence here than in 
Italy itself. These Central European countries are rich in 
the most magnificent and daring examples of this once- 
despised style. The interior of the Residenz is lavish beyond 
comparison. One can only gasp as one goes from room to 
room, and wonder what manner of people inhabited this 
world of gold, brocade, and silver. 

There is a bewildering array of rooms and galleries i 
this palace, wherewith every phase and turn of fashion which 
affected Europe between 1720 and 1820 is shown. It would 
seem as if the rooms themselves had endeavoured to outvie 
each other in richness and beauty. The staircase hall 1s 
quite the grandest affair of its kind that I have ever seen. 
The wide stair, which divides and turns half-way up, is in the 
centre of a huge space on plan of about 160 by 100 ft., the 
first floor of which has a lofty ceiling covered completely 


to the Residenz garden. 


tHE GAY AND SCENTED! PARASITE. 


Plate IT. November 1927, 
THE CHAPEL 
“‘The chapel of the palace is the most amazing contortion of twisted columns and broken entablatures that 


the genius of a baroque architect could ever conceive. The ceiling is a riot of suspended motion, and below 
saucy nymphs flit amongst the curly columns or gambol on the edge of the cornice beside the first-floor boxes.” 
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THE GAY AND SCENTED PARASITE. 


The Schénborn Chapel. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW: 


The Residenz, Wirzburg. 


with an immense fresco by Tiepolo, of Venice, who adorned 
many of the rooms in the palace between the years 1751-53. 
The subject of this fresco is Olympus and the four continents, 
and the happy way in which the legs and arms of his people 
lean over the parapet above the cornice makes one wonder 
where the architecture finishes and where the allegorical 
regions begin. 

During the late seventeenth century and early part of 
the eighteenth century Southern Germany and Austria 
drew most of its inspiration from Italy. Except for the 
Schleissheim, near Munich, there are few imitations 
of Versailles; yet by the time of Louis XVI and the 
first Empire French influence is a great deal more evident 
with interior decor- 
ation and furniture 


than one would 
suspect. 
JENS Se Daas ouee 


rooms were, in fact, 
redecorated to the 
wishes of Napoleon 
by N. A. Salins, in 
1807-14. There are, 
in all, ten rooms in 
the Empire style. 
Lt Sisal cunious 
thing, but both in 
furniture and inte- 
rior decoration there 
appear to be more 
examples of the 
Empire style out of 
France than in it. 


The, garden front of the Residenz. 


The chapel of the palace is the most amazing contortion 
of twisted columns and broken entablatures that the genius 
of a baroque architect could ever conceive. The ceiling is a 
riot of suspended motion, and below saucy nymphs flit 
among the curly columns or gambol on the edge of the 
cornice beside the first-floor boxes. How anyone could have 
worshipped in this place it is difficult to understand. ‘The 
fact that the nymphs were meant to be angels did not help 
matters. 

In the town there is much to interest. The place is rich 
in fine doorways like those illustrated, and is particularly 
fortunate in the number and variety of its charming street 
fountains, which are found at everv turn. These were for the 
most part the water 
supply to the inha- 
bitants, and are not 
playing-fountains. 

The delightful 
Schénborn Chapel, 
an illustration of 
which. is given, 1s 
attached to the 
north transept of 
the cathedral and 
was built by J. B. 
Neumann in 172I- 


36. It contains 
the tombs of 
the two famous 


prince-bishops. 
There are many 

other  interest- 

ing buildings m 
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A doorway in the main quarter. 


THE GAY AND SCENTED PARASITE 
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Wiirzburg—too numerous to mention or illustrate here. 


Two typical archways in the town. 


is as full of architectural delights as a pudding is of 


Each street has its own delights of picturesque or formal plums. Architecture in this little town seems to observe 
houses; and besides, there is the university building, the no bounds. All the styles jostle each other in the most 
church of which has a tower as mixed in its design and friendly way. Everything seems appropriate. Here it 


as piquant as an apéritif—a 
mixed Gothic and Italian. 

There is the Neumiinster 
Kirche, built in about 1230, 
but with a handsome red 
baroque front of about 
1715 and a dome of 1736; 
there is the Marien Kapelle, 
elegant and Gothic; there is 
the old university, mixed 
Gothic and _ Renaissance, 
and the new _ university, 
mixed Baroque and modern 
Renaissance. 

There are the two Rat- 
hauses, which are anything 
from Early Romanesque to 
the week before last; there 
is the ancient Church of St. 
Burkard, which happily they 
stopped altering in 1168, but 
later added a Gothic choir, 
beneath which the street 
runs; there is the Stift- 
Hauger Church with the 
turnip-topped spires; and 
oh! a host of others besides 
the grim castle of Marien- 
berg perched above the town 
across the river. Wiirzburg 


A doorway in Wurzburg. 


does not seem wrong that 
wicked little amorini above 
classic church doors should 
disport themselves in front 
of the secular Gothic of 
the houses. Here  archi- 
tecture is just a fantasy. 
Romanesque, Gothic, Classic, 
and Muscovitish  turnip- 
topped steeples are all one. 
Heremis. note so much’. the 
additions of one century 
to the work of another; it 
would seem rather as if it 
were purposely done to fool 
you, lest you should, like 
a conceited tourist, try to 
date the buildings and talk 
about the period of the 
decline. 

Intersecting tracery fills a 
classic window and Roman 
capitals laugh all down a 
Gothic aisle. Solid Roman 
esque and fretted Gothic are 
all in the conspiracy, and 
the baroque, like a _ gay 
and scented parasite, grows 
around them and upon them 
everywhere. 


‘* Crosby Place.””” a 
A New History of Crosby Hall 


and some account of 


The British Federation of University Women. 


By Walter H. Godfrey. 


HEN the new wing at Crosby Hall, 
Chelsea, was formally opened by 
H.M. the Queen on July 1, a new 
chapter was opened in the history 
of a building which has seen many changes and 
has suffered many vicissitudes. The event recalls 
the strenuous efforts made in 1918 to preserve 
this wonderful relic of Sir John Crosby’s house 
in Bishopsgate, on its original site; and although 
a building, once moved, can scarcely claim to be the 
same as before, yet in its resurrection at Chelsea 
we have all the essential parts of the hall in their 
right relationship, we have a reconstruction of it 
as Sir John planned and used it, and we have the 
fine fifteenth-century craftsmanship of mason and 
carpenter displayed to the best advantage. 

Much has happened in the last nineteen years, and 
it is perhaps excusable to repeat the main facts 
regarding the hall and the fate of its fabric since it 
was removed. Sir John Crosby, who built it in 1466, 
was Sheriff and Member of Parliament for the City, 
a woolman by trade (his coat of arms bore three 
rams) and Master of the Grocers Company. He was 
knighted for his services in the defeat of Falcon- 
bridge, and his will is witness to the breadth of his 
interests and his generosity. He built his house on 
a site leased from the prioress of St. Helen’s, the 
well-known Benedictine nunnery (where many of 
the City merchants’ daughters were taught), of 
which the beautiful church still stands within 
Bishopsgate and guards the monument of 
Crosby and his wife. Crosby Place was built 
on magnificent lines; and beside the outer 
court, upon which the _ hall looked, 


there was a large inner courtyard, sur- 
rounded by buildings, which is 
now Crosby Square. 

After Sir John’s death his house 
passed successively to a number 
of prominent citizens, several of 
whom held their mayoralty there : 
and it was also used on many 
occasions for the reception of 
ambassadors from foreign coun- 
tries. Shakespeare talks of it 
when, for a brief time, Richard 
Duke of York lived there before 
he became King Richard III. 
Sir Thomas More held it for a 
year or so and sold it to his 
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A section through roof of Crosby Hall. 


friend, Antonio Bonvisi. The Spensers, Earls 
of Northampton, owned it for a long period, 
and it remained a palatial dwelling-house until 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

It escaped the Great Fire, but a few years 
later its outlying buildings were burnt down, and 
during the eighteenth century the hall was used 
for various commercial purposes; two floors were 
inserted, making three storeys, the lower and upper 
being warehouses and the middle one a Noncon- 
formist meeting-house. About 1830 there was a 
great outcry against its misuse, and the building 
was restored for the purposes of a literary institute, 
but it did not flourish for long. Ultimately, it 
became a well-known City restaurant, and as such 
is remembered best by the elders among us today. 

When, in 1908, it became evident that the large 
sum of money necessary to purchase and preserve 
the building would not be forthcoming, the Bank 
of India offered the fabric first to the City of London, 
and then to the London County Council, on the 
condition that they rebuilt it elsewhere. This latter 
body announced its willingness to accept, provided 
the cost of re-erection were undertaken by those 
who desired the preservation of the hall. In this 
way there came into being the City and Univer- 
sity of London Association, promoted by Professor 
Patrick Geddes—-a body that undertook to re-erect 
the building in Chelsea for the purpose of forming 
a residential college of London University. A 
very generous response was received to their 
appeal, and the stones and timber, which 
had been carefully numbered and_ stored 
by Messrs. Trollope and  Colls under 

my direction, were ultimately re-erected 
by them.’ 

The site to which Crosby Hall 
was thus removed was in many 
ways an appropriate one, for the 
plot of land at the corner of 
Cheyne Walk and Danvers Street 
was originally part of the grounds 
of Sir Thomas More’s house at 
Chelsea, and had been given by 
him to his daughter, Margaret 
Roper, whose house was _ later 
replaced by that of Sir John 
Danvers, which won the admira- 
tion of Aubrey and Pepys. The 
hall was placed similarly, m 


* Shakespeare makes three references in Richard III to Crosby Hall, which he describes as 


and Act III. scene i. 


‘Crosby Place’’:—To wit: ActI. scene ii; Act I. scene ill; 


* See THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Vol. xxviii, pp. 14-19. 


CROSBY HALLI.. 


Plate III. November 1927 


THE INTERIOR OF CROSBY HALL. 


In a monograph on Crosby Hall, written some years ago, Mr. Godfrey describes the roof in some detail as follows : 


This roof is of particular interest, as it represents a transition from the open timber roof to the later ceiling. The roof of 
Westminster Hall and those of Hampton Court and Eltham belong to the former class, and ave among the finest examples 
of the famous hammer-beam construction. The tradition of the open timber voof vemained, indeed, so stvong that even in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the hammer-beam was still employed, and the Halls of the Temple and Lambeth 
Palace show it in its later treatment. But in the case of most of the buildings of the latter half of the fifteenth century 
the curved and panelled ceiling had come into vogue, and it became the most fashionable method of roofing our parish churches. 
At Crosby Hall we have, as fay as I know, a unique example of this type, for its little forest of pendants—from each of 
which spring four arches in different divections— —make a most original design of great charm. It has been likened to an 
allempt to gain the effect of fan-vaulting in wood, and no doubt its elaborate detail prevented its vepetition in other places 
—Page 132, SOME FAMOUS BUILDINGS AND THEIR Story. Published by The Architectural Press. 
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regard to the points of the compass, to its original position 
in Bishopsgate, and the beautiful oriel window again faced 
the west. It was intended to build residential wings to 
the north and south for students, thus reproducing the 


general layout of Crosby Place. 
The scheme, however, went no 
farther than the building of the 
hall, since the coming of war, 
and the changed plans regarding 
the site of London University, 
both militated against its fruition. 
The freehold of the site, however, 
was vested in the London County 
Council, which thus became trustee 
of the old building in its new 
situation. 

Some five years ago, when the 
destiny of the hall was again in 
the balance, the newly-formed 
Federation of University Women 
was asked to consider it as a 
suitable headquarters in London. 
The beauty of the building, its 
associations and those of its site 
had much to do with their decision 
to undertake the carrying out of 
the original scheme, and to build 
here a hostel where they could 
entertain women graduates from 
all parts of the world. The British 
Federation had for president at 
that time Professor Caroline 
Spurgeon, who also presided over 
the International Federation, to 

VOL, LXII—P 


CROSBY SHAUL; 


A detail of the roof of Crosby Hall. 


ee 


The exterior of the hall. 
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which it is affiliated, and both she and her colleagues 
took up the project with enthusiasm. The plans for the 
north wing were revived, and the building was commenced 
in February 1926, Messrs. Dove Bros. being the contractors. 


When it was half completed, 
H.R.H. the Duchess of York un- 
veiled a tablet over the south 
door, which bore an_ inscription 
between two roundels, with the 
heads of Sir John Crosby and 
Sir Thomas. More in low relief— 
the work of Mary Gillick, of 
Chelsea, of whose medals I have 
already written in THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL REVIEW, vol. xlix, pp. 
20-22. The buildings were ready 
for occupation in June of this year. 

The site of the north wing 
offered certain difficulties owing 
to its position. The wing had a 
narrow frontage in Danvers Street, 
and the part that adjoined the 
hall had to obtain its main light- 
ing from this end. The northern 
part looked south over what will 
later form a quadrangle open to 
the west only, and north over 
the gardens of Danvers Street. 
A projection at the north end 
was added to provide an escape 
staircase. Fidelity to Sir John 
Crosby’s plan is the sole reason for 
the unusual position of the oriel 
window. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
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The lobby and stairs to the hall. 
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A drawing of the quadrangle as it will be when the whole scheme is completed. 


The accommodation includes, beside the hall, which is the 
main dining-hall, a second dining-room in Danvers Street, 
with separate service to each, and a common-room, with 
garden-room beyond, at the northern end, besides two rooms 
for offices of the Federation. The common-room and one 


of the offices have been panelled 
with panelling taken from the 
houses which formerly stood in 
Danvers Street. Above the ground 
floor there are four floors, with 
thirteen bed -sitting-rooms and 
three bathrooms, etc., on each 
floor, and the fifth floor in the 
roof is occupied by the staff. It 
was not necessary to provide any 
basement except at the Danvers 
Street end, where the boiler-rooms 
are placed, since a very large 
space had been built originally 
beneath the hall to serve as 
kitchens. This space, which ex- 
tends beneath the terrace, was 
found to be ample for all pur- 
poses, and includes a_ small 
laundry, as well as everything 
necessary for the catering and the 
staff. It is a modern substitute 
for the original vault beneath the 
hall, which was of brick, and 
could not be moved in_ 1908. 
The rooms have been furnished 
by various private persons and 
by well - wishers from abroad, 
while every nation that belongs 
to the International Federation 
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CROSBY HALL. 
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wing can be seen on the night. 


The Danvers Street front cf the new wing. 
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The hall itself and the present 


has assisted the work in one way or another. One room, 
named after Princess Elizabeth of York, has been furnished 
It is perhaps a small point, but 
worth mentioning in conclusion that, whereas every effort 
has been made to reproduce the setting of the original 


hall, there has been no attempt in 
the new work to follow the style 
of the fifteenth century. On the 
contrary, the keynote of the wings 
composing the living-rooms has 
been found in Tudor work, which 
is not only so admirably adapted 
to collegiate buildings but is 
specially appropriate in Sir Thomas 
More’s Chelsea. It is for this 
reason that Flemish bricks, so 
like our own of the sixteenth 
century, have been used with 
Bath stone dressings. Under the 
able guidance of Miss Claribel 
Spurling, the warden, Crosby Hall 
is now a flourishing community, 
and gathered within its walls are 
women from all parts of the 
world, who, after taking their 
university degrees, are engaged in 
work which requires their presence 
in London. And when in the 
near future the unfinished quad- 
rangle is completed, the hall 
devised of old by Sir John Crosby 
will have found a sheltered home, 
the activities of which cannot be 
otherwise than encouraged by its 
ancient and genial beauty. 


The New Masonic Temple, 


Broad Street, Birmingham. 


Designed by Rupert Savage. 


Sculptor : Gilbert Bayes. 


This building has 
been built by the War- 
wickshive Freemasons 
as amemortval to their 
brethren who fell im 
the Great War. The 
original competition 
design was abandoned 
on the ground of cost, 
and the present plan, THE ENTRANCE HALL. 
arranged to meet the 1mme- 
diate requirements of the 
craft, 1s necessarily some- 
thing of a compromise, and 
has been further modified 
during construction. The 
placing of the principal 
lodge suite on the street front 
being in the circumstances 


imevitable, the win- 
dows to the tenvple and 
banquet room were ar- 
ranged on the return 
sides to minimize dis- 
turbance from Street 
traffic. This afforded 
an opportunity to treat 
a large plain wall 
surface, and materi- 
ally contributed to the suc- 
cess of the design. The 
sculptured frieze depicts 
the building of King Solo- 
mon’s Temple, and _ the 
seated figure over the door- 
way, with the supporting 
globes, represents ““ Masonry 
Universal.” 
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THE NEW MASONIC TEMPLE, BIRMINGHAM. 


Plate IV. November 1927. 
THE MAIN FRONT. 


Rupert Savage, Architect. 
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A DETAIL OF THE FRONT. 
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THE LOWER GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 
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THE TEMPLE. 


THE NEW MASONIC TEMPLE, BIRMINGHAM. 


Plate V. November 1927. 
THE MAIN STAIRCASE. 


Rupert Savage, Architect. 
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An Essex House. 
Albie, Great Baddow. 


Designed by E. Percy Archer. 


This house is built on an acre of the vicarage orchard at Great 
Baddow, and the site is screened from the road by an old wall of 
2-1n. bricks, behind which is a spinney some 30 ft. deep-—in the spring- 
time the spinney ts full of bulbs. The outside of the house is finished 
with traditional Essex plaster panelling to conform with other 
buildings in the village. The site was a very expensive one, and the 
house had to be built as simply and economically as possible. The 
exposed walls are 11 in. hollow, and the other walls gin. The - 
floors are of oak blocks, except in the vestibule, lavatory, and part of 
the kitchen. The house is so planned that it may be enlarged at 
some future time with the minimum of disturbance. 
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Plate VI. November 1927. 
ALBIE, GREAT BADDOW,. ESSEX: 


THE SOUTH-WEST FRONT. 
E, Percy Archer, Architect. 


The panelling of the external plaster is a revival of the old Essex pargetting, this particular type 
baing referred to as ‘‘ bird’s-nest.’’ It is important that all the strokes should be downwards and 
outwards so that water cannot lodge. Hardly any of this kind of work has been done recently, 
and the architect found some amusement in egging the workmen on to take an interest in it. 


AN ESSEX HOUSE. 183 


THE HOUSE FROM THE NORTH. 


A DETAIL OF THE WALL-TREATMENT. 


The plaster walls and wood panelling are emphasized by the tarring of the base. The roof is covered with tiles. 


Selected Examples of Architecture. 


In Continuation of “ The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 
A Survey of Seventeenth- & Eighteenth-Century English Domestic Architecture. 
The Ironwork at No. 44 Great Ormond Street. 


By Tunstall Small and Christopher J. Woodbridge. 


ae 


The ironwork at No. 44 Great Ormond Street is a good type of pilaster panelled railing. It is 
probable that the centre gate and panels on either side are a later addition. The panels have a 
centre feature of four bars which diverge slightly towards the centre and are suddenly bent, 
brought together and welded with C scrolls. Above this the scrolls take a heart-shape with water 
leaves, and below the design is more simple. Immediately above the panels are pyramids of two 
stages, and of very fine outline. The railing heads have alternately a leafy arrow and moulded 
spikes, the latter being very excellent in form. The lamp-holders are good in design, and placed 
immediately above panels similar to those in the front railings. On each side of the entrance door 
there is some good scrollwork, and the overthrow and filling to area gate is worthy of notice, 
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No. 44 GREAT ORMOND STREET. 
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No. 44 GREAT ORMOND STREET. 
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Tallis’s London Street Views. 
XX XIX—Blackman Street. 


THE STONES’ END, BOROUGH. 


MAP of London as it is today will not reveal Blackman 

Street, but that thoroughfare is really the junction 

between Borough High Street and Newington Cause- 

way. Indeed, Wheatley tells us that it extends from 

the former street to Stones’ End, but more exactly 
traces its course by adding that the Queen’s Bench Prison was at 
its south-western extremity and St. George’s Church at its north- 
east end. It is old enough to be mentioned in a deed dated 
1536, while there is a reference to it in one of the old Roxburgh 
Ballads. It has a slight connection, too, with the history of the 
country, inasmuch as a large fort with four bulwarks was erected 
in it during the struggle between Charles I and the Parliament. 
By Tallis’s time Blackman Street had become “a broad open 
street, principally consisting of well supplied tradesmen’s shops ; 
the thoroughfare was very considerable, it being the leading 
road to the south of England.’’ As we see it in these elevations, 
neither the size nor the architecture of the houses and shops 
is, on the whole, impressive, but here and there are relics of 
old buildings ; while the presence of Queen’s Bench Prison, with 
its Dickensian aura, gives the street a certain touch of romance, 
even if it be a rather squalid romance. 

We begin at the left-hand corner of the top set of elevations 
at No. 1, standing at the corner of Great Dover Street, another 
important artery leading to the south. There is, however, little 
or nothing to detain us in this part of Blackman Street. At 
No. 21 we pass Flying Horse Court, which probably gave access 
to a tavern with that sign, not a particularly uncommon one. 
A few doors farther on is Swan Court, between Nos. 25 and 26. On 
the third row of elevations we continue at No. 32, next to which 
under No..34 runs Union Place, which, were it not so marked, 
would be obviously mistaken for the doorway of the house which, 
by the way, appears to be one of the few private residences in 
the thoroughfare. Trinity Street, between Nos. 40 and 41, is 
described by Tallis as “a handsome new street of respectable 
private houses’’; in it is the modern Church of Holy Trinity, 
which can be seen in Tallis’s view. There is no history attached 
either to the street or the church; but beyond, in Blackman 
Street itself, Nos. 44 to 46 are noticeable houses because they are 
obviously remains of an earlier period. The first was, in Tallis’s 
time, the King’s Arms Tavern, kept by one Aldridge; while 
next door (No. 45) was Cross’s coffee rooms, Cockerell & Co. 
(upholsterers) occupying No. 46 as well as the more modern No. 47. 
Another noticeable facade is that of No. 50, known as “The 
Stones’ End” (the name probably indicating the last of the 
paved streets of earlier times). Next to it will be seen Unicorn 


Court, no doubt indicating the one-time presence of a tavern 
here, but used in Tallis’s day by one Goodman as livery stables. 
King’s Place, another little byway, brings us to the portion of 
the street known as Stones’ End, on to which (if we reverse the 
elevation, will be seen abutting the spiked wall of the Queen’s 
Bench—those spikes which, on a famous occasion, Mr. Micawber 
“contemplated—not severely.”’ The Queen’s Bench was dis- 
continued as. a prison in 1862, when those then incarcerated in 
it were removed to Whitecross Street Prison. This little vignette 
of a corner of this once famous place is of great interest as 
showing its appearance at the beginning of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. 

Proceeding, we see some attractive bay windows in the upper 
parts of the houses numbered 59 to 62, next to the first being 
the little Broad Yard. Great Suffolk Street takes its name 
from the Duke of Suffolk, whose palace once dominated this 
quarter. In 1720 this thoroughfare was known as Dirty Lane, 
that is before it emerged into a wide street of “retail shops and 
private houses,’’ as described by Tallis. The large building 
(No. 68) at its corner was the wine and spirit vaults kept by 
Thomas Dare. The house with the little sign on its front (No. 
75) was the shop of Mr. Timbs, an oilman—an unusual name, 
but borne by one of London’s best remembered topographers. 

On the bottom row of elevations there is not much to observe 
so far as the frontages of the houses are concerned, although 
here and there—as, for instance, at Nos. 79, 90, 99 and 112— 
certain interesting features are observable; but when we come 
to Lant Street, between Nos. 90 and 91, we are on romantic 
ground, for here Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen had their rooms; 
here Dickens himself lodged as a boy; here David Copperfield 
followed in his creator’s footsteps; and here old Frederick Dorrit 
and his niece stayed, what time the latter was performing at a 
neighbouring playhouse, perhaps the Surrey Theatre in the 
Blackfriars Road, or that London Bridge Theatre of which a 
watercolour is extant but of which the identity is so elusive. 
“There is an air of repose about Lant Street, which sheds a gentle 
melancholy upon the soul,’ writes Dickens; and he adds, ‘“‘a 
house in Lant Street would not come within the denomination 
of a first-rate residence . . . but if a man wished to abstract 
himself from within the reach of temptation, to place himself 
beyond the possibility of any inducement to look out of the 
window, he should by all means go to Lant Street.’’ After this 
the little Vine Yard (perhaps really once a vineyard), under 
No. 97, and Robin Hood Court, between Nos. 104 and 105, 
come as an anti-climax; although Mint Street, next to No. 112, 
was once famous as an official place for the coining of money 
and as possessing some beautiful old houses within living memory. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


A PLAN OF BLACKMAN STREET. 


Exhibitions. 


MANSARD GALLERY: HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road. 
Exhibition of Figure Paintings and Sculpture by Contemporary Artists.— 
I was accosted outside Messrs. Heal and Son’s by a friend who 
gripped me by the arm and warned me against the exhibition inside. 
He had been to see it a few days ago and had apparently not yet 
recovered his equilibrium. He had spent his life studying art 
and so considered himself competent to judge of the appalling 
abyss into which art had fallen. I pointed out two or three 
posters in the window advertising the exhibition which I con- 
sidered were good drawings: he did not consider that they were 
drawings at all. I said that it depended upon what one called 
good drawing; he said that the human figure was made hideous 
by modern artists, whereas Sir Frederick Leighton always beau- 
tified it; that he had been five times round the world studying 
art : to which I might have rejoined that a visit to the moon as 
well might not have enlightened him with his mind closed as 
it was to modern developments. There has to be a change of 
heart as well as of art. 

Unfortunately there 7s a great deal of modern painting which 
is depraved; but this friend of mine, like many other people, 
was unable to distinguish between the good and the bad. All 
modern painting was lumped together as depraved and de- 
generate. He did not understand that the painter has ceased 
to use his materials in the manner of the photographer; that 
what used to be considered good drawing may now be thought 
bad drawing; that the displacement of lines caused by the move- 
ments of figures has created a new set of forms which cannot be 
judged by the lines of a static figure. Depravity has nothing 
to do with it; that just as one writer can tell a disgusting story, 
another, using the same alphabet, can tell a clean and pleasant 
one. But the person brought up along traditional lines does not 
see that he must relinquish a great deal of what he has learned 
in order to comprehend something of the aims of the modern 
painter; first there must be a willingness. 

The exhibition itself was quite an interesting one, even if there 
was nothing very arresting in it. Many of the younger school 
are inclined to think that rather monotonous curved shapes or 
outlines shaded in monochrome constitute extreme modernity ; 
not realizing that they are often as meaningless as penny balloons. 

“Experience does count ’”’ might be a useful counter-slogan to 
“ youth will be served,” for there is no doubt that a solid back- 
ground of knowledge tells in an artist’s work. It shows in the 
character of line and in the conviction with which colour is placed, 
and the positive way in which the pattern is arranged. 

Miss Ethel Walker, although not very advanced, as the saying 
is, has qualities which many others of the exhibitors lack, among 
which is experience. Her “ The Seasons” (87) is very full in 
design and closely packed with mysterious occurrences, which 
upon investigation may be futile in themselves, yet fill up very 
satisfactorily the space they occupy. 

Mrs. Winifred Nicholson’s “ Father and Child,” and “ Jinny, 
David, Katherine and Sam” (24, 28), are distinctly lacking in 
form and volume. Mrs. Nicholson should be either more abstract 
or more concrete. But at present her work is too unnaturally 
naturalistic. Something similar might be done by an excited 
academician, if such a thing could possibly be imagined. 

Mr. Leon Underwood’s “ Gutting, Iceland”’ (9g) is quite a 
pleasant rendering of a very unpleasant occupation; the drawing 
is voluminous and free, and the arrangement is good, although 
one feels that the small portion of the sea with the wharf and the 
ship which are in the background might have been a little more 
positively defined to the advantage of the composition. 

“ The Pink Blouse ”’ (10), by Miss Winifred Daniels, has feeling 
in it, a quality which in many modernists has been succeeded by 
intellectualism. 

“The Lock ”’ (76), by Miss Mary Dawson, is good in colour and 
form, and is an ingenious arrangement of a difficult subject. 

The tempera painting, “Farm Yard” (32), by Mr. Edmund 
Haythorne, is full of the activity caused by fractious cows and 
calves; there is a strong rhythmic circular movement which 
animates the amenities of the farm yard, and the straight line 
caused by the more purposeful movement of the horses and 


‘ 


hay cart in the field above contrasts very effectively with the 
movements in the yard below. This picture is unusual and quite 
individual. 

Miss Constance Lane’s “ Carpet Makers” (65), apparently a 
chalk drawing, is done in heavy and expressive lines which, 
with a few touches of colour, give quite sufficiently the actions 
of the figures. 

Among others who showed works were Mr. Ben Nicholson and 
Mr. Cedric Morris, and there were some sculptured works by 
Mr. Maurice Lambert. 


THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL ART CLUB, Suffolk Street 
Galleries, Pall Mall East, S.W.—This exhibition was a little bit 
tame after the Heals’ show. This club needs in some ways to be 
drastically revised. 

Although the pictures are well hung in so far as they make a 
pleasant general pattern on the walls, and the sizes are well 
assorted, the different styles should have been classified better. 
There ought to be a special room, a sort of Ellis Island, for the 
works of members who do not come up to a certain modern 
standard; and in some cases works would, of course, not be 
allowed to land, as it were. 

It is no use trying to compromise in modern art. Works of 
entirely different standards and aims should not be shown ~ 
together, for they neutralize each other, though each may be 
good of its kind. It is not a question of comparisons, because 
comparison is impossible in works of entirely different natures. 

Judged from a standard of a few years back, this exhibition is 
fairly enlightened—it may even be startlingly revolutionary to 
some people; but so rapidly do we move in these days that to 
others it is rather unexciting. 

I think I liked best the work of Miss Sunayana Devi (Mrs. 
Chatterjee), especially “‘The Mother and Child” and “The 
Devotee ” (189, 190). She is new to me, and I found her drawings 
very attractive, but in some of her works she inclines to a rather 
sugary sweetness ; where her work is in firm outlines, she is at 
her best. _ I cared less for those she filled in with colour. 

Miss C. Billing’s ““ Landscape ”’ (115), with its strong contrasts, 
carries well; it is painted something in the manner of the old 
impressionists but without any scientific theory or uniform 
application of colour. 

Miss Mary Ethel Hunter, in her “ Spring Flowers ”’ (199), 
shows that she is courageous, if too violent in colour: but it is 
a step in the right direction, a step which will lead to discoveries. 

“ Flower Design” (222), by Miss E. Stewart Wood, is attractive, 
for it denotes an attempt to break from the tyranny of the actual; 
but Miss Stewart must go much farther than this. She must be 
still more deliberate in her design and more selective in her 
colour schemes. 

Mrs. Sophie Wagner’s “Spring in the Conservatory ”’ (129) 
shows enterprise on the part of the painter, but somehow it does 
not come off. It is one of the largest paintings in the gallery, 
but its subject matter is not sufficiently interesting to fill so large 
a canvas. There is a dead level of interest all over it; there 1s _ 
no central spot from which the interest can radiate; there is, 
as it were, no jumping-off place, and it certainly is not assisted 
by the rather gaudy frame. : 

Miss Hope Joseph is much too mechanical with the even 
distribution of spots which constitute her style; but as it 4s 
her style and she has obviously very deliberately selected it, 
we will not advise her to relinquish it, but would wish that she 
allowed a little bit of temperament to creep in sometimes. 

Miss Mary McCrossan’s ‘“‘ Nigger on the Window Sill” (163) 
(‘‘ Nigger ”’ being a cat) shows improvement upon her previous 
works, for it has breadth of treatment. ‘‘ The Open Window ” 
(181), by Miss Grace MacNair; ‘‘ In the Loggia” (147), by Miss 
Vera Waddington; and Miss Josephine Mason’s “ On he 
Terrace ”’ (216) were interesting and painted with ability. 

The watercolour section was not particularly good. Miss 
E. C. Bailey’s “‘ Sunshine ”’ (12) I liked best because of its pleasant 
Brabazon-like feeling. 

RAyMOND MCINTYRE. 
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SUPPLEMENT, 


Modern English Carvers. 


HEN: “an. artist 
works from prin- 
ciples, all that he 
produces, whatever 
else it may be, is 
right. The fundamentals — of 
craftsmanship count, and the 
fundamental of carving whether 
in stone or wood, is carving: 
cutting, incising. Its antithesis 
is modelling: moulding, mobility ; 
and it is esthetically immoral to 
mix the two. You cannot pro- 
duce fine carving from a mobile 
model, and no one makes a picce 
of carved sculpture for the pur- 
pose of making a plaster cast 
from it to be reproduced in 
bronze. W. Aumcnier deplores 
the fact that increasingly of late 
models in plaster are supplied to 
carvers for them to copy in stone 
or wood. Almost half a century 
«go Aumonier was working in 
all weathers and in all parts of 
the country on the scaffold, from 
charcoal drawings. That is the 
right principle, for it is admissible 
for the processes of graphic art to 
suggest the processes of glyptic to 
the craftsman. Only the most 
accomplished artist is able to 
carve direct. 
Knowing that these are settled 
principles of the direction, we 
are assured of the character of the 


work coming from the Aumonier Studios at 84 Charlotte Street, 
which were established by William Aumonier, a_ well-known 
and picturesque figure of his day, in 1876. 


Some details 
of oak carving for the 
memorial panelling 
on Sherborne School 


V.—The Aumonier Family. 


By Kineton Parkes. 


A model carved in stone for the Criterion Building. 
Architect ; StR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 


The present head Of tie 
house, W. Aumonier, has not 
only carried on the good work 
of. his father and widened its 
borders, but has provided in his 
son Eric a worthy successor, a 
modeller largely, and with quite 
modern ideas. 

Is it possible for an architect 
to place before a sculptor a very 
rough graphic sketch as the germ 
of his idea of the glyptic decora- 
tion of his building and to leave 
it at- that? If the ‘carversiems 
fine craftsman it is all that is 
needed. It is the architectural 
sculptor’s job to supply the 
realization of the architect’s idea. 
It is the architect’s job to see 
that he gets the satisfied sort of 
feeling that he has been under- 
stood. W. Aumonier calls this 
process sympathetic co-operation 
and says he has never known a 
great decorative building to be 
made without it. But as we are 
all opportunists he departs from 
the principle so far as to allow 
that if a model is to be followed, 
then it should only be made by 
a carver, and if possible by the 
craftsman who is to follow it up. 
The next principle to be observed 
between architect and craftsman 
is that the latter should be 
allowed to set out the stone to 


be carved and to have full and free consultations before 
the builder is approached. There is now no possibility of the 
unity that obtained in cathedral building of the fourteenth 


Chapel. 
Made to the 
designs of SIR REGINALD 
BLoMFIELD, R.A. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


century, yet, in spite of all modern difficulties great cathedrals 
still get erected, and much of their beauty is due to the craftsman 
carver. / Z s : : 

When you enter the studios at Charlotte Street, the impression 
is one of richness. There is not only carving of ivory, wood, 
marble and stone, but colour, and gold and silver and bronze. 
The colour is applied, not merely colour pattern, but colour for 
the enhancement of sculpture, as it used to be in the Greek 
temples and later in the English churches : not mural coloration, 
but sculptural emphasis—polychrome sculpture. 

You see all the forms of sculptural work in the Aumonier 
Studios : pieces for architecture, external and internal, Grinling 
Gibbons’ carving, pierced and perforated 
and undercut, and severe low reliefs, 
illustrating all the points of fine carving 


whether in chiaroscuro or pure line. 
The beauty of materials is seen here— 
metals and marble; woods with their 
fine colours and grains, all made into 


exquisite objects of art; all calculated 
to give dignity and interest and charm 


A plaque for a garden wall modelled and 
carved in the AUMONIER STUDIOS. 


and character. At the Paris Exhibition 
of International Decorative Art in 1925, 
the firm was awarded the silver medal of 
the first class for their colour decorations 
on the British Pavilion. 

Most of the leading architects of the 
periods have commissioned work from 
the Aumonier Studios, and been indebted for the way in 
which it has been understood and executed. Of the new 
buildings many items are due to Aumonier, such as the Lloyds 
Bank, the Merchant Marine Insurance Company and London 
Assurance Company all in the neighbourhood of King William 
Street, the Provident Mutual Assurance of Moorgate, the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank of Gracechurch Street, as also 
its fine marble clockcase with figures, all the architecture of 
W. Campbell Jones, Son and Smithers. 

W. Aumonier’s association with the work of Sir Reginald 
Blomfield extends over nearly forty years. Amongst the important 
works that have been carried out for Sir Reginald are the new 
front to the Carlton Club, Pall Mall, the gateway of the 
Wandsworth Trust, Long Sutton, the stone carving of the 
Menin Gate at Ypres, the models for the stone carving at the 
Quadrant end of Regent Street and the Criterion Corner, 
the particularly fine coat of arms of King Edward VI at 


A full-sized model of a mannequin figure, 
designed by Er1c AUMONIER. 
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The Aumonier Family. 


Sherborne and other works there, the Usher Gallery at Lincoln 
and the striking mural war memorial to the three sons of Lord 
and Lady Cawley of Berrington Hall, carved in statuary marble, 
the two beautiful boy figures having been modelled by the late 
Francis Derwent Wood, R.A. 

For Mewes and Davis, W. Aumonier was entrusted with the 
stone carving on the Westminster Bank, Angel Court, Lothbury, 
and the fine new block in Threadneedle Street. In connection 
with this carving W. Aumonier paid a special visit to Italy to 
study and obtain authentic details for the work on these buildings ; 
such is the thoroughness of the craftsman who loves his work 
and is determined to give his best. He also pays tribute to 
Arthur Davis for, his encouragement and 
sympathetic co-operation throughout this 
important work. 

In special pieces of carving some of the 
finest are the doorwayin Hamilton Place for 
Andrew Prentice, the keyblocks of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company at Kensington for 
H. Austen Hall, and a wonderful Corinthian 
capital carved in oak for Lady St. Cyr. His 
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A figure of Pan carved in oak for the overdoor 
to Trinity College of Music by W. AUMONIER. 


four Singing Figures were done direct from 
the sketches of C. F. A. Voysey, an indica- 
tion of the first principle of carved work, 
as might have been expected from such a 
co-operation. Particularly good work is 
to be seen in the wood carving for the 
board-room of the North Eastern Railway 
Company, in Cowley Place, Westminster, for Horace Field; 
that in Somerville College, Oxford, for E. Fisher; in Henley 
Town Hall, for H. T. Hare; and in the Midland Bank, Piccadilly, 
for Whinney, Son and Austen Hall, besides carving in over 
twenty other Midland Banks for the same architects. The 
staircase of Ardenrun Place, for the late Ernest Newton, R.A., 
is important, as well as the pediment and back of the Bishop’s 
Throne in St. Paul’s Cathedral, for Bodley and Garner, and the 
triptych in Burford Church, for Sir Aston Webb, PP.R.A. 
In heraldic carving that in the Merchant Taylors’ Hall is a good 
example, and the stone relief forming the Hoppers’ Memorial 
from the design of Gordon Hake, at Paddock Wood, is dis- 
tinguished by its simplicity and delightful technique; and 
another of moment, the Tenison Memorial, is in the Cloisters of 
Canterbury in alabaster, the carving enriched with colour and 
old gold, a handsome work. The excellence of control over these 
ateliers, not only in technique but in artistic spirit, should be noted. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 


O piece of English furni- 

ture has a more fascinating 

history than the bed. 

Always regarded as one 

of the most important of 
household ‘possessions, our ancestors 
were constantly lavishing more time 
and money upon its construction 
and decoration than anything else. 
There is no space here to deal with 
the evolution of the bed—for that 
I would refer the reader to the very 
interesting account in vol. I of The 
Dictionary of English Furniture ; 
suffice it to say that an exposed 
and ornamented wooden framework 
did not emerge until the close of 
the Middle Ages, when greater 
security and a sudden and vast 
acquisition of wealth derived from 
the dissolved monasteries opened 
up a new era for domestic architec- 
ture and the production of com- 
paratively luxurious furniture. Inci- 
dentally, the vital parts of any bed 
are those which serve for rest—the 
mattress, bed linen, etc.; but, oddly 
enough, these essentials are not 
intended when beds usually are 
discussed. Design and decoration 
being the underlying motives, the 
general acceptance of the term 
implies the head and foot, posts, 
cornice, hangings, etc., and in a 


review of modern beds it is, of course, with this aspect of 


the subject that I am dealing. 


But there is one point of practical importance that must 
not pass unnoticed, viz. the modern application of metal to 
the side frames. The old bed frame with its side beams tenoned 


into head and foot posts was 
insanitary under the best con- 
ditions, and a very great advance - 
was made when irons of light sec- 
tion were designed that obviated 
the formation of large cavities 
in the wooden frame where 
vermin could breed undisturbed. 
It was a dread of this that 
produced the atrocious iron and 
brass bedsteads of Victorian days, 
but fortunately most of them 
are now on the scrapheap, and 
we have returned to a_ just 
appreciation of fine woods and 
good joinery for our bedsteads. 
When we recollect the debase- 
ment of the four-poster in the 
nineteenth century, it is the more 
interesting to see a revival of 
this beautiful type expressed in a 
form neither Jacobean, Georgian, 
nor Victorian. This is well illus- 
trated in fig. 1, a chestnut bed by 
Heal’s. The foot posts have a 
square base, united by a low rail, 
rise to a reduced diameter, and 
become octagonal in section, 
with a simple moulded cornice. 
The head frame is filled with a 
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English Furniture. 


Xx. Beds. 
By John C. Rogers. 


A chestnut fourposter bed. The posts are ornamented 


by gouged and channelled sinkings. 
Designer ; AMBROSE HEAL. 
Crafismen : HEAL’s. 


| 
| 
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moulded lattice, through which the 
brightly coloured chintz hanging is 
seen as a pleasant background. Frill, 
side curtains and bed cover, carried 
out in the same material, complete a 
decorative scheme all in simple and 
most excellent taste. 

Another Heal idea, creating a 
setting and emphasizing the bed 
as the piece of furniture of the 
bedroom, is shown by fig. 7. The 
bed is set upon a low, carpeted 
dais and backed by a screen 
having side pylons surmounted by 
carved flowers in vases. The bed 
itself has short posts with turned 
finials and a head panel filled with 
coloured chintz, as used for the 
bed cover. The colour scheme is 
blue and gold. 

Another scheme embodying a 
practical solution of bedside table 
fitments is seen in fig. 3. By a 
clever piece of design two single 
beds side by side are grouped into — 
one composition with the flanking 
pedestals by means of the wide 
sweep of the head board. Quite 
rightly the bed frames are hidden 
beneath the covers, thereby allowing 
the former to fit into the scheme 
without disturbing the dominant 
lines of the enclosing framework. 
Each pedestal has ample provision 


for books, with shelves for tea things, cigarettes, etc., and 


an electric lamp in a safe and suitable position. In the case 


equally well. 


A bed of walnut with walnut oyster veneer panels. 


Designer : J. D. W. STARK. 


Craftsmen : STARK DEPARTMENT (PETER JONES). 
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shown, the woodwork is painted to accord with a scheme of 
colour, but it could be carried out in oak or figured veneers 
The tout ensemble is, I think, extremely happy. 


In previous articles I have 
shown many examples _ of 
panelled furniture by Gordon 
Russell; I now illustrate two 
of his beds, showing the appli- 
cation of some typical cham- 
fered framing applied to head 
and foot. In fig. 5 the head 
has a humped top rail, with 
central muntin enclosing two 
wide panels over four narrow 
ones, and the latter are repeated 
on the foot; all panel boards are 
widely bevelled, and the chamfers 
on the rails and stiles die out 
to meet at a point and give an 
ordinary square shoulder for the 
tenon. Leg posts are of octa- 
gonal section, with bevelled tops, 
which enable the same angle 
of splay to be carried along the 
head rails. 

The design shown by fig. 4 
entails greater labour, as may be 
seen on the foot framing, where 

‘ the continuous inner chamfer— 
which is actually one face of 
the octagonal leg —necessitates 
several mason’s mitres. But the 
secondary members, it will be 
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The headboard 
and the returns 
are painted.a 
greenish blue. 


3. A“ Bedside 
Fitment.” 
Each flanking 
return is 
double-sided 
and fitted with 
shelves, the outer 
ones enclosed 
by curtains. 


Designer : 
AMBROSE HEAL. 
Craftsmen : 
HEAL’S. 


Re. cee 
A cherry-wood 
bed inlaid with 
box and walnut. 


4. A walnut 
bed with 
shaped head. 
Designer : 
GORDON RUSSELL. 


Designer : 
GORDON RUSSELL. 
Craftsmen : 
RUSSELL 
WORKSHOPS. 


Craftsmen : 


RUSSELL 
WORKSHOPS. 


6. The framework of the bed is of solid walnut; the top panel is of mahogany veneered 
with cherry burr. The lower panel is laid with burr walnut on mahogany. 


Designer : J. D. W. STARK. Craftsmen ; STARK DEPARTMENT (PETER JONES). 
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The Architectural Review. 


Aes 


Designey : AMBROSE HEAL. 


noticed, are set back and their chamfers 
die out at the square-framed ends. At the 
head the top has an open framing of 
chamfered rails, with solid panels below. 
A narrow inlay emphasizes the main 
lines of the frame on head and foot, with, 
on the latter, initials and date, also inlaid. 
Beautiful wood and the genius of Gordon 
Russell combine to render these beds very 
desirable examples of modern craftsman- 
ship. <A design typifying the strength 
and solid comfort of English oak is shown 
by fig. 9, in which P. Waals has used 
the material in wide boards and heavy 
scantlings to produce a sturdy and truly 
old English character. Harshness is 
avoided by the play of light on chamfered 
angles and gouge-cut lines, added to 
which is the beautiful silver grain of the 
quarter-sawn oak. Ishould have liked to 
show this bed at its proper length, with 
cover and all complete; it would have 
made the illustration still more attractive. 

Some interesting veneered beds by J. 
Dugald Stark are given in figs.2, 6, 10, &11 ; 
they represent rather novel treatments 
and are very decorative. Fig. 11 shows the 
semicircular form, the frame of walnut, 
with burr walnut veneers in panels. The 


to. A single bed of walnut, with panels of walnut ele 


veneer laid into mahogany. 


Pylon ”’ bed, painted a dull blue, picked out with silver. 8. 
The coverings are of patterned damask. 


Crafismen : HEAL’S. Designer : J. F. JOHNSON. 


9g. The head and foot of an oak bedstead. 


Designer and Craftsman : 
PETER WAALS. 


The pedestal cupboard and bed are of walnut inlaid with yew. 

drawers in the cupboard swing outwards on hinges. 
Designer : J. D. W. STARK. 

Crafismen : STARK DEPARTMENT (PETER JONES). 
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A bedstead in figured walnut 
on Queen Anne lines. 


Craftsmen : HEAL’S. 


upper segment of the hoop and the border 
of the low, narrow panel is faced with 
cross-banded yew, edged with a black line. 

Fig. Io is also a simple walnut design. 
The broad, flush panels are of mahogany 
overlaid with strongly marked walnut 
veneers, of the kind Evelyn described as 
“so admirably streaked as to represent 
natural flowers, landskips, and other 
fancys.”’ The top edge is waved, while 
the bottom waveline is of ebonized 
mahogany. The simple rectangular 
panels in fig. 2 are arranged in a figure 
or pattern by assembling the walnut 
veneers with the grain in various direc- 
tions, the joints being marked by black 
lines. Large oyster pieces provide rich 
centres. The rectangular frames also 
are veneered in walnut, with black 
stringing on the arris. Fig. 6 shows a 
5-ft. bedstead with simple square frame 
of solid walnut and panels of mahogany 
veneered with squares of burr cherry- 
wood, arranged in this manner owing, 
no doubt, to the limited size of burrs 
of this fruit-wood. The deep bottom 
rail is of mahogany overlaid with rich 
burr walnut veneers, forming a sort of 
raised panel flush with the legs. 


The small 
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An oval-shaped 
dressing table of mahogany 
with inlays of 
pearwood and ebony. 
The plate-glass 
is framed flush into the top, 
which is quartered 
with figured Cuba mahogany 
veneers. The frames 
of the loose triple 


A bedstead made 


of dyed grey sycamore, with 
natural white sycamore bandings, i % 


decorated with 


A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 


Being Examples of Fine Craftsmanship. 
XIX.—Modern Bedroom Furniture. 
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mirrors are mounted on ball 
feet and are 
inlaid with pear and ebony 
in keeping with 
the frieze on the table. 
Designer : 
C. A. RICHTER. 


Craftsmen : 
THE BaTH CABINET MAKERS. 


hand-painted floral wreaths and patere. 
Designer ; A. O. TILEY. 
Craftsmen ; W. AND T. Lock. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP. The Architectural Review, 


A toilet table and dressing cabinet in Zebrana and: Padauk woods. A plate-glass top is let into the 
toilet table and finishes flush with the top moulding. The swinging mirror is mounted on a wooden back. 
The inlays ‘and handles are of cream colour ivorine. 

Designers and Craftsmen : THE BATH CABINET MAKERS. 


t z : _# hea ath ] 
A wardrobe, pedestal cupboard and chair of Zebrana woods with Padauk framing, and inlays and handles of ivorine. 
The zebrana is a rich honey colour with cinnamon figuring. The chair is covered with emerald green silk. 
Designers and Craftsmen : THE Batu CABINET MAKERS. 
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RAFTSMANSHIP. A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 


‘he dressing table and tallboy are of Macassar ebony inlaid with holly, and decorated with a marquetry banding of mother-of-pearl 

and coloured woods. The drawer front of the dressing table is of red amboyna, and the base of the tallboy and toes of the dressing 

table are painted a dull red. The handles are of ivory, and the top of centre of dressing table is of python skin covered with glass. 
Designers and Crafismen ; COHEN’S. 


A knee-hole dressing table and chest of drawers. The leg and mirror standards are of Cocobolo with turned ivory finials. The 
frames are of golden palisander with ivory handles and a frieze of ivory and ebony. The tops are of plate glass with bevelled edges. 
Designers and Craftsmen : THE BATH CABINET MAKERS. 


B30) 


CRAFTSMANSHIP. | The Architectural Revie 


This bedroom suite is made from selected oak in its natural state, the whole surface being slightly waxed. 
The mouldings and handles are of ebony. 


Suite No. B. 5330, and made in their 


designed by va : cabinet works 
J. D. Harrison eee as at Queen’s Road, | 
in Hampton’s Studios, } { Battersea. 
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Plate I. 


December 1927. 


THE METAMORPHOSIS 


OF REGENT SIREED, 
From the etching by 
William Walcot. 


Shadow and Substance. 


By the 


OMETIMES I have come to a great church in a 

little town where night was newly fallen, and 

walked in the twilight of street lamps about the 

empty cobbled ways, the warmly-lit and half-veiled 
intimacies of upper rooms on either hand. Under the 
clouded moon the church walls are a faintly gleaming cliff. 
Here and there are black openings, bat-haunted, and spire 
and ridge and gable are outlined against the dim sky. It 
is wonderful thus, half-seen, with its cataract of great 
buttresses, its massed porches on north and south, and its 
whole air of solitary dark splendour. The lights of the 
little intricate town are about its feet, while high above 
the mystery and confusion of buttress and window and 
parapet the long line of the roof lies like an untrodden 
mountain ridge quietly under heaven. 

And on such occasions I have dreamed that the theory 
we preach and teach today is a one-sided theory, and that 
the plan is not the whole of architecture. We have, indeed, 
moved far from the days when a solution such as Street’s 
could win a competition for the Law Courts. The “solution” 
about which we talk and write now so generally is first and 
foremost a planning solution. It is on these lines that 
students’ competitions are judged, and all other competitions 
which have a professional assessor. 

The inexpert lover of architecture will argue that we are 
herein making architecture merely a matter of convenience 
of arrangement. Its best exponents will be those with 
organizing brains, akin to captains of industry. Moreover, 
it will be urged that in this we act with a curious perversity 
and blindness to what will afterwards happen : that we give 
the prize to a building for one quality, the plan, whereas 
for the rest of its life it will be judged by all men for its 
other main quality of outward expression. Thus we widen 
the breach between our own and the lay view, and make the 
eeneral appreciation of architecture more difficult. 

It would, of course, be superficial to think of the plan 
as merely a matter of convenience of arrangement and 
working parts. The plan in the fullest sense is the expres- 
sion, on the horizontal plane, of the adjusted harmony, the 
synthesis, of all the various factors of the problem. It is 
the skeleton; and unless it is rightly articulated the whole 
is stultified. But it is plain that the struggle is not yet 
over when the solution of the problem on the horizontal 
plane has been attacked. It is only half a truth that a good 
plan must result in a good building, though the reverse is 
true—that on a bad plan no good building can grow. 

In ideal cases the plan and the elevation will develop 
simultaneously in the mind. But most of us probably 
work a little more in compartments. Out of nothing first 
of all comes to us a picture of spaces wherein people are to 
move about, large halls of assembly and intimate shut-off 
places where they may be quiet, stairways with the sunlight 
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dropping from step to step, long lines of axis and happy 
balance of parts. It is only when this pattern has formed 
in our mind that we more consciously turn to consider the 
forms of its vertical expression. 

Yet it is here that we are going most markedly to express 
ourselves, to impress on all who pass by and in and out our 
own view of the problem, our own intimate standpoint. 
The plan, in the widest sense, they accept, as part of the 
order of the world as it is found when they come to the 
building. But the impressions they will receive of awe, of 
serenity, of what is generous or what is mean, these im- 
pressions, though ultimately their causes are as much in the 
plan as in the elevation, will come to the observer, the 
passer in and out, most obviously and at first hand from 
the dress in which we clothe it. These subtleties of self- 
expression, of knowing what effect in each instance to aim 
at and how to obtain it, cannot be directly taught. Buta 
large aim of training must be so to develop the mind that 
out of the planner emerges the artist. 

And with this is bound up the age-old question of style. 
It amounts when all is said to this : Either you will play on 
the emotions of others by arranging symbols, shapes others 
used before, or you will invent your own symbols. If you 
do the former you have the advantage of speaking a 
language partly at least understood. You are working in an 
accepted medium, and can make an uninterrupted appeal to 
emotions. In the other case you have first to invent and 
then to interpret your language, so that, except in the case 
of genius, your chances of success are less and your energies 
in danger of being dissipated in the preliminary effort. 

In a letter to the Times Sir Robert Lorimer recently 
confessed that it was his faith that, while the details of 
particular styles were unimportant, what was important 
was fitness for purpose. This is one of those phrases, like 
the word “‘efficiency,’’ which are grateful to the modern 
ear. But it encourages loose thinking. “Purpose” is a 
word so pregnant, while seeming simple. For instance, in 
the National Scottish Memorial, the purpose of the doorway, 
weighted with its heavy keystone and massive masonry, 
above which a mysterious figure broods in the shadow of a 
great arch, is not just to let folk in and out. Rather is it 
to say to those who enter that it is a holy place, to be 
approached with reverence, and a memory of all who have 
died. The purpose in fact is mainly, primarily, emotional; 
so that we cannot avoid the artist’s problem by a phrase. 

Let us all aim at fitness for purpose, but when we come 
to examine purpose we shall find it embraces the whole of 
architecture. Which brings us back to our starting-point, 
that we must beware lest in training ourselves and others 
to neglect all but the study of planning, we may find the 
substance but lose the shadow which gives the substance its 
meaning and significance. 
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By E. Beresford Chancellor. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS TO THIS AND THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLES START FROM THE SOUTHERN END OF 
REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, AND PROCEED NORTH THROUGH PICCADILLY CIRCUS TO LANGHAM 


PLACE AND REGENT’S PARK. 
THE SAME WAY. 


1) eI SNES Ne 
eV eli yieliias 
PLOR stay ae 
thoroughfare 
possesses a charac- 
teristic of its own: 
not merely in its 
size or  architec- 
tural features, but 
through those who 
atte Crate tole 
human element, of 


‘““CINEMATOGRAPH ”’ 


TALLIS’S VIEWS OF REGENT STREET, WHICH FOLLOW, PROCEED IN EXACTLY 


THE OBJECT OF THIS ORDER IS TO GIVE, AS FAR AS ILLUSTRATIONS CAN, A COMPREHENSIVE 
AND HOMOGENEOUS 


OF THE WHOLE, STREET: 


Regent Street has 
for so long been 
known as the widest 
and in certain re- 
spects the most 
notable street in the 
West End, that one 
is apt to forget that 
it was, in the form 
in which we all re- 
member it, but a re- 
latively newcomer, 


course, is always, and that its fore. 
as it were, over- bears (so to call 
lapping, and you them) were  any- 
will obviously find <A West End scene in the days of the Regency, showing the sort of people for whom thing but impres- 
the same person Regent Street was designed as a back-cloth. The importance of the relation between sive thoroughfares. 


whom you have 
met in Bond Street 
perambulating Ox- 
ford Street or Pall Mall or Piccadilly. But whether it is 
the aura of the different streets which communicates itself 
to its frequenters or not, certain it is that you seldom 
appear to meet people, in the bulk, in a thoroughfare 
to which they do not seem specially to belong. One might 
labour the subject and show that Oxford Street is the 
happy hunting-ground of the suburbs, that the Strand and 
Fleet Street are the selected haunts of the visitor from 
overseas or from the provinces, that Bond Street is the 
lounge par excellence of the western, and Sloane Street and 
the Brompton Road of the suburban, Londoner. Suffice 
it here to say that Regent Street always seems to be the 
particular hunting-ground of all. It is the most cosmo- 
politan thoroughfare in London—perhaps in the world; 
and if we are to judge by pictorial representation, it has 
always been so, ever since John Nash created it out of a 
congeries of small and unimportant by-ways. It has, too, 
something of a determined, almost an arrogant character. 
Marching boldly up from the remoter past as represented 
by Pall Mall, it joins Piccadilly with an air of equality 
and then sweeps on northwards, carrying with it into regions 
which are but of yesterday, in the long life of a ‘city, some- 
thing of that air of bustling importance and flamboyant 
grandeur which marked the character of the Prince from 
whom it takes its name. Indeed, no other street in London 
links up the old and the new so markedly as does this great 
artery, which has one foot (so to speak) in St. James’s Park 
and the other in the Regent’s Park, and thus preserves the 
memory of the burly Harry and the burly George, to both of 
whom it has, in its size and magnificence, a kind of arterial 
analogy. 


architecture and dress 1s often ignored, but this print happens to draw with force, no 
doubt unconsciously, the contrast between the fat, cylindrical Regency people and the 
straight, thin, perpendicular Regency houses. 


Indeed, among 
streets ttetmay 


almost be regarded 


as a parvenu who has become very rich, but whose 


ancestors made no name in the world and were, indeed, | 


but very ordinary folk. Thus it is a long cry from its 
present prosperity and splendour to the days when it was 


approximately represented by a narrow way known by the 


not very euphonious name of Shrug, or as it later became 
called, Shug Lane, or to give it its fourteenth-century de- 
nomination, Suggen Lane. 


At first this lane extended from 


the road to Uxbridge (Oxford Street) to the way to Colnbrook | 


(Piccadilly). 


From its former limit, to about where Beak | 


Street is now, it ran approximately along the line followed 
by the present Regent Street, but at this point it made a 
sharp turn to the east and then followed Warwick Street 


and Glasshouse Street to the Colnbrook Road. Thus it was 
in 1585. But, later, only its southern end was known as Shug 
Lane, and finally this was renamed Tichborne Street long 
before it became absorbed into Piccadilly Circus, at the time 


when Shaftesbury Avenue was formed, just over forty years | 


ago. 


On the plan of 1585, at the spot where Shug Lane | 


debouched to the east, is marked a gravel pit, and so one | 
was not surprised at the presence of gravel of a fine quality _ 


revealed during the excavations for the new Regent Street. 


By the way, that portion of Shug Lane between Brewer | 


Street and Glasshouse Street was known at one time as 
Marybone Street, being so called in 1678, although eventually 
it was included in Glasshouse Street. 


Thus, so far as from — 


Oxford Street to Brewer Street is concerned, the present | 
Regent Street follows practically the same lines as Shug_ 
Lane, which, by the way, it is amusing to find Strype | 


¢ 


describing as 
to be boasted of.’’ 


‘meanly built and the inhabitants not much 
When, however, Nash formulated his" 
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Plate IT. December 1927. 
\WATERLOOUPDACH THB SOULHERN END OF REGENT STREET: 


John Nash, Architect. 


Regent Street was not so much a street extension as a town-planning development, for it involved on the south the removal 

of Carlton House from Waterloo Flace, and the building of Carltcn House Terrace along the Mall, and on the north, the 

opening-up of Regent’s Park to which Regent Street was designed to lead. In the plate above one is looking up Nash’s 

Lower Regent Street from Waterloo Place towards Piccadilly Circus. Since the photograph was taken the Crimea Monument 

in the foreground has keen set back and flanked by the statues of Sydney Herbert and Florence Nightingale, and Nash’s 
buildings have, of course, been demolished. 


great scheme 
he wanted a 
favour 0:1 .e 
direct route, 
and for this 
purpose he 
followed a 
straight line 
taimeels his 
famous curve 
was made 
necessary. 
In doing this 
he absorbed 
what was 
known as fF. 
Little Swal- ], 
low Street, the 
present Swal- 
low Street 
being the con- 
tinuation of 
this thorough- 
fare; and so, 
had he extended his street 
along it, there would have re- 
sulted an almost direct thorough- 
fare between Oxford Street and 
Piccadilly. 

At the close of the sixteenth 
century all this area was divided 
into fields, and even during the 
second half of the seventeenth 
century “Swallow Close” (it 
took its name from its owner, 
Thomas Swallow, temp. Henry 
VIII) is found included in the 
grant of lands made to Claren- 
don by Charles II. The exact 
relation of the respective align- 
ments of Swallow Street and 
Regent Street will be realized 
when it is known that the shops 
on the west side of the latter 
stand on what was the earlier 
roadway. Swallow Street was 
quite an important thoroughfare, 
although exiguous in comparison 
with its successor. In it Richard 
Baxter had a meeting-house in 
1675; and fifteen years later 
the congregation of the French 
Ambassador’s chapel removed 
to a building here, Monmouth 
House (where they had hitherto 
foregathered) being closed to 
them—a building which was to 
become the Rev. C. Voysey’s 
Theistic church in our own day. 
At the point where Swallow 
Street joined Oxford Street 
stood a tavern called the “ Hog 
in the Pound”; where Sherwin, 
the well-known engraver, died 
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in Lower Regent Street, on the left side going up to Piccadilly Circus. 
Plate II and in¥the print on page 204, and its portico is shown in Boys’s lithograph on page 205. 
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Nash’s plan of Regent Street. 


An early nineteenth-century print of St. Philip’s Chapel which stood almost opposite Nash's house 


Its cupola can be seen in 
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in poverty in 
the year 1790. 
Swallow Place 
and Swallow 
Passage, since 
cleared away, 
once perpetu- 
aeiceudan ti Lise 
northern end 
of Swallow 
Street, which 
immediately 
faced Prince’s 
Street on the 
other side of 
Oxford Street. 

Swallow 
Street was 
not complete- 
ly built over 
till 1720; and 
when, in 1681, 
Major Fou- 
bert opened 
his riding - school (we shall 
come to him again later) it 
was in an isolated position, 
there being no _ houses _ be- 
tween it and Beak Street. 
From Strype we learn one or 
two interesting particulars of 
Regent Street’s forerunner. 
Thus, he tells us that nearly 
opposite Foubert’s Passage, or 
close by Conduit Street, which 
was formed in 1713, a Mr. Med- 
well had “a fine, large, and 
well-built house with a curious 
garden before it’’—a residence 
which is recorded as being in 
existence in 1691—but that 
the thoroughfare, although very 
long, was otherwise of no great 
account either for buildings or 
inhabitants. 

Anyone examining Horwood’s 
plan of London, dated 1799, 
will at once see what a crying 
need there was for a large and 
wide artery to link up Oxford 
Street with Piccadilly. In those 
days Bond Street was the only 
thoroughfare that did this; and 
Bond Street cannot, by the 
greatest stretch of the imagi- 
nation, be regarded as a fine 
street architecturally, however 
much it may be from the 
nature of its shops. Recon- 
struction was then in the air— 
the beginning of each new 
century seems to have a vivi- 
fying effect on architectural 
development —and Nash, the 
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Re eenutes 
favourite 
architect 
then fresh 
from the 
conversion 
of Maryle- 
bone Park 
iy th Osse nie 
Regent's 
Paya, was 
obviously 
the man to 
Cahinwy Ciulit 
a scheme 
Ale O10 CE 
grandiose 
and neces- 
Sa EYsa ee 
1813 an Act 
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but one oc- 
cupying 
the site of 
the Lang- 
ham Hotel) 
should not 
be inter- 
Ce p-tiead, 
This  diffi- 
culty was 
overcome 
by Nash’s 
purchasing 
that pro- 
perty for 
£ 7:0, Ono. 
But 7 
some reason 
he resold so 
much of the 


iO tele ground thus 
formation acquired, 
of a new Nash’s Flouse. Carlton House. St. Philip’s Chapel. that an- 
thorough- 4 print of Lower Regent Street looking towards Waterloo Place, with Nash's house on the left and other curve 
fare, des- Carlton House in the distance. Carlton House was pulled down when George IV commissioned Nashto -at this 
tined to be reconstruct Buckingham House (Buckingham Palace), and the columns supporting its portico, behind the point be- 
named after Seveen, were transported to the National Gallery's facade, where they still stand, strangely incongruous. came neces: 


the architect’s Royal and effulgent patron, was obtained, 
and at the end of seven years Regent Street had come 
into existence. 

Nash’s original idea was to run a thoroughfare practically 
in a direct line northwards from the Carlton House, which 
Holland had evolved out of the old red-brick residence of 
the Princess Dowager of Wales, but which had already been 
encased in stone by Sir Robert Taylor, Nash’s master. 
Nash’s “straight line” was, in any case, to have been varied 
by the famous Quadrant, as no other scheme was possible ; 
but from the point where that feature ends there was to have 
been a di- 
He CUmeELOUUe 
into Port- 
land Place, 
which the 
Adams had 
Carpevart excl: 
about 1778, 
and whose 
great width 
had been 
necessary 
by a clause 
in, elo td 
Erovlvesy<ss 
lease to the 
effect that 
the north- 
ward view 
ote ollery: 
House (not 
the house 
which now 
bears that 
name on the 
east side, 


annennes stats 


Nash’s House. 


The same view a hundred years later, before the destruction of old Regent Street. 
difference lies in Waterloo Place, where Carlton House has disappeared and the Duke of York's column 
has taken tts place, with the vista bevond of St. James’s 


sary, and as a sort of finish to his new street he erected 
the Church of All Souls, the circular entrance of which, 
once irreverently likened to an extinguisher, answered his 
purpose, although at the time exposing him to ma 
amusing and even hostile criticism. 

In 1814 there appeared a small volume entitled Sonne 
account of the Proposed Improvements of the western part of 
London by the formation of the Regent's Park, the new street 
(Regent Street), etc.’ The anonymous author indicates 
that two other plans for this innovation had been pena 
by Mr. James Wyatt and a Mr. Thompson respectively, but 
he points 
out that 
that sub- 
mitted by 
Nash was: 
the only one 
“fully aid 
before _ the 
pu ble 
a circum- 
stance 
which he 
regrets. In 
the courseof 
his remarks 
h e. Ssaeys 
that =e 
scheme of 
the houses 
h av ieee 
colonnaded 
piazzas 
is aban- 
doned,” by 
which it is 
evident 


The Duke of York’s Column. 


The only important 


s Park and the towers of the Houses of Parliament. 


REGENT 


that in Nash’s earliest suggestion the whole of the thorough- 
fare would have partaken of the character of that portion 
(the Quadrant) which was at first provided with this 
Continental adjunct. 

The whole scheme of Regent Street was a splendid one, 
and Nash’s superiority over later town planners can be 
realized if we compare his conception of what a new thorough- 
fare should be—in size, alignment, and architecture—with 
what has occurred in our own days when Shaftesbury 


<—Coventry Street. 


Lower Regent Street. 


Lower Regent Street and Piccadilly Circus. 
Boys in 1842, 
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street was more obvious then, and one could at least see 
the sky. In any case, it was a magnificent gesture, and such 
an one as is unique in town planning; one, indeed, that even 
Wren, with so many of his vast projects unfulfilled, might 
well have envied. 

The thoroughfare was begun roughly in 1813, and the lower 
portion, now known as Lower Regent Street (wherein Nash’s 
own house was standing till the other day) and Waterloo 
Place, was completed four years later. By 1820 practically 


Piccadilly. Swan and Edgar’s. 


It is interesting to note that when this picture was done by 
Swan and Edgar occupied the same corner house as today. 


The tall building in Lower Regent 


Street, that of the Club Chambers Association, had just been built, as had also the Victoria tower of the Houses 
of Parliament (just visible in the distance), which had been begun two years before the lithograph was made. 


Avenue and the Charing Cross Road were formed— 
two streets which, given the opportunities afforded, are 
disgraces to the London that permitted them and to the 
London that endures them. Regent Street, as it came down 
to us with its stuccoed frontages dirty through the manifold 
exusions of London’s atmosphere, and its buildings squat 
in comparison with what we today require, no doubt laid 
itself open to criticism. But it was impressive and homo- 
geneous, and its famous curve was something which no other 
capital possessed—that glorious sweep which led you round 
until the splendid vista of the upper portion of the street 
burst upon you. Nash’s structures look small beside the 
gorgeous piles that have now arisen; but the width of the 


the whole was finished, contemporary plans showing at 
a glance the exact course it followed. Before it came into 
existence there was a small thoroughfare leading from Pall 
Mall to St. James’s Market, and known as St. Albans Street 
(from the Earl of St. Albans to whom Charles IT had granted 
a lease of much property here, and who formed St. James’s 
Square), and this and the market were swallowed up by 
Waterloo Place and Lower Regent Street 

To say anything adequate concerning the history of the 
streets and sites which abut on Regent Street or through 
whose area it runs, is clearly impossible in a limited space ; 
and a few salient facts are all I can attempt to give about 
them. For instance, as one walks up past the Guards’ 
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Memorial, 
where Syd- 
ney Herbert 
and Florence 
Nightingale 
now flank it, 
one is tread- 


ing on the 
spot where 
St: Evire- 


mond once 
lived and 
Swift wrote 
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the famous 
colonnade 
which ran on. 
both sides of 
the Quad. 
rant, and 
which form- 
ed in wet 
weather a 
notorious 
hunting- 
ground for 
that “lounger 


some of his in Regent 
Journal to S treed ” 
Sri ves leluas whom Ga- 
St. James’s varni has 
Market was - a = — perpetuated 
at one time Swan and Edgar’s. Regent Street. _ The County Fire Office. by his pencil 
the scene of Tye County Fire Office and the Quadrant taken immediately after their completion from the opposite and Thacke- 
St. James’s point of view in Piccadilly Circus to that of Boys’s lithograph on page 205. The buildings on the ‘ay by his 
Fair, which right-hand side form part of those originally occupying the centre of what is now the Circus. pen. It was 
was Sup- without 


pressed by the Puritans, revived by Charles II, but finally 
closed, towards the end of that monarch’s reign, as being too 
rowdy even for a not very squeamish period. Near the market 
Nance Oldfield was once living and Hannah Lightfoot, the fair 
Quakeress whose name is associated with that of George III. 

The Lower Regent Street of the past possessed two features 
no longer existing. One was Nash’s house on the east side, 
which became in course of time the headquarters of the 
once well-known Raleigh Club; and the other St. Philip’s 
Chapel, which Repton designed (it was consecrated in 1820), 
and whose 
tower was 
copied from 
the so-called 
Lantern ot 
Demsothenes 
at Athens; 
Wellai liver veea 
landmark of 
another char- 
acter was 
NOI 215) con 
the west side, 
One Cm ataliie 
publishing 
hio,Urs els ork 
James Fraser, 
whose famous 
magazine was 
edited from 
here: 

Wives teas 
tures-thart 
have disap- 
peared in 
Regent Street 
itself are as 
the sands of 
the sea. But 
first amd 
foremost was 


The same view a hundred years later. 

Office, and the Quadrant, stripped of tts colonnade, 1s already in process of demolition. 

foreground, 1s 1n Ins turn being removed from the site occupied a hundred years earlier by the old 
houses seen on the right of the print at the top of this page. 


The Regent Palace can be seen towering above the County Fire 


doubt the most original and notable feature of Nash’s design ; 
but it adversely affected trade by making the shop windows 
unduly dark, and this was the chief reason for its removal 
in 1848. Then, on the west side farther up, was Hanover 
Chapel, whose massive porch projected over the pavement. 
It was designed by C. R. Cockerell and consecrated in 1825. 
It is many years since both it and St. Philip’s were removed. 
At No. 69, too, was one of the entrances to the St. James’s 
Hall (the other was in Piccadilly), erected in 1857 from the 
Oriental designs of Owen Jones. But music had had an 
earlier home 
in Regent 
Street than 
this happily 
remem bered 
one, for on 
the east side, 
at the corner 
of Argyll 
Street, were 
the Argyll 
Rooms of me- 
lodious mem- 
ory, which 
were burnt 
down in 
1830, but 
soon after 
rebuilt. They 
are not, of 
course, to be 
confounded 
with the noto- 
rious pleasure 
haunt of the 
same name 
which stood 
where the 
Trocadero is 
now, but as 
the home of 


Evos, in the 
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the Philhar- gian da y- 
monic Con- And_ Argyll 
certs, whose Street, in 


walls had 
re-echoed the 


which was 
once Argyll 


strains of House, the 
Mendelssohn residence of 
and Spohr the Duke who 
and Weber, married the 
and wherein I beautiful 
Liszt made BPliza beth 
hiteee er st Gunning (she 
appearance died here in 
in 1824, at 1790), a house 
the age of that later 
fourteen. (1816) became 

The by- the property 
streets com- Gh aa beta axel 
municating Aberdeen 
with the main (the ‘ Athe- 
abteuy.are nian” Earl) 
also crowded The top of the Quadrant, showing the end of the colonnade and the beautiful little pavilion and aS 
with associa- at the corner of Vigo Street. demolished 
tions: Brewer Gne ) BeeKOR ers 


Street, which leads into the Golden Square of Cardinal 
Wiseman and Ralph Nickleby, and where David Hume 
and the Chevalier d’Eon (that strange person!) and 
Nancy Parsons lived, and Nelson kept his coffin! Beak 
Street, whose name records the forgotten personality of 
“Thomas Beake, carpenter.” Foubert’s Place, where 
the enterprising Major ran his manége, whither all the 
ton of his period resorted and in which even the grave 
Mee} o tin 
Evelyn took 
a prominent 
interest. 
Agee ay oll 
Place, since 
renamed 
Great Marl- 
borough 
> tierce t (1 
don’t know 
why), where 
Scott sat to 
Northcote, 
and North- 
cote talked 
to” Hazlitt: 
where Ma- 
dame de 
Stael lodged 
in 1813 when 
Sites. “Wwiass 
banished 
from France 
by Napoleon, 
and where 
the “ Green 
Dima-2 on” 
tavern once 
Stood to 
remind us of 
a past Geor- 


sai tera 8 


beatae i. * SR ss 


A hundred years later. The colonnade has disappeared, but the pavilion at the corner of Vigo Street 

still stands. Even before the whole of this portion of the street had been pulled down, by the absence 

of the colonnade and the addition of straggling chimneys and unsightly shop fronts, it had lost, as 
the photograph portrays, the elegance and formality shown tn the print. 


Other notable people lived once in this by-street: Sir 
Joseph Banks and Mrs. Thrale; George, Lord Lyttelton, the 
friend of poets and himself a mediocre versifier; and Dr. 
Dodd, who ended a strange and varied career on Tyburn 
Tree, 

As we get beyond Oxford Street, there is Great Castle 
Street; with it we link hands with Dr. Johnson, who had 
one of his innumerable London dwellings here, and the 
artist Barry, 
who lived 
Ie Ger comme te 1 
squalor and 
whose house 
was pointed 
OWwta Sit ne 
last word in 
decay and 
Glibie eS Beane 
Margaret 
Street; and 
Mortimer 
Street, for 
ever asso- 
ciated with 
Nollekens 
and his penu- 
rious habits. 

ieiwate hive 
Streets on 
the east ~ of 
ines Ort eat 
thoroughfare 
are full of 
associations, 
those on the 
west are no 
less so; and 
from Vigo 
Street, which 
perpetuates 
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Left: This block of shops, one 
of the finest on the west side of 
Regent Street, lay between New 
Burlington Street and Conduit 
Street, the entrance to the former 
being shown on the left of the 
print, and that of the latter on 
the right. These buildings he 
within the range of the photo- 
graph on page 207, but cannot 
be seen clearly. 


New Burlington Street. Regent Street. Conduit Street. 


Right: in this and the foliowing prints, except that of All Souls’, 

Langham Place, the point of view has changed, and the artist is 

looking south, or down the street towards Piccadilly Circus. In the 

centre stands the Hanover Chapel at the corner of Princes Street, 

and in front of it one of the earlier omntibuses of the Shillibeer type, 

so called because they were run by a man of that name. The print 
was published by Tallis about 1839. 


Sr = 


The Hanover Chapel. Princes Street. 


Left: A view looking down Regent Street 
towards the Quadrant, above which appeas 
the spire of St. James’s, Piccadilly. When 
he made his drawing the aitist was standing 
near the buildings shown in the illustration 
at the top of this page, at a point about 
midway between the central pediment and 
the corner of Conduit Street. 
The east side of Regent Street. The Quadrant. (From an early nineteenth-century print.) 


Little Argyll Street. 


REGENT STREET. 


Regent Street. 
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The Hanover Chapel. Princes Street. 


The Quadrant and the spire of St. James's, Piccadilly, can again be seen in this, Boys's second and only other 


lithograph of Regent Street, published in 1842. 


The scene is taken from the corner of Princes Street, with the 


Hanover Chapel on the right and the entrance to Little Argyll Street on the left. In the foreground can be seen one of 


the early hansoms with a side door. 


in its name the victory of Vigo Bay in 
1702, to Cavendish Place, where Street 
(who designed the Law Courts) lived, 
they are all filled with the memories 
that underlie the stones of London. 
Burlington Street, whose houses alone 
are sufficient to carry our minds back 
to a past long before Regent Street 
itself was dreamed of: Conduit Street, 
whose name recalls the Conduit Mead of 
an earlier day still, and whose list of 
famous past inhabitants would fill a 
page; Maddox Street, without which who 
would remember Sir Benjamin Maddox 
of the seventeenth century ?—and so on. 

Bat it~ is Regent Street itself: not 
its exiguous predecessor of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries; not its 
little backwaters, in spite of their preg- 
nant memories, but the Regent Street 
of the budding nineteenth century and 
of the earlier Victorian days, which is 


The last of old Regent Street, look- 
ing north from Oxford Circus to 
All Souls’, Langham Place. 


This point is practically at Oxford Circus. 


of paramount interest—those days when 
the outward formule of life at least were 
dignified and reticent; when splendid 
equipages (how the word dates them !) 
passed up and down, stopping at small 
but dignified shops or scattering the 
mud on undignified loiterers; such a 
Regent Street as you see in the litho- 
graphs of Boys; such shops as are 
depicted so accurately by Tallis. We 
have travelled far since those gracious, 
spacious days; we have become _be- 
mused by inventions of which so many 
of us are terrified out of our lives: 
and as we fly for safety from the 
red Juggernauts of the roads or the 
incessantly impending motor, we some- 
times sigh for a quieter time when we 
could walk the streets with impunity 
and wonder (among much else) at the 
masterpiece of that super street-planner, 
John Nash, 
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AYTCOMPLETE SET OF TALLIS’S VIEWS OF REGENT STREET. 
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PARK SQUARE EAST. _ 


Park Square 
East. 


NOTE. 


REGENT STREET MAY BE SAID TO BE COMPLEMENTARY TO REGENT’S PARK. 


NASH WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR 


THE LAYING-OUT OF BOTH, AND HIS GREAT THOROUGHFARE WAS ORIGINALLY INTENDED AS A SPLENDID 
LINK BETWEEN THE CROWN PROPERTY IN ST. JAMES’S AND THE CROWN PROPERTY IN MARYLEBONE—A 


MAGNIFICENT VISTA FROM CARLTON HOUSE TO THE 


RURAL ADJUNCTS OF MARYLEBONE PARK. AS WE 


HAVE SEEN, FORCE OF CIRCUMSTANCE WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ALTERATION OF THE ARCHITECT'S EARLIER 


SCHEME, BUT BOTH THE NEW STREET AND THE NEW 


PARK CAME INTO EXISTENCE ROUGHLY ABOUT THE 


SAME TIME, AND THUS THE FOLLOWING NOTICE OF AN EXTREMELY RARE LITTLE PUBLICATION DEALING WITH 


THE LATTER FROM A TOPOGRAPHICAL AS WELL AS AN ARTISTIC POINT OF VIEW, 


SEEMS TO FORM AN APPRO- 


PRIATE PENDANT TO WHAT HAS BEEN SAID ABOUT REGENT STREET IN THE PAST AND PRESENT. 


HE outstanding features of artistic publishing 

during the earlier part of the last century were 

undoubtedly the exquisitely coloured illustrated 

books which emanated from the shop of Rudolph 
Ackermann, in the Strand. Never before or since has a 
publisher attempted anything comparable with this amazing 
output. Ackermann was the high-priest of the picture-book, 
and a list of the works issued by him reveals not only his 
artistic sense but his catholicity. From volumes of travel 
to books of costume; from historical works to those dealing 
with the furniture of the period; from folios and massive 
quartos to the little ephemera connected with passing events, 
and the toy volumes of children, nothing came amiss to 
him ; and the volumes which make up his vast achievement 
In artistic typography and illustration are today fetching 
sums which would have startled their begetter. 

But of all the directions in which Ackermann’s energy 
exhibited itself, none was more pronounced, or has proved 
more valuable to later investigators than his topographical 
volumes. Many of these, so far as literary merit is con- 
cerned, are negligible enough; some are anything but this; 
but whatever the value of their letterpress all are illustrated 
by those beautiful coloured pictures with which their 


publisher’s shop window must once have been so gay and 
attractive, and which are today not infrequently wrenched 
ruthlessly from the books they embellish, to be framed for 
the adornment of walls and extra-illustrated works. I 
am dealing here with one of the rarest and, perhaps, the 
most interesting of the publications which even Ackermann 
(the rarity of many of whose publications is well known) 
ever issued. There is no letterpress to the little volume, 
which is nothing more nor less than a panoramic view of 
the Regent’s Park. It consists of an oblong book 11} in. 
by about 8 in., and is entitled “Panoramic View Round the 
Regent's Park. From drawings taken on the spot by Rich" 
Morris, Author of Essays on Landscape Gardening.* Pub- 
lished by R. Ackermann, 96, Strand ; also to be had of 
R. Ackermann, Junior, 191, Regent Street, 1831.’" On the 
side of the cover is a coloured ‘‘ View of Portland Place,” 
drawn by R. Morris, and engraved by S. H. Hughes. At the 
end of the vista, shown in this illustration, between the houses 
(then of red brick and stone) can be seen the open country 
with the Hampstead and Highgate hills in the distance ; and 


* Note.—Through the courtesy of Messrs. Batsford, of Holborn, who 
possess a copy of this rare volume, the illustrations from it are here 
reproduced. 
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REGENT’S PARK. 


the carriages and riders and pedestrians introduced give us 
an excellent little picture of the street life in the West End 
in the days of William IV. 

Opening the thin volume we are confronted by a narrow 
panoramic picture (44 in. high) representing the complete 
circle of Regent’s Park. This view extends to no less 
than 19 ft. in length, the whole being lithographed and 
exquisitely coloured. It is one of the most valuable records 
of what was then a new portion of London, with which I 
am acquainted, doing, indeed, for this essentially Georgian 
spot what Tallis was to do a few years later for the com- 
mercial streets of London. In Shepherd’s Metropolitan Im- 
provements—a book, by the way, which a few years ago was 
not regarded as specially valuable, but which is becoming 
rarer as people begin to recognize its importance as a record 
of the Georgian and Early Victorian metropolis—there is an 
excellent plan of the 
Regent’s Park. A few 
interesting differences 
due to additional build- 
ing are here  repro- 
duced. Thus, Shepherd 
(1827) does not show 
Gloucester Terrace 
which is included in 
Ackermann (1831), nor 
is Strathern Villa or 
Gloucester Gate present 
in the earlier plan, on 
which, indeed, at this 
north-east point build- 
ing development ends 
with St. Katherine’s 
Hospital and Church. 
Cumberland Terrace, 
with its massive blocks 
of houses, reminiscent 
of Carlton House Ter- 
race, was of course 
designed by the same 
architect, John Nash, 
who was, indeed, re- 
sponsible for all the 
structures surrounding 
the Regent’s Park except Cornwall Terrace and Clarence 
Terrace, which owed their genesis to Decimus Burton. 
Cumberland Villas and the pillared houses to its right came 
into existence between 1827 and 1831, and although shown 
in this view are not present in Shepherd’s plan. The 
Colosseum, of which we have here one of the best views 
extant, was also erected by Burton during the years 1824-6, 
and after use in a variety of ways was closed in 1863, but 
not demolished till twelve years later. Its site, of course, 
Is now covered by houses. 

Park Crescent and Park Square East and West, with the 
vista beyond the central garden down Portland Place, 
remain substantially as Nash left them; while York Terrace, 
divided in the middle, gives us a glimpse of Marylebone 
Church, designed by Thomas Hardwick and consecrated 
= 1817, and standing on the south of what was then called 

The New Road from Paddington to Islington,” but is 
now the Marylebone Road. 

Between Cornwall Terrace and Clarence Terrace we get 
a glimpse of the older houses on the main thoroughfare, 
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A plan of Regent's Park designed by John Nash. 
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forming such an antithesis to the palatial erections of Nash. 
Why the architect thought fit to crown the houses in Sussex 
Place (in one of which, by the way, Lockhart, the son-in-law 
of Sir Walter Scott, once lived) by the hideous “ pepper- 
pots” is not recorded; they are as bad as those which 
Wilkins placed on the National Gallery. 

Hanover Terrace and the villa with its Oriental excres- 
cences, probably glass-houses, among the trees, complete 
the building development of Nash and Burton. All the open 
country as it appears in Ackermann’s view, showing Harrow 
and Primrose Hill and Hampstead, is of course today built 
over by the houses of Park Road and Albert Road, with 
acre upon acre of thickly covered ground stretching away 
to Child’s Hill and Cricklewood, and linking up with the 
metropolis what were then remote and small hamlets. 

Those who desire information (hidden, however, beneath 

a very mountain 
of words) concerning 
Regent’s Park and its 
building development 
Willer tind site ine. the 
letterpress which the 
architect Elmes contri- 
buted to Shepherd’s 
Metropolitan Improve- 
ments; certain of its 
groups of Georgian 

residences are, too, 

SaiPanide@bs 9 aie hy ats 
now expressed in that 
work. 

Ing@roxr4, too,, there 
was published the 
anonymous little work 
entitled Some Accounts 
of the Proposed Improve- 

| ments of the Western 
yi Part of London, by the 
i Formation of the Regent's 
Park, to which reference 
has been made in 
the article on “ Regent 
Sirecte ita tiers bast... 
Attached to this are 
three coloured plans showing that others besides Nash had 
given deep thought to the form of development of Marylebone 
Park, which would be most desirable from various points 
of view. The first of these was produced by a Mr. John 
White in 1809; the second was prepared two years later 
by Messrs. Leverton and Chawner ; and the third was Nash’s, 
here reproduced, more or less in the form in which the 
Regent’s Park is today. Without going into the letterpress 
very deeply it may be remarked that it reminds the reader 


‘that in 1797 Mr. Fordyce, surveyor-general of Crown Lands, 


submitted to the Lords of the Treasury suggestions for the 
development of Marylebone Park, and that in the previous 
year he had pointed out the need of a direct road communi- 
cation between Marylebone and Westminster. The plans 
attached to this volume are of the utmost interest, but to 
realize what Nash’s completed work looked like just about 
a century ago you must study the coloured panorama which 
Ackermann added to the large number of topographical 
pictures with which he adorned so artistically his innumerable 
publications. 


The | ‘Transition. 


The Last of Nash and 
The Beginning of New Regent Street. 
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THE LAST OF OLD SWAN AND EDGAR’S. 


From the drawing by Austin Blomfield. 


For the sake, of the future historian, it may be of interest to give the dates of the 
drawings published in this issue. The drawing above was done in 1926, Mr. 
Walcot’s quite recently, and the Swallow Street study in 1927. The frontispiece 
is a purely imaginary piece of work, showing the new Swan and Edgar 
building rising above the partly demolished remains of its predecessor. 


Above : 
THE NEW QUADRANT. 


From the drawing 


by 
William Walcot. 


THE TRANSITION. 


Below: IN SWALLOW STREET. 


The high backs of the new 
Regent Street vise above the small 
buildings off Piccadilly. From 
the drawing by Austin Blomfield. 


‘To-Day. 


Piccadilly Circus and the Quadrant. 


By S, D. Adshead. 


With photographs by 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


HE rebuilding of 

Piccadilly Circus 

and the Quadrant 

marks the comple- 
tion of a scheme of recon- 
struction which has included 
not only Regent Street and 
one side of Piccadilly, but 
also most of the big business 
houses in the West Central 
area. 

Piccadilly Circus is some- 
thing more than a confluence 
of ways—it is London’s 
West End business, amuse- 
ment and traffic centre; it 
is a starting place for the 
bargain hunter, a rendezvous 
for the pleasure seeker, the 
centre of theatre land, and 
A simecting = place orate 
visitor. With its intensive 
interest Piccadilly Circus 
can easily claim to .be the 
busiest and brightest spot 
in all London; little wonder 
that its rebuilding should 
have been a matter of so 
great public concern. 

To those interested in the 
architecture of their city, 
there is always an element 
of uncertainty when a new 
building is to be uncovered. 
To the long-suffering public it may be a joy or it may 
be a tragedy—it is always a lottery. This being so, we 
have something to be thankful for in the rebuilding of 
the Quadrant, the Circus, and Piccadilly. 

But this happy event is, as we are aware, due to something 
more than a fortuitous sequence of events; it is due to the 
employment, in this case by the Crown, of architects of 
outstanding ability. Let us see how it came about. 

It will be remembered that about the year 1904, H.M. 
Office of Woods and Forests (the ground landlords) 
approached the late Mr. Norman Shaw and invited him to 
prepare designs for the rebuilding of Piccadilly Circus and 
the Quadrant, the leases being about to fall in; and it will be 
remembered how Mr. Shaw, with his wonderful persuasive 
abilities, foisted upon an expectant group of shopkeepers 
a style of architecture which, whilst no doubt admirable as 
an essay in the fifteenth-century Florentine manner, was 
at the same time most unsuitable as expressing the modern 
shop or store. 


The arcade of the new County Fire Office: the last relic of 
Nash’s great “colonnaded piazza. 


To meet the various diffi- 
culties that arose and at 
the same time preserve the 
severity of his chosen style, 
so great were the sacrifices 
and compromises that had 
to be made, especially in 
the upper storeys, that the 
fortress character of his 
Florentine architecture was 
seriously imperilled ; and the 
Piccadilly Hotel, with its 
facades to Piccadilly and the 
Crescent, is the unhappy 
result. Before their comple- 
tion Mr. Norman Shaw died, 
and those responsible for the 
continuation of the design 
were placed in a very serious 
dilemma. Here was a group 
of shopkeepers, disappointed 
and angered with the econo- 
mic result—and a design for 
a repeat, which it was quite 
impossible to follow. 

Mr. Shaw expected his 
shopkeepers to place their 
goods in caves with rock cut 
entrances: this would not do. 

Still, with all his faults, let 
us give the author of these 
rustications the credit that 
” is due. He had certainly 

set us an example for what 
was to follow—a building original in conception, noble 
in scale and, though over-vigorous, yet well modelled in 
its detail. 

The most modern of our shop fronts have perhaps passed 
the plate-glass era, when columns were swathed in velvet 
and when observation of the goods was unobstructed by 
every vestige of support; instead, in the best examples, both 
in London and in the big cities on the Continent, the shop 
window is treated as a proscenium opening and the goods 
are staged rather than displayed. To do something that 
would meet the requirements of this new method of shop- 
window dressing, and at the same time not entirely set at 
defiance Mr. Shaw’s rugged rustications, difficulties were 
presented that could not easily be overcome. 

It was at this stage that H.M. Office of Woods and 
Forests, moved with the best intentions and acting as @ 
public body should do when placed in such a dilemma, 
approached and invited Sir Reginald Blomfield, at that 
time President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
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Plate III. 


December 1927. 
THE QUADRANT FROM PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


On the right stands the new County Fire Office, and on the left Swan and Edgar’s. The Piccadilly Hotel, 
which dictated the whole scheme, can be distinguished half-way up the Quadrant, black with the soot of years. 
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Piccadilly. 


‘0 examine and advise on the situation. 
sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., 
vere asked to be associated with him and form a 


committee of inquiry. 

Evidence was taken from all 
nterested, and, in a report which 
‘ollowed, recommendations were 
nade that the roof, dormers, 
cornice, and string course above 
the mezzanine, all component 
sarts of Shaw’s design, could be 
continued, but that the rest of 
lis design must be given up. 
[he Office of Woods and Forests 
thereupon invited the committee 
‘0 undertake the preparation of 
1 design for the completion of 
the Quadrant in accordance with 
the recommendations of the re- 
port; and it appears that by an 
arrangement between the trio, 
Mr. Blomfield (now Sir Reginald 
Blomfield) personally undertook 
the preparation of all drawings, 
which he did from the first +; in. 
scale sketch to the last full-size 
letail. 

The siting of the Quadrant 
was dealt with by the Woods and 
Forests, and one of the problems 
presented to Sir Reginald in this 
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Swan and Edgar’s. 


Piccadilly Circus, 1927. 


At his request 
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The entrance to Swallow Street. 


Regent Street. 


by the Crown. 


21G 


The County Fire Office. 


connection was to make the best of the dispositions made 
These included the somewhat awkward but 
inevitable intersection of Air Street with the Quadrant, and 


the juncture of the curve and 
straight line on the Quadrant side 
of Swan and Edgar’s facade. 

But there were difficulties of 
another kind: difficulties of plan 
and section that had been created 
by Mr. Shaw, and difficulties of 
detail caused by omissions in 
leases of covenants necessary to 
ensure homogeneity throughout 
the scheme; indeed, at the time 
when the completion was taken 
over, the impossibility of reconcil- 
ing the many divergent interests 
of leaseholders, of amending and 
at the same time successfully 
completing the Quadrant as a 
composition, and of working in 
harmony with the different archi- 
tects actually responsible for the 
erection of the buildings, seemed 
to be impossible. Certainly a peean 
of praise is due to Sir Reginald 
Blomfield for the way in which 
he has brought this work to so 
successful a completion. 

Under the circumstances, having 
regard to the unsuitable style 
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The new County Fire Office 


y Curcus : 


and the Circus front of Swan and Edgar 


In Piccadill 


REGENT STREET. 


The Quadrant from the new County Fire Office. 


that had been set, he would have been justified in 
altogether ignoring what had already been done; but, 
instead, to his credit he submissively accepted the best and 
cleverly evaded the worst. 

He was wise to preserve the main lines of the Shaw design, 
to continue the rusticated base in a gentler and modified 
form, to echo instead of continue the colonnade treatment 
of the upper storeys, and by a scheme of fenestration which, 
as he himself states, acts as a curtain, to make, as it were, a 
proscenium opening of the Quadrant elevation of the 
Piccadilly Hotel. 

Probably one of the greatest difficulties to be overcome 
in the completion of the Quadrant was to devise a successful 
transition from the Shaw elevation to this newand more sober 
system of fenestration. To have introduced gigantic arches 
with openings over, flanked by Doric columns, and in so 
doing emasculate, as it were, the uncalled-for severity of 
Mr. Shaw’s detail, may be described without hesitation as a 
stroke of genius. These arched openings to the side streets 
are pretty pieces of composition, and they are not exactly 
repeated. 

In each case, whilst the detail differs to suit the continual 
Tise in the cornice, repetition and symmetry have been pre- 
served. Moreover, whilst these rusticated arches placed at 
Tegular intervals serve to punctuate the sequence of the 
fenestration of the ground and mezzanine floors, they at the 
Same time produce a very subtle and successful piece of 
street architecture. 

Tf Mr. Norman Shaw’s work is reminiscent of a Florentine 
fortress, the later work of Sir Reginald Blomfield is reminis- 


cent of the best eighteenth-century monumental architecture 
of France. It is Italian, softened and refined. 

Our praise of the way in which the Quadrant has been 
completed is unstinted, but we must not refrain from criti- 
cizing a questionable incident, not altogether the fault of the 
architect to whom it is likely to be ascribed. We refer to the 
treatment of the splayed return into Burlington Gardens. 
True classic architecture has no use for splayed corners; 
they can no more be introduced into classic design than the 
Victorian bay window. It was the misfortune of Sir Reginald 
to have to smother his vigorous pavilion with the uncom- 
fortable covering of this awkward splay. Whether above 
the cornice he could have freed his pavilion from its 
association, or whether the result is the best that could be 
done, is a question that must remain unanswered; certain 
we are, however, that the insistence on splayed corners in 
this particular position makes a good completion to the 
Quadrant extremely difficult. But we have in the Circus 
and Quadrant what is more than a street front ; it is a group 
of buildings seen from all sides, and it was not only legiti- 
mate but necessary to provide an interesting skyline, and 
also some modelling in the general mass. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield is an architect who sees his build- 
ings in the round, and who attaches great importance to 
these attributes. The two pavilions set as shoulders to 
the Swan and Edgar eastern facade are fancified ; still, it is 
doubtful if they are not a little engulfed in the attic storey 
on one side. 

In rebuilding Piccadilly Circus Mr. Shaw’s proposals 
were considerably revised, and the plan finally adopted 
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consisted in 
squaring the 
circle, the 
most import- 
ant buildings 
in the scheme 
being Messrs. 
Swan and 
Edgar’s store 
Qs ads thie 
County Fire 
Office. 
Whilst a 
square treat- 
ment of mez- 
zanine has 
been gener- 
ally adopted 
along the 
Piccadilly and 
Quadrant 
LT ODS | 10st 
Messrs. Swan 
and Edgar’s, it 
was a happy 
thought to 
revert to the 
arch onsite 


Piccadilly front and to repeat it in the County Fire Office. 
The long windows to the upper floors, reproduced from 
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The Quadrant. 


Mr. Shaw’s Piccadilly front are just a little attenuated. done. 


It is certain, however, that something richer and in 
entire contrast with the more sober fenestration of the 
Quadrant was required, and the acceptance of the Shaw 
window certainly solved the question of light. 


Reverting 
to the general 
treatment of 
Precadulily, 
GanrCiSs on 
Bucca dilly, 
Place, 4as- ait 
might now 
more correct- 
ly be termed, 
and examin- 
ing the gene- 
ral treatment 
of the eleva- 
tions, one 
cannot help 
feeling thank- 
fab, sbhate esi: 
Reser a led 
Blomfield has 
avoided the 
use of the 
pilaster and 
instead made 
use of rusti- 
cated piers, 
those at the 
angles being 
enriched with 


Air Street. The Piccadilly Hotel. 
The Piccadilly Hotel and the entrance to Air Street. 


This is practically the same view as that of the print on page 207. 
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raised, flat 
panels — fea- 
tures usually 
regarded as 
crude, but 
which in this 


| 
| 
f 
| 


| 


| 


case escape | 


this criticism 
owing to the 
very deliber- 


ate way in- 
which they | 
have been. 


applied. He 
enriches — his 


attic wath | 


Swags and 
drops—fea- 


tures again 
usually re- | 


garded as 
common, but 


which, owing | 


to their per- 
sistence and 
the vigieey 
charming way 


in Which | 


they are carved, are again justified, and are a reminder 
of the old truth—that nothing is common if it is well 


culminating 
in a dome. 
An arcade 
has always 
great — archi- 
tectural in- 
terest, and 


Of enormous importance is the elevation to lower Regent — 
Street of the County Fire Office. 
climax to the lower Regent Street avenue of approach, and 
Sir Reginald is fully justified in erecting here a rich pile 


This building forms the | 


here this is 
particularly | 


SO, aS ameis 


a reminder of © 


its predeces- 


sor, which > 


was always so 


attractive 4 | 
feature in the 


Nash scheme. 


The plan of | 


the County 


Fire Office | 


is wedge- 
shaped, and 
as a result we 


get a narrow | 


elevation on 
the east front. 


The way in | 


which Sir 


Reginald has 
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Plate IV. December 1927. 
THE QUADRANT. 


A view from one of the great arches that carry the Quadrant over Air Street. 
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rot over the diffi- 
culty of the end 
ypenings to the 
arcade which are 
jarrower than the 
ypenings on the 
ront is exceedingly 
‘lever, he fits 
jis narrower arch 
nto a square 
pening, with a 
lelightful — enrich- 
nent in the tym- 
yanum. This _ is, 
yerhaps, one of the 
nost successful and 
harming pieces of 
letail in the design 
if this building. 
-articularly well 
letailed also is the 
entral doorway 
inder the arcade 
vhich forms the 
mitamee to the 
yank, 

We might refer 
Iso to the exceed- 
ngly simple and 
uccessful way in 
vhich the crown- 
ng feature — the 
culptured group— 
s set before the 
lome. An architect 
s fortunate when 
ie has the opportu- 
ity of bejewelling 
is elevation with so 
plendid an emblem 


s is this, and he is also fortunate when the sculptor ment, which we 
ie employs (in this case Hermon Cawthra) carries out 


is work so well. 

Before finally concluding 
ur remarks about this 
ounty Fire Office, a word 
hould be said in apprecia- 
ion of the detailing of the 
ack elevation, which some- 
iow in this narrow street, 
vith the three big arches to 
he Bank and its fine hard 
urface treatment, reminds 
S of that eighteenth-century 
arrow street architecture 
vhich one sees in Paris, per- 
laps at the back of the 
‘alais Royale; in fact, this 
ig, dignified feeling has 
een upheld throughout the 


Looking south towards Piccadilly Circus, 
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Hate 
Bill Hit Hit 


The opening of the new Regent Street by the King 
on June 24th, 1927. 


with Vigo House on the right. 


may say 
scale with the big eighteenth-century street architecture 


i 


scheme, and _ no- 
where more particu- 
larly than in theway 
in which the Doric 
column has_ been 
introduced into 
that very pictur- 
esque corner of the 
arcade. 

We understand 
uh tea ree Wwe Ge 
Newton, who is 
responsible for the 
internal planning 
and construction of 
the County Fire 
Office building, was 
responsible for this 
back elevation, 
which we appre- 
ciate so much. 

But perhaps, 
after all, the best 
things are those 
which are least un- 
derstood by the 
Dubie sitet his 
case the splendour 
of scale. To appre- 
ciate this one has 
only to turn for 
comparison to 
Shaftesbury 
APNEA Un Crean O. 
Coventry Street. 
Sir Reginald has 
given to London in 
good Portland 
stone a permanent 
architectural monu- 
without reservation is in 


of France. He has not 
hesitated to design his 
building in a way that is 
reminiscent of tradition, and 
there has been no_ foolish 
attempt either to develop 
a new style or to avoid 
all reference to the well- 
worn details of the past. 
Instead, he has ransacked 
French JRenaissance, has 
given us a new idea of it, 
has rejuvenated it, adapted 
it, and so handled it that 
the style of these new 
buildings is not an old 
style, but a new style of 
his own. 


Swan and Edgar’s, 
Pucadily. 


Str REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 


Elevations designed by 
Plans designed by 


This building covers 
an island site bounded 
by Piccadilly, Picca- 
dilly Circus, Regent 
Street, and Air Street. 
It was erected in two 
sections; the western 
block, «including the 
Admimstrative portion 
on the Air Street front- 
age, has nine floors, 
including two  base- 
ments ; the eastern 
portion, however, 1s 
provided with one base- 
ment only. 

The building is con- 
nected to the Piccadilly 
Hotel by an open arch- 
way over Arr Street, 
over which there are 
two floors in the roof. 

A large well-hole ts 
provided over the centre 
portion of the ground 
floor, with an orna- 
mental light above, and 
this constitutes a fea- 
ture of the interior 
design. 

Adequate natural 


THE ELEVATION 
TO 


Jo) 2JOass: 


lighting 1s provided on 
all other floors and, 
except for the Admim- 
strative portion, the 
whole of the area 1s 
devoted to trading. 

The top floor, which 
had to be constructed to 
meet the requirements 
of the Commissioners 
for Crown Lands, and 
as one of the finest floors 
in the building, cannot 
be used owing to the 
restrictions imposed by 
the London County 
Counctl. 

Each department, 
and the new restaurant 
on the fourth floor, are 
served by passenger 
lifts. 

The planning and 
general arrangement of 
the store were designed 
by Mr. -J. Jo feass 
FLRIB.A., but sq 
Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., was responsible 
for the elevations to all 
the frontages. 


PICCADIVEM 
CIRCUS. 


PLANS OF THE GROUND AND MEZZANINE FLOORS. 
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IN PICCADILLY. 


The County. Hire Oiice: 


Architects for the Crown 


Architects for the Alliance Assurance Co. 
Associated Architects 
Civil Engineer 


The elevations to Regent 
Street and Piccadilly Circus 
ave from the designs of the 
Crown Architects. In the 
elevation to Glasshouse Street 
the am has been, while 
preserving the main horizon- 
tal lines of cornice, string and 
window, to get an effect of 
flatness in contrast to the 
robustness of the front. Thus 
the cornice lines run through, 
but the profile is altered ; 
and the window architraves 
are shallow sunk instead of 
being ratsed. The main 
emphasis comes on the three 
central arched windows which 
light the great ground-floor 
offices, now let to Barclays 
Bank. The entrance to 


THE ARCADE 
IN 


Str ASTON WEBB, P.P.R.A. 

SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 

ERNEST NEwTon, R.A. 

ERNEST NEwTOoN, R.A., & Sons. 

WILLIAM WOODWARD & Sons, FF.R.I.B.A. 
Dr. OSCAR FABER, O.B.E. 


the Insurance Office, which 
occupies the remainder of the 
building, 1s from the Picca- 
dilly Circus Arcade; a ves- 
tubule, panelled in Indian 
silver greywood, gives access 
to two passenger lifts, and 
through an archway to the 
main staircase, which with 
its bronze and wrought-iron 
handrail runs up behind the 
lifts to the fourth floor. On 
the first floor 1s the main 
Insurance Office. The walls 
are lined with Subiaco mar- 
ble, and lockers for books and 
documents are set im to fimsh 
fiush with the wall lmneg. 
The counters and desks are 
all of Indian silver grey- 
wood, and the floor of the 
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PLANS OF THE GROUND AND FIRST FLOORS. 
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public space laid with 
indiarubbery im squares 
of white and blue-grey. 
The architraves of the 
main windows are in S. 
Stefans marble, slightly 
darker and warmer than 
the wall linings. The 
window of the public space 
looks down lower Regent 
Street to the Duke of 
York’s column and the 
towers of Westminster. On 
the second floor are the 
secretaries’ rooms, ap- 
proached by a hall panelled 
tv greywood and floored 
with indiarubber ; and 
a second public office, 
floored with cork, as are 
all offices except thcse on 
the first floor. The third 


A NIGHT VIEW 
LOOKING 
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BACK ELEVATION TO 


FIRE 


GLASSHOUSE 


OFFICE. 


STREET. 


floor is devoted to 


office 
space, and on the fourth, 
where the lifts and the 
main staircase end, are 
the  durectors’ 
board-room, dining-room, 
and cloak-voom, and 
kitchens, lavatories, and 
typists’ room. A bove 
this point the building 
divides into two parts, 
with lavatories, messen- 
gers’ and postal room and 
telephone exchange in 
the one part, and in the 
other the dome-room, used 
as a Cclub-room for the 
staff, with access to the 


flat roof, whence they share 


with Britannia and her 
lion the most distinguished 
outlook in London. 


TOWARDS PICCADILLY 
CIRCUS: 


suite of 


A LIFT ENTRANCE IN THE 
VESTS WIRE 


‘The lifts on the 


ground floor are 


placed on either 


side of the centre 
archway, which 
leads to the oval 
stairway. The 
lift cages were 


THE ENTRANCE DOOR 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


THE CENTRE ARCHWAY LEADING TO 
THE OVAL STAIRCASE. 


specially designed 
by the architects. 
The panelling 
is im Indian 
silver greywood ; 
the word “lift” 
is inlaid im 
boxwood. 


« TO THE VESTIBULE: 


THE COUNTY FIRE OFFICE. 


Pacem Vile December 1927. 
THE TOP LANDING OF THE MAIN STAIRCASE. 
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THE COUNTY FIRE OFFICE. 


f 


dh OVAL STAIRCASE. A SECONDARY DOOR TO THE 


The balustrade is bronze and wrought-iron, and the walls MAIN OFFICE ON THE 
are painted old rose colour. FIRST FLOOR. 


TibestChE DARY S LOBBY ON LAE SECOND, FLOOR: 


The floor is of indiarubber and the panelling is in Indian silver greywood. 
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THE VARCHITECTURAL REVIEW: 


THE MAIN OFFICE. 
The walls are lined with Subiaco marble, and lockers for books and documents are set in to finish flush with the wall lining. 
The counters and desks are all of Indian silver greywood, and the floor of the public space is laid with indiarubber in squares of 
white and blue-grey. 


THE ENTRANCE DOORWAY AND LIFTS 
OF THE MAIN OFFICE ON THE 
FIRST FLOOR. 


THE COUNTY FIRE OFFICE. 


THE DOME ROOM. 
This room is used for recreation purposes, and has access to the flat roof. The walls and ceiling of the room are parchment- 
coloured, the junction being marked by a broad moulded cove. The floor is of a similar colour. The woven chairs are 
black, powdered with gold, and the tables are glossy apple-green. The silvered lantern has a cowl and tassels of apple-green. 


THE BOARD ROOM ON THE FOURTH FLOOR. 


Treated with plastered walls and coved ceiling. The doors and fireplace are of Indian laurel-wood, veneered. 
The heater and interior of the latter are also of wood. 
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Some Regent Street Details. 
By Howard 


ET this little survey of 
some of the details of 
the new Regent Street 
begin with an apology. 

To write of architecture in 

the purely descriptive sense 
may be interesting to the 
writer, but the reading of it 
is apt to be-adeadly, “tomthe 
reader. On the other hand, 
to criticize the work of one’s 
professional brethren is to ex- 
pose oneself to the sort of 
charge which is discussed at 
page-length as a controversial ae 
subject in the weekly journal. x’ 
And yet the likes and dislikes of architects and architectural 
critics are the real salt of architectural “shop.”’ Every man 
who has confidence in himself secretly believes that he could 
do the job as well or better than his neighbour. Or, if he 
is not self-sufficient to that point, he is at least inwardly 
certain that he can place his finger on the weak spots which 
occur in even the best designs, and that the architecture 
which he commends is really good architecture, in spite of 
opinions to the contrary. 

But there is one consolation for those who are criticized, 
and one little cold spot in the glow of self-approval which 
suffuses the cheeks of those who are discreetly lauded. 
And the one and the other arise from the fact that where 
one man blames and praises, another will do precisely the 
contrary. And quite possibly both are wrong. 

But if all the architects who live in glass houses—and 
most of them do—never dared to throw the little stone 
which is weighted with their own impressions, it would 
be a duller world. And it is by prefacing with this plea 
that the writer excuses himself for these casual comments 
on some of the smaller details of the new Regent Street, 
details which in size alone may lack significance, but 
which, in the aggregate, do so much to make or mar the 
architectural character of one of London’s finest architectural 
opportunities. 

Professor Adshead in the Times, Mr. Trystan Edwards in 
the technical press, and the American business magnate in 
his suite at the Savoy, have all given their impressions of the 
thoroughfare which the King has honoured by an official 
opening. They are all interesting, all serious, and they are 
very nearly unanimous in awarding praise, while in the 
case of one building at least, they are quite unanimous in 
passing a vote of censure. But they deal with buildings, 
not with details, and this leaves open the door through which 
yet another may creep in to add his opinions to the general 
weight, knowing that it will not be increased thereby to the 
extent of one-hundredth of a gramme. In the true fashion 
of an architectural debate, having announced the subject 
of details, it is permissible to leave it at once and begin 
with generalities. But, after all, it is a human impossibility 
to speak of the smaller joys and sorrows of Regent Street 
architecture without mention of the impressive gate through 


A detail of old Regent Street.’ 


Robertson. 


which the timid critic enters 
it at. Piccadilly Cirens; with 
Eros and the flower-sellers gone, 
and the Pavilion trembling on 
the brink, but two of the best 
facades in the whole thorough- 
fare offering an urbane and 
courtly welcome at the outset, 

These two Beau Brummels| 
of the West End are Swan and. 
Edgar’s shop, and the County. 
Fire Office which supports) 
it as one gentleman should: 
support another amongst a 
crowd of people who may be) 
quite nice in their own way, 
but whose linen is sometimes a trifle doubtful. Garbed with 
an eighteenth-century elegance, distinguished by that 
indefinable air of being at ease which marks the man who! 
is habituated to the polished manners of European capitals, 
paying the faintest but yet unmistakable tribute to the fact. 
that French is still the universal language in the highest 
circles, these two buildings strike an unerring note of breed- 
ing. Commercial they may be, but if they are in trade, it 4 
only by distant connection, and most certainly it is not 
retail. And by their dignity of bearing they impress the 
beholder with the consciousness of civic duty. They are 
representative of that breed of citizen, pillar of society, who 
earns a comfortable competence in a dignified commerce 
of the old-established sort (with an eye to modern innova-. 
tions), and who, in his spare time, sits upon the bench. 
They set the tone to others, they give the note, but—alas! 
for human nature—it is not always followed. 

But, just as some aristocratic and distinguished man will 
have some little foible of dress or manner which is im a. 
general accord with character while striking the faintest. 
note of oddity, so do these two buildings have their amiable. 
weaknesses. On each of the roofs of Swan and Edgar’s sit 
two elegant pavilions, a watch and fob to the long chain of 
roof-sweep which connects them. From Regent Street and 
Piccadilly these pavilions explain their useful elegance. 
But from the circus itself they are crowded against the’ 
shorter link of roof which crowns the circus front, and they 
sink, a little conscious of their side-elevational effect, mto 
a posture of squatness which is only rectified by a much 
more distant perspective. | 

As a pendant to these terminals, the County Fire Office 
has boldly allocated to itself the dignity of a copper dome, | 
flanked by two lofty chimneys which seem to proclaim a 
note of domesticity reassuring in’ a world where business 
encroaches on the fireside and not the other way about. 
From lower Regent Street the dome crowns the facade with 
the same completeness with which the hut reflets support 
the rvedingote. But on the side discrepancies occur. The 
site of the building falls away with the forlornness which) 
is so often seen in this city of assembled streets, and the 
dome is less certain of security. But it is a fine dome in itself, 
and any architect who thinks he can find a better solution to. 
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REGENT 


2, “The arched entrances to Airy and Swallow Streets, with 

they powerful arches, behind which lurk the steel beloved of the 

L.C.C., and the enormous columns which do not seem to have 
much function beyond that of emphasis.”’ 


he problem of crowning the County Fire Office will almost 
ertainly be obliged to work on Sundays. 

Having passed the quadrant with its fine plain sweep, 
ne bows to the masterful skill of Norman Shaw, who may 
ot have been beloved of shopkeepers, but who certainly 
; responsible for having established for Regent Street a key 
f dignity in scale. The new quadrant itself is a fine work, 
dmirably joined to the Piccadilly Hotel sector. It has, 
owever, two main difficulties to solve; :at least it has two 
yhich are apparent, for the others have disappeared in the 
ttack of the competence which has mastered them. One 
s the arched entrances to Air and Swallow Streets, with 
heir powerful arches behind which lurk the steel beloved 
f the L.C.C., and the enormous columns which do not 
eem to have much function beyond that of emphasis. 
hey attain this purpose, but in doing so tend to terrify 
Fig. 2). In that they do not attain to the genial, well- 
red ease of Swan and Edgar’s corner. 

The other problem is the difficult one of the storey which 
ontinues along the quadrant as a sort of mezzanine over 
he street frontages, having windows to the floor and a range 
f balconies gay with scrollwork and touches of gilding which 
‘ave rapidly mellowed to discretion. The trouble here is 
vith the barren austerity of the fenestration, the somewhat 
heagre glazing, which too soon proclaims the warehouse 
S against the shop below. It is as if some fashionably 
ceoutred lady were to wear a shabby and somewhat cheap 
ur collar, striking a note of parsimony which nullifies the 
are bestowed below. In themselves these mezzanines seem 
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to disdain connection with the upper storeys, and yet they 
obviously are not on equal terms with the opulence beneath, 
although they shelter under the same lintel and are bounded 
by the same rusticated piers. Their faint suggestion of 
shabbiness would, however, pass unnoticed were it not for 
the barbarous lettering which in a number of cases reveals 
the lack of taste of first-floor tenants. 

On the east side of the quadrant stands the Café Royal 
(Fig. 3), a dignified design which, like several other shops, 
finds a little difficulty in dealing with the rather meagre 
fascia-cum-lintel which marks the separation of street-floor 
and mezzanine. One would hesitate to treat this particular 
fascia otherwise, and yet its architectural severity is a little 
trying to those who yearn for flights of fancy underneath. 

But the Café Royal is no longer the likeable ne’er-do-weel 
which we used to know. It no longer suggests the gaudy 
and smoky room which brought the boulevards to London, 
where Englishmen could enjoy the luxury of forgetting that 
they must always behave like Englishmen. It was a nice 
place, and homely, and, even if it belied its descriptive title, 
it was in every smell a café. But now it is reformed—not 
Royal, but Imperial; correct, reticent, discreet in both 
design and detail, dressed in black and the deepest bronze, 
with somehow a faint suggestion of the elevator lobby to a 
New York club. It would seem that as we become richer we 
become duller, at least in architecture. 

Across the road from the Royal, which on leaving we 
can commend for its neat and simple lettering, stands the 
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3. “On the east side of the quadrant stands the Café Royal, 
a dignified design which, like several other shops, finds a lUttle 
dificulty in dealing with the rather meagre fascia-cum-lintel 


which marks the separation of strect-loor and mezzanine.” 
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Here is a delicate and refined design (Fig. 5), detailed ; 
bronze, with a sensitive respect of the material and with | 
scholarly taste in detail which is orthodox but distinguishe 
enough to deserve fully the fine craftsmanship whic, 
stamps its execution. And yet the firms within haye ha: 
so little appreciation of their entrance that they hay 
done to it—what you can see on the left-hand panel of th 


Le glass. 
a> There is one main criticism of this doorway, which j 
DR that it is almost internal in the fineness of its detail, anc 


4 ter in the shadow of its recess has to be sought out if its merit 

5 AU STIN are to be appreciated. It is not that doorways shouk 

| shout their invitation, but in a building of this class they 

; | should at least beckon, or the passer-by sweeps on unheeding 

But perhaps this particular doorway is faintly abashed by 

RE fF D s the somewhat dubious architectural company which it ha: 
© been obliged to keep. 

A further instance of the sorrows in store for the designe 
LTD, occurs at No. 129 (Fig. 6), where occasional signs witl 
abominable lettering belie the undoubted excellence of thi 
tailoring which the shop provides. In the photograph th 
temporary sign now showing of “overcoats ready to wear’ 
is, unfortunately, not visible. Its lettering is much mori 
sinful than that on the door, and yet what an excellen 
model has been provided above the shop in the shape o 
the street name. The shop front is simple and sensible 


on ae examine the tasteful name-panel.... This 
name-tablet 1s an oasis in the desert of Regent Street ‘lettering. 
Of white incised letters on a bronze field, it is buoyant with the 
blue and red device of Austin Reed. . . . At top and bottom are 
two cheeky ears which are almost waggish in their waving invitation 


) 


to vead the name between. 


wonder shop of Austin Reed (Fig. 4), to whom well-known 
authors have written eulogious letters in the daily press on 
the value of enterprise and the cult of quality. Within are 
manifold temptations, architectural and otherwise. Some of 
the neatest showcases in London, wonderful ties and socks, 
wonderful Tudor, wonderful pyjamas, and a lift enclosure 
that dazzles like forked lightning. But it is cheaper to 
remain outside and examine the tasteful name - panel 
(Fig. 4), which proclaims that the shop management placcs 
itself in the small and select category of those who like good 
lettering and see that they get it in their signs. This name- 
tablet is an oasis in the desert of Regent Street lettering. 
Of white incised letters on a bronze field, it is buoyant with 
the blue and red device of Austin Reed, and it is set on a 
properly prepared stone panel, which enjoys the function of 
draping the rustications. At top and bottom are two cheeky 
ears which are almost waggish in their waving invitation 
to read the name between. The lettering is a beautiful piece 
of work; and those who wish to question the importance of 
good lettering have only to gaze across the street and see 
what Messrs. Aquascutum have done to a similar panel on ee 

their building. What is the poor architect to do when the 5. “Jn Paris and New York we seldom see the hideous writing 
lettering of commerce steps in to ruin his effects ? And how  %” lack and gold which is such a blight on the doorway to No. 235: 
is it that in Paris and New York we seldom see the hideous 42875 4 delicate and es design detailed in bronze, wilh @ 


ane : } ; : : sensitive respect of the material . . . a scholarly taste im detail 
writing in black and gold which is such a blight on the which ts orthodox but distinguished enough to deserve fully the 


doorway to No. 235, on the same side as Austin Reed’s ? fine craftsmanship which stamps its execution. 


SOME REGENT 


pronze with the black base which girdles Vigo House, 
hose recesses give it shelter. Above the fascia is a section 
‘the interesting balcony which runs along the front, with 
; hint of Metropolis film plus Cleopatra, and behind it 
windows with an interesting glazing faintly suggestive 
‘the structure of a Zeppelin. 

Vigo House has one of the finest fronts in Regent 
reet, but its rounded angles are less serene, and the 
iumph of the handling of the reveals of the main 
nestration, with their quality of calm, and the detail 
hich is really not germanic, but just interesting, gives 
ay to a columnar treatment where one feels the designer 
as less at ease. 

Worthy of its place in Vigo House is the admirable 
yorway in Heddon Street of “Westmorland House,”’ 
sthaps the most interesting and original individual detail 
any in the Regent Street collection (Fig. 7). 

It is almost entirely in black, with a black marble sur- 
mind, and the slightest of gold fillets to silhouette the 
ame. The double doors are square framed, with the 
veals in gilt, and the iron scrolls are also gilded to a dull 
ddish gold finish. The architect of this design knew when 
) hold his hand, though he has been, perhaps, a trifle over- 
yaring in his treatment of the transom, which seems to 
ck a spot or two of gold in which the scrolls of his volutes 
ight have their roots. This doorway is a first aid to the 
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. “The shop front is simple and sensible, of bronze with the 
lack base which girdles Vigo House, whose recesses give tt shelter. 
Above the fascia is a section of the interesting balcony which runs 
along the front, with its hint of Metropolis film plus Cleopatra, 
ind behind it are windows with an interesting glazing faintly 
suggestive of the structure of a Zeppelin.” ies _ ; 
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7. ‘Worthy of its place in Vigo House is the adnurable 

doorway in Heddon Street of ‘ Westmorland House, perhaps 

the most interesting and original individual detail of any in 

the Regent Street collection. It ts almost entirely in black, 

with a black marble surround, and the slightest of gold fillets 
to silhouette the frame.” 


digestion of those who have eaten at ‘“‘Les Gobelins,’ 
next door, and this without reflection on the restaurant. 
It is refreshingly alive and modern amongst the anti- 
quities of Heddon Street, where lurks one of the finest 
collections of ugly old brass door-plates with a door-jamb 
setting. The lettering over this portal is finely done and, 
instead of detracting from the composition of the doorway, 
enhances it. 

A rival in interest to this doorway, modern and 
Gallic in its smartness, is the new shop front for Mercie 
McHardy, recalling Paris in its composition, shape, and 
detail (Fig. 8). 

The charming doorway is set in a reveal, the surround 
of which forms a balance to one panel of the shop 
front, preceded by the neatest of little entrance porches 
enriched by a tiny showcase set on a marble pillar 
within a splayed recess. The door is in a slightly lighter 
bronze than the greeny black of the front itself, and is 
lit at night by a ceiling lamp which is of undoubted 
Parisian origin, as are the graduated brown-to-white 
shades of the shop illumination. 

The shop front itself is modish in its geometrical 
pattern and its avoidance of the circular. It looks extremely 
well in the granite surround of Mitre House, and is of 
the discreetly smart type which the proprietors of fashion- 
able hotels are delighted to see spring up in their vicinity, 


8. “ The charming doorway is set in a reveal, the surround of which forms a balance to one panel of the shop front, 
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eee by the neatest of little entrance porches enriched by a tiny showcase set on a marble pillar within a splayed recess. 
The door is in a slightly lighter bronze than the greeny black of the front itself, and is lit at night by a ceiling lamp, 


for it presages the fashionable clientéle. 


is finely chased with a minute 
little details of sculpture over the 
central window, as well as the 
delightfully complete bronze panel 
in the base, are worth more than a 
fleeting glance of interest. The win- 
dows are being admirably fitted up 
with bronze and mirror screens, which 
will not only give the very impor- 
tant reflection of the backs of the 
““modes’’ exhibited therein, but will 
enable the ladies who will be gazing in 
to see themselves as others see them. 
Crowning the window is a frieze of 
French engraved glass, climax to a 
design which is amusing, but not 
ephemeral. It is one, in fact, which 
seems to strike exactly the right note 
for a modern shopping centre—at- 
tractive and well groomed without 
being ostentatious. It is doubly 
pity, therefore, that in the very focal 
point of the central window should 
appear another horrid piece of gold- 
and-black lettering, suggesting by its 
tastelessness that English signwriting 
is unable to keep pace with Parisian 
elegance. 

In Mitre House itself is an excellent 


which is of undoulted Parisian origin.” 


The bronze work 
cross graining, and the 
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9. “In Mitre House ttself is an 
excellent entrance doorway set 


im a granite frame, with a 
broad architrave enriched by eggs 
and embryonic darts which are 
suitably flat for the materval.’ 


entrance doorway (Fig. 9), 
a broad architrave enriched by eggs and embryonic darts 


set in a granite frame, with 


which are suitably flat for the mate- 
rial. The metalwork is fresh and 
pleasantly lighthearted in design and 
finely executed, and the panels are 
gay with their scarlet-and-gold mitres, 
but the door precedes a vestibule 
treated in a sort of galantine-of-beet 
coloured marble, with the coffin- 
shaped roof which is rather popular 
abroad in the heavier modern manner. 
The general effect is fairly dignified 
and luxurious, but so also may be the 
interior of a rich man’s mausoleum 
or the bar of a modernistic Atlantic 
liner. This vestibule is, like Mitre 
House itself, taking trade and 
commerce very seriously indeed. 
Like St. George’s House, which 
it completes, Mitre House will be 
admired. But it is all rather serious 
architecture, and the arrival of St. 
George’s House in the middle of 
Nash’s stucco was equivalent to the 
judge putting on his black cap. It 
meant the final death sentence of 
the old unpretentious urbanity. 
Over the door of Mitre House 1s 
a sign of ingenious manufacture 
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10. ‘‘ Dedicated also to the finer art of preparing to go out and conquer is Nuldé’s 


scent-shop in upper Regent Street, bringing internal elegance and a boudowr flavour 
out on to the cold, hard pavement. Green and gold, Directoire, isolated in its elegance 
in this part of Regent Street, it recalls the old architecture of the street's last phases.” 


vhich reveals block lettering of no distinction at all. It 
; out of keeping with the other lettering on the door 


md on the architrave. Is the 
nodern business man so astigmatic 


hat the label “Mitre House” has 
0 appear four times in such 
limited field ? What are the 


aques doing on the granite 2?) Why 
re they there at all, distracting 
rom the doorway, spots of interest 
vrongly placed? One feels again 
hat the architect is not to blame. 

On the corner where Rimmel’s 
las its being is a building which 
nust be seen to be appraised. But 
he doorway stands on its own 
nerits—a nice door, all done in 
ome of the stay - polished metal, 
vith Adamesque pilasters and nice 
letail. Here it would seem that 
he designer of shop dressings is 
ometimes a better man than the 
iehitect of bigger buildings, for 
timmel’s, with its silver surround, 
ts black and blue-grey, its fringes 
ind tassels, is quite the sort of 
hop that one could show to a 
‘rench journalist. It is essentially a 
voman’s shop, with bags and scent 
ind all sorts of whatnots. Even a 


a aes 


wl 
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11. ‘‘ There are a few bones to pick with Nildé’s 
... the showcases on each side of its door are poorly 
garnished (perhaps the shelves are a trifle widely 
spaced), the name plaques in the columns are 
unfortunate, and in front of the shop is an ugly 


carpet of untidy pavement lights.” 


toothbrush looks haughtily smart behind its windows, 
and one makes a mental note that where a shop caters 


for the womenkind there does 
the shopkeeper bestir himself and 
make an effort. It is not a perfect 
effort, for the decorator’s Adam of 
the show fittings betrays a some- 
what shoddy hoof, but it is worthy 
of the Regent. 

Dedicated also to the finer art of 
preparing to go out and conquer is 
Nildé’s scent-shop in upper Regent 
Street, bringing internal elegance and 
a boudoir flavour out on to the cold, 
hard pavement (Figs. 10 and 11). 
Green and gold, Directoire, isolated 
in its elegance in this part of 
Regent Street, it recalls the old 
architecture of the street’s last 
phases, such as the charming shop 
front which used to be on the 
other side, and which no shopkeeper 
seems to have found worthy of 
buying up and refitting. There are 
a few bones to pick with Nilde’s. 
Its white orange blinds are dingy, 
the showcases on each side of its 
door are poorly garnished (perhaps 
the shelves are a trifle widely 
spaced), the name plaques in the 
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columns are unfor- 
tunate, and in front 
of the shop is an 
ugly carpet of un- 
tidy pavement lights. 
Abroad they try to 
carry the spirit of 
the shop front on 
to the pavement, 
at least behore 
the door; but here 
the treatment. 1s 
practical rather than 
DP Te tty. ands awe 
havevour smart 
lady of fashion wear- 
ing shabby — shoes, 
or stockings with a 
ladder. 

Better care in this 
direction is shown 
at Worth’s, where 
the shop name ap- 
pears on the pave- 
ment in mosaic, with 
a well-placed discreet 
name - plate where 
the window - gazer 
sees it, and a Stall- 
board panel which 
is gay in blue and 
gold, though it is, 


THE “ARCHITECTURAL? REVIEW: 


In Upper Regent 
Street stands  alsg 
Roxburghe House, 
at present still dis- 
figured by the boards 
which destroy the 
suavity of its 
rounded corners, 
features which are 
all too infrequent 
in. our (Talis 
phase of rectangular 
severity. 

It is a simple and 
direct design, with 
a quiet fromipeto 
which repose is as- 
sured by a long 
line of balcony re- 
peating the device 
which so largely 
accounts for the 
serenity of Parisian 
strcet facades. 

Roxburghe House 
has a_ severe and 
dignified doorway in 
oak, admirable in 
its simplicity, and 
treated with the 
wealth which is one 
of the salient virtues 


perhaps, a pity that 12. “It is, perhaps, ae CONSCLOUSNESS ay established reputation that has given to of the modern note. 
the pattern of the Verrey’s front a certain lugubrious solemmty, which has replaced the old light- There is only one real 
metalwork <ecmanto. nica blue and gold ; but it is a fine design, and could even be quite gay if reproach, and that 


lack a stop, and the scheme had been in colour.” lies in the flatness of! 


rather suggests sale by the foot run, though the design the modelling of the doors’ themselves, for the raising of 
itself is distinguished in a simple way (Fig. 13). the panels is largely lost in the graining of the wood. 


icey Se Worth’ S, ne the shop name pe on the pavement im mosaic, with a well- placed discreet 
name plate where the window- gazer sees it, and a stallboard panel which is gay in ‘blue and gold, though tit 1s, 
perhaps, a “pity that the pattern of the metalwork seems to lack a stop.”’ 


‘ere was an admir- 
ble opportunity for 
ymething in which 
egent Street 1s 
cking, a doorway 
ay with colour, a 
endant to the green 
ad gold of Nildé’s. 
There remain two 
ems in our street 
-a shop and a café, 
oth of long standing 
ad international re- 
own—Liberty’s and 
errey’s. 

It is, perhaps, the 
onsciousness of 
stablished reputation 
hageebas given 
) Verrey’s front a 
ertain lugubrious 
jlemnity, which has 
placed the old light- 
earted blue and gold; 
ut it is a fine de- 
gn, and could even 
e quite gay if the 
theme had been in 
olour (Fig. 12). The 
imps are a little civic, 
ut they are bold and 
ndoubtedly harmoni- 
us. It is, no doubt, 
lerely a question of 
iste and habit, but 
e find in the present 
ifé front a hint of 


Vor. LXiI—v 


sober 
hich is depressing to those who would 


SOME REGENT STREET DETAILS. 


14. “In Liberty's ground storey we reada. . 


strength and well-being. 


of an almost luscious thickness and polish.” 


Lombard Street opulence 
forget their 


intensely national. 


_ ——— 


delicate and precious, with a French accent befitting the rich 
sophisticated atmosphere of the pearl. 


; . solemnity, an almost bank-like 
The wares of the Orient and Occident look 
well in their sober black framework, and the windows seem to have plate-glass 


15. An essay in green bronze and plate-glass. The detail is very 


and 
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financial worries in the 
glow of a well-served 
meal. 

In Liberty’s ground- 
storey we read a like 
solemnity, an almost 
bank-like strength and 
well-being (Fig. 14). 
But here is character 
unmistakable, the indi- 
cation of an Empire 
trade, wide spans sug- 
gesting an _ imperial 
breadth of commerce, 
the Royal arms as 
a discreetly arrogant 
hallmark of distinction. 
The wares of the 
Orient and Occident 
look well in their sober 
black framework, and 
the windows seem to 
have plate-glass of an 
almost luscious thick- 
ness and polish. The 
shop fronts of Liberty’s 
in Regent Street sug- 
gest a top-hatted 
and fur-coated wealth, 
a directorate courteous, 
polished, very English 
and patriotic, always 
open for business on 
the basis of quality, 
trust, and confidence. 

Really, when all is 


written and spoken, our modern Regent Street has become 


Selected Examples of Architecture. 


In Continuation of “ The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 


A Survey of Seventeenth- & Fighteenth-Century English Domestic Architecture 


The Staircase at No. 44 Great Ormond Street, London. 
By Tunstall Small and Christopher J. Woodbridge. 


A DETAIL (OF THE BALUSDERS: 


As in many examples of eighteenth-century domestic architecture, the staircase at No. 44 Great Ormond 
Street has been made a special feature. The hall itself is paved in black and white marble and the view 
on entering from the street is very fine. The staircase, which only gives access to the first floor, is in 
three flights. The spiral to the stairs is exceptionally large, and the sweep of the handrail from the 
newel to the first landing gives a line of great beauty. The treatment of the balustrade to the first floor 
landing, with its carved band of oak leaves and acorns, is nicely designed, and the finish of the outside 
string of the staircase which adjoins the landing is happily stopped by acarved bracket similar to the stairs. 


Notr.— Photographs and measured drawings of the complete staircase, the top landing and a detail of the balustrade moulding, will be publishe 


in th: January issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. _ Illustrations of the exterior of this house appeared in the issues for October and November last, 


} 
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No. 44 GREAT ORMOND STREET. 
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A SURVEY OF SEVENTEENTH- AND EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
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Tallis’s London Street Views. 
XL.—Lamb’s Conduit Street. 


NOTE: THE FOLLOWING IS MR. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR'S CONCLUDING ARTICLE IN THIS SERIES. 


AN IRONMONGER’S SHOP IN LAMB’S CONDUIT STREET 
AT THE CORNER OF THEOBALD’S ROAD. 


ILLIAM LAMB, gentleman and clothworker, in 

the year 1577 built a Water Conduit at Oldborne 

[Holborn] Cross to his charges of fifteen hundred 

pounds, and did many other charitable acts.” 

Thus writes Stow; and today Lamb’s benefaction 
perpetuated in this street which is named after his most 
iduring monument. Lamb’s Conduit Street extends from 
heobald’s Road to Guildford Street, across which stands the 
oundling Hospital. So dominating, indeed, was that famous 
stitution in earlier days that Tallis gives, in his notice of 
amb’s Conduit Street, a long account of the Hospital, its found- 
‘ion, and artistic treasures. Here I must confine myself to 
1e thoroughfare alone, as the Foundling has become historic, 
nd has been dealt with during the past year in innumerable 
ticles, and also, parenthetically, because, although it looks 
own the street, it is not in it, nor, indeed, has anything to do 
ith it beyond this visionary connection. . 

Before turning to Lamb’s Conduit Street as portrayed by 
allis, 1 may remind the reader that in the seventeenth century 
ll this site was open fields, where the citizens used to walk on 
immer evenings, and that in 1719 cricket was played here, 
though the Conduit itself was not taken down till some 
venty-seven years later. 

In this set of elevations Tallis is very erratic in the matter 
f numbering; indeed, only here and there are the hous:s thus 
istinguished, which makes it a little difficult to follow. 
lowever, we can begin at what is shown to be No. 78, at the 
omer of Theobald’s Road, as the elevations are arranged in this 
ay. The first by-way we come to is East Street, although 
uriously enough Tallis takes no notice of it in his Directory, 
ethaps because it appeared of no special importance. How- 
ver, in his letterpress he calls it ‘an airy and pleasant street of 
ubstantial, brick-built, private houses.’’ Another court also 
verlooked is Lamp Office Place, between Nos. 54 and 53 (the 
ouse with the broken pediment on the third row of elevations). 
little farther on is Great Ormond Street. Here again Tallis 
tts, for he marks it New Ormond Street, whereas that portion 
f the thoroughfare (which, by the way, is now all Great Ormond 
treet) was on the opposite side of Lamb’s Conduit Street, 
hich Tallis incorrectly calls “Great Ormond Street.” This 
treet was new in 1708, when Hatton describes it as consisting 


of fine new buildings. In 1734 the houses on its north side looked 
on to open fields, and Ralph was then able to describe the 
situation as one of the most charming in London. Many 
notable people lived here: Robert Nelson and Soane Jenyns, 
Sir Constantine Phipps and Lord Hardwicke, Dr. Stukeley and 
the Marquis of Powis, Dr. Mead and Lord Thurlow (who had 
the Great Seal stolen from his house here) among them; while 
the beautiful home of the Hospital for Sick Children, with its 
attractive ironwork, was, I always think, made by Thackeray 
the residence of the Sir Peter Denis of Denis Duval. The 
opening, next to No. 42, at the end of this line of elevations, 
was Lamb’s Conduit Place. 

Reversing the sheet, and beginning at the right-hand corner 
of the third row, we are at No. 1, then occupied by a surgeon 
named White, and can thence proceed in a northerly direction. 
Between Nos. 9 and ro is Richbell Place, while farther along 
we come to Chapel Street, which took its name from a chapel 
in it, and was in Tallis’s day nearly wholly composed of private 


houses. The cross street marked by Tallis ‘‘ Great Ormond Street” 


(which would today be correct, as the whole of the thoroughfare 
is now so called) should, as I have already remarked, be New 
Ormond Street, a later continuation of the street opposite. 
Beyond this there are no by-ways until we arrive almost at the 
end of Lamb’s Conduit Street, where we see an opening unnamed, 
but really Long Yard, or Lamb’s Conduit Mews, which, as its 
second name indicates, was filled with stables, and had its eastern 
entrance in Milman Street. 

Truth to tell, Lamb’s Conduit Street is not a specially in- 
spiring thoroughfare. Its houses and shops, as can be seen, 
are not noticeable except from the fact that they were, at least 
in Tallis’s time, well-built in the later Georgian style and 
homogeneous. All sorts of trades and businesses were carried 
on there, and a few physicians and surgeons occupied houses in 
it; but, curiously enough, for so considerable a street, I only 
find one tavern, viz. “The Lamb,” kept by John Anderson, at 
No. 44. In these circumstances it is the more interesting to be 
able to associate the street with one of those figures in literature 
who seem to so many of us as lifelike as actual personages. It 
is Titmarsh of the Great Hoggarty Diamond, who thus sheds a 
romantic aura over Lamb’s Conduit Street whither he came to 
lodge after his marriage, and where, to his discomfiture, his 
aunt insisted on joining him and his young wife. But, as a 
matter of fact, the most interesting architectural feature in this 
neighbourhood was not in this street at all, but in Great Ormond 
Street, where once stood Powis House, built by Lord Powis, 
but burnt down during its occupancy by the French Ambassador, 
to whom it had been let in 1712. Later it was rebuilt, but 
eventually the new structure was demolished, its site being 


now perpetuated by Powis Place. 
E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


A PLAN OF LAMB’S CONDUIT STREET AND THE 
SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 


Exhibitions. 


4M she! LEFEVRE GALLERIES, la King Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1. Paintings and Drawings by Honoré Daumier.— 
It is difficult to believe that he was born in 1808 and passed 
away in 1879, for his work seems so very modern. Certainly he 
was greatly in advance of his time, and apparently suffered in 
consequence. 

Daumier always overcame the pictorial difficulty in regard to 
trousers by moulding them to the approximation of the shapes 
and character of the legs which they contained: the feet never 
seem to have boots on, but a flexible casing which is part of the 
whole; boots invariably seem to create a separation of the feet 
from the legs. There is always a sense of modelled unity between 
the parts of his figures—they are all of one plastic material and 
move rhythmically in a perfectly correlated way. 

Daumier’s opinion of persons always seems a harsh one. His 
men have a grim and ghoulish appearance: with their high 
cheek-bones and gaunt faces they parade like human monsters 
in a world conditioned to their own somewhat sinister 
characteristics. 

One of the most perfect little pictures in the exhibition was 
“Les Amateurs d’Estampes ”’ (3). Leaving for the moment the 
details of character and just considering the general shape of 
this picture, one is struck by its perfect balance. The central 
interest is formed by a pyramid, one side of which commences 
with the white backs of the engravings in the portfolio on the 
left, the other side starting at the white object on the settee on 
the right, the apex being reached at the heads of the two figures. 
There is also a secondary triangle composed of the three lightest 
objects which reaches its zenith in the left hand of the man who 
is examining the print. The spacing of the pictures on the wall 
at the back is calculated so as to maintain a just balance of 
forms. The characterization of the two men is wonderfully 
revealed; the one on the left, whose hands are on the portfolio, 
has the relaxed attitude of one who is already familiar with the 
print he has just handed the other, but glances at it over his 
shoulder with an assured sense of its worth, whilst the other 
with a slightly more tense attitude of interest, examines it 
probably for the first time. 

“La Ronde” (g) is perhaps the nearest approach Daumier 
ever made to gaiety in any of his paintings. This little painting 
of children dancing happily is beautiful in colour and full of 
what painters call “ quality.” 

In looking over this exhibition one is chiefly impressed by 
Daumier’s strong, firm drawing; by his rugged and certain sense 
of form and by his dramatic handling of light, which circulates 
in his paintings, lighting up exactly to the right degrees the 
points he wishes to emphasize. 

There are also a few drawings on view, some depicting his 
us1al hatred and contempt for Jes avocats, whom he never seemed 
tired of scourging, and indeed these kinds of caricatures were 
probably the first introduction many of us had to Daumier. 


P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO., 144-146 New Bond Street, W.1. Land- 
scapes, Flower Pieces, and other Paintings by Mr. George Thomson.— 
These pictures suffered from bad lighting, which was artificial 
and poor in strength, and where the light was localized it made 
a glaring spot upon a picture. 

In a preface to the catalogue, Mr. Thomson explains that his 
method of painting is based upon that of some of the early 
Italian painters and that he “‘ entered upon an exhaustive study 
of the literature of painting together with an examination of 
early works finished and unfinished such as are found in the 
galleries of Europe.” 

But after all, this is of small importance, for every artist uses 
the method that suits his temperament and style of work, and 
all painters take time and trouble over this question; it takes 
some of them a long time to find a method that is sympathetic 
to them, and some never cease from experimenting. The 
obviousness of this is so apparent that one would hardly think 
it worth mentioning; as though an electrical engineer were at 
pains to explain that he had studied how dynamos worked and 
even penetrated into the mysteries of wiring and understood the 
difference between a positive and a negative current; all of which 
we, of course, assume him to understand, for it is his business. 


Mr. Thomson is very particular about his surfaces and builé 
up his works with this end in view, but painters who re] 
upon spontaneity for their effects would find his method yer 
cramping. We are now living in an age which has to som 
extent been releascd from the obsession of pretty surfaces 
after all, it is not necessary to rub one’s finger over a paintin. 
to determine its merits. Mere beauty of surface has really litt] 
to do with modern art, though this beauty may or may not b 
present. 

Mr. Thomson’s works are all of a rather small size, and as i; 
some cases the subjects are on too large a scale for the space the: 
fill, they appear more cramped than they need be. | 

“A Window in Samar ”’ (23), which is in tempera, is one of hi 
best compositions, and among the oils, “ Camellias” (13), i 
which the subdued brilliance of the green pot in contrast with th) 
red flowers creates a pleasant and stimulating effect. 


THE REDFERN GALLERY, 27 Old Bond Street, W.1. The Ceilti, 
Artists.—Considering that this group only consists of three painter 
and three craftsmen, the title seems to be claiming rather much. 
they might better be called “ Some—(not necessarily in thi 
American sense)—Celtic Artists.” ee 

Of the painters, Mr. Alan Walton is the most interesting. Hi 
has a sense of paint (and incidentally the colour makers mus 
bless him for the lavish use he makes of it), which he plasters or 
with a fine disregard for the admirers of tea-trays. 

His “ Flowers’ (14) glows with rich warm colour, and thi 
vigorous handling of scenes on the Thames is attractive 
“ Soldiers’ Café ’’ (32) is a little bit of contemporary life; the 
bright and garish uniforms of the soldiers sitting at the table 
together with the really impossible mirror on the wall behinc 
them, is strangely true in its excruciatingly bad taste. 

Mr. Rory Mullen’s “ The Geranium ”’ (36) is gentle and har. 
monious in colour if rather sad in general effect. Mr. Mullen’: 
drawings are a little too slick to be acceptable. 

There are included lithographs of various Cornish subjects 
by Mr. A. R. Laird; stoneware pottery by Mr. W. Staite Murray 
sculpture by Mr. Francis Doyle, and jewellery by Mr. Eugene 
Hunt. 


SHOWROOMS OF JAMES POWELL & SONS (WHITEFRIARS) 
LIMITED, 100 Wigmore Street, W.1. An Exhibition of Moderr| 
Furniture designed by Gordon Russell,—The furniture designed by 
Mr. Gordon Russell and made at the Russell Workshops, Broad- 
way, Worcester, are as good examples of perfect craftsmanship 
as it would be possible to find. 

Among the exhibits is a pedestal dressing-table in English 
walnut, with handles and feet of bog oak, the centre being fitted 
with a shaped hand-bevelled mirror. The manner in which 
the mirror is set back relates it very pleasantly and conveniently 
to the arrangement of the lights in front. & 

The walnut dressing-case for men, inlaid with yew, and with 
bog oak feet, is very well designed for its purpose, and the com- 
bination of walnut with yew is very interesting. Its slightly 
bowed front gives a sense of volume and solidity. 

The writing cabinet of burr elm and walnut with beautifully 
fitted drawers, the fronts of which are veneered with burr elm, 
gives an interestingly knotted surface which is very attractive 
in appearance; the delicate brass handles have been specially 
designed for them. ; 

There is a circular oak table with centre leg and four curbed 
braces. This is of unusual design, the idea being a very practical 
one; that four persons can sit round this table without their 
knees coming into contact with any part of it. This would be 
appreciated by an individual who once complained to me that a 
certain gate-legged table seemed to grow a fresh leg every ime 
he sat down at it. mr 

There is also on show a book-table designed to economize 
space, and an oak sideboard with laburnum handles fitted with 
two drawers and cupboard below. 

Those who care for solid and honest craftsmanship and appre- 
ciate modern work will enjoy a visit to this exhibition which 


will remain open until December 23. 
RAYMOND MCINTYRE. 
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HE views both of tradi- 
tionalists and modernists 
in furniture design have 
been fully stated on 
several occasions; both 
sides put forth arguments that 
appeal and both display a certain 
weakness. However much one may 
feel convinced that it is right to 
have and use really modern furni- 
ture consistently throughout the 
house, it is, in fact, for very many 


people, a most difficult thing to 
accomplish. 
Those, for instance, who have 


inherited old English pieces natur- 
ally treasure them for their jasso- 
ciations and for certain qualities 
that new work does not possess, 
therefore they complete their fur- 
nishing by buying antiques or good 
reproductions. It is not impossible 
to associate new style with the old, 
but it requires a rare judgment and 
selective skill that few people can 
exercise. 

In many other cases houses are 
furnished with reproductions be- 
cause they are easily found and 
reasonably bought, and because the 
purchaser is, in many instances, 
quite ignorant of the existence of 
frankly modern work. 

Then, in regard to the mass of 


English Furniture. 


XI.—Bedroom Furniture. 
By John C. Rogers. 


1. A dressing-table of walnut lined with cedarwood, with 
handles of ebony and boxwood. The mirror has feet supports 
of ebony and fittings of silver. 


Designer ; GORDON RUSSELL. 
Craftsmen : THE RUSSELL WORKSHOPS. 


: 
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SUPPLEMENT 


middle-class people, they have the 
preconceived, but quite erroneous, 
notion that any new type or « 

of furniture must be very expen- 
sive —it certainly is more cos: 
than the absolute rubbish 4 
which some throw their me 
away; but if the person of small 
means could only be made to eae 
the wisdom of buying a few good 
pieces at a time, and so furnis 
home gradually—to consider qualit 
before quantity, in laying out ut his: 

strictly limited sum—then we should 

see a decline i in that section - the 3 


return to ote old and and a gradual 
of things when every small home 
possessed a few worthy pieces of 
furniture that became in time family 
heirlooms. 

Another reason prevalent amongst ~ 
those who have never regarded fur- - 
niture as a subject for study, is their 
lack of understanding of any design 
which appears new and strange; 
they feel it much safer to furnish 
dining-room and bedroom in oak and 
mahogany on similar lines to their 
friends, and so avoid undue atten- 
tion and possibly adverse comment. 
It seems, therefore, largely matters 
of education and prejudice—most 


2 


on moulded hexagonal ebony plates. 


A dressing-table in English walnut. 


Designer and Craftsman : EDWARD BARNSLEY. 
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The handles are brass rings 
The cupboards are fitted with 
trays and shelves. 


English Furniture. 


| 3. A dressing-table of English oak lined with cedarwood and inlaid 4. A dressing-table in cherrywood lined with cedar. The walnut handles 


with walnut and boxwood. The arrangement of the legs is unusual. 


Designer : GORDON RUSSELL. 
| Craftsmen : THE RusSELL WORKSHOPS. 


lifficult obstacles, but not insuperable; and by applying the 
right means, such as suitable advertising—and nothing could more 
happily meet the case than Messrs. Heal’s efforts in that direc- 
tion—the demand for reproductions, good and bad, should grow 
less. And especially is this to be desired in bedroom furniture. 
The so-called Jacobean bedroom suite is in many ways quite a 


modern invention, for that apart- 
ment in the seventeenth century 
was very differently equipped, and 
few people would be content with 
a true reproduction. The present- 
day suite meets present-day needs 
in its forms and capacity, yet need- 
lessly goes astray in pandering to 
the ignorant by adopting mouldings 
and enrichment which, for the most 
part, are disgustingly bad copies of 
seventeenth-century work: neither 
does construction follow the old 
models. Truth and sincerity are 
lacking in this class of work, and 
it is incredible that it should ever 
have been so popular. 

_The need is for competent de- 
signers to control furniture design, 
and hift it out of the hands of in- 
capable copyists who lack the skill 
necessary to reach their logical 
vocation in the faker’s studio. 

I must conclude this series on 
modern furniture with a selection 
of bedroom pieces, chiefly dressing- 
tables, mirrors, and wardrobes, that 
may worthily associate with the 
beds illustrated last month. They 
clearly show the grace and charm 
of direct and simple designs when 
handled by accomplished craftsmen. 
What could be more pleasing in a 
bedroom than the walnut dressing- 


5. 


An oak dressing-table lined with cedarwood. 
The ring handles are of brass. 
Designer : GORDON RUSSELL. 

Craftsmen : THE RUSSELL WORKSHOPS, 
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are inlaid with box and walnut. 
inlaid with box and walnut. 


Designey ; GORDON RUSSELL. 


intriguing designs. 


The mirror is framed in cherrywood, 
The candlesticks are of cherrywood. 


Craftsmen : THE RussELL WORKSHOPS. 


table and mirror shown in Fig. 1? The chamfering, the curved 
stretchers, the elegant proportions, and the most attractive glass 
make it wholly delightful. 

Selection is, indeed, difficult, for Figs. 3 and 4 show most 
is in oak, and looks it thoroughly ; 
the intermediate legs, set back and braced, are distinctly clever— 


the inlay is of boxwood and walnut. 

Fig. 4 shows a theme in cherry- 

wood, and again derives much of 
its effect from the play of light and 
shade on chamfered surfaces. 
+ Fig. 5 shows a very simple oak 
table, mirror, and stool, with far 
less work in them than the preced- 
ing examples, yet absolutely full of 
thought and clever bits of crafts- 
manship. They are all Gordon 
Russell designs, and testify to 
his happy rendering of bedroom 
pieces. 

A fine pedestal dressing-table by 
Edward Barnsley is shown in Fig. 2. 
The wood is selected English walnut, 
the gradations of tone and figure 
being very fine. A small quadrant 
bead runs along the edges, and the 
upper part with drawers. is inset 
upon the pedestals with very 
satisfactory effect. 

Two important pieces by P. Waals 
are here given. Fig. 11 shows amassy 
oak cabinet containing numerous 
drawers with cupboards at top, the 
narrow faces carved with gouged 
cuts and lozenges, and panel edges 
chamfered. Fig. 9g is a walnut 
wardrobe with hanging accommo- 
dation at sides and drawers in 
centre. An elegant design, typical 
of Waals’s manner. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


g. A wardrobe of walnut. It is made in three parts, each 
part standing on a separate base. The brass handles were 
handmade by A. Bucknell. 


Designer and Craftsman : 
P. WAALS. 

A third wardrobe, and typical of E. Barnsley, is shown in 
Fig. 10. The pair of eight panelled doors give fine scale and 
excellent proportions to the piece, and the projecting plinth, 
with drawers, a satisfying structural sense. The material is 
walnut, of which some beautiful cuts have been used on the 
panels. 

An exquisite example of modern craftsmanship is seen in the 
wardrobe, Fig. 6, by J. H. Sellers. The construction is of Cuban 
mahogany, faced with curl veneers of the same wood, inlaid 
with ebony, and fitted with bronze handles. Sides and front 
are carved, the latter serpentine. The door panels are quartered 


PERPERRERE Ee 


Ir. An oak tallboy made 
in three parts in height. 
The drawers are lined with 
cedarwood. The drawer 
fronts are framed in order 
to prevent the swelling 
and shrinking caused by 
weather conditions in 


English Furniture. 


<S 


10. A wardrobe of English walnut. The fielded panels in the doors 

and ends are of specially chosen grain. One side of the wardrobe is 

fitted with trays, shelves, and drawers in cedarwood; the other side is 
designed for hanging clothes. 


Designer and Craftsman ;: EDWARD BARNSLEY. 


and display magnificent grain equal to that found on the best 
work of the second half of the eighteenth century. 

I will conclude with two Stark designs. Fig. 8 shows a wardrobe 
in mahogany and veneered with specially selected burr walnut. 
The borders are cross-banded in English yew with ebony line. 
Doors and sides are formed slightly bombeé. 

Fig. 7 is very fresh. Construction again is mahogany; the 
front being quartered diagonally across the doors with a veneer 
of English yew, which wood also faces the bottom drawer and 
plinth. The carved central panel is in ebony. 

THE END. 


LF PIPI TINS 


country houses. Immedi- 
ately beneath the top of 
the wardrobe are cup- 
boards instead of the 
customary drawers. 


Designer and Craftsman : 
P, WAALS. 
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A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 
Being Examples of Fine Craftsmanship. 


XX.—A Selection from Regent Street. 


SUPPLEMENT, 


Above : 
Looking up the well 
of the oval staircase at 
the County Fire Office. 
The railing is of wrought 
iron and bronze. 
Associated Architects : 
ERNEST NEWTON AND SONS, 
and 
Wm. WoopWARD AND SONS, 
Craftsmen : 
BROMSGROVE GUILD. 


Below : Looking up the weli 
of the staircase 
in the Austin Reed building, 
107 Regent Street. 
The main balustrade and 
lift gates are of cast iron, 
painted blue and gold; 
the ground-floor lift gates 
are of Silveroid. 


Architects ; P. J. WESTWOOD 
AND EMBERTON. 


Craftsmen : MORRIS-SINGER. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


A detail 
of the central feature of the 
balustrade at 
Madame Isobel’s premises, 
223 Regent Street. 
It is of black marble 
and silver bronze. 


Architects : 


YATES, COOK AND DARBYSHIRE. 


Craftsmen : 
MorRRIS-SINGER, 


This group was photographed 
from the clay model 
and was carved in stone for 
Cox’s Bank, 
Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Architects : 
E. KEYNES PURCHASE 
and 
RoLaAnD WELCH. 
Designer and Craftsman : 
C. H. MaBey. 


A bronze clock-case 
on the 
Peter Robinson building. 
The dials are of aluminium. 

Architect : 

H. AUSTEN HALL. 
Craftsmen : 

BROMSGROVE GUILD. 


A Selection from 


Regent Street- 


CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


One of the lanterns at the 
County [ire Office, 
made in bronze with gilt enrichments. 
It is 4 ft. 6in. high and 2 ft. 3 in. wide. 
Craftsmen : 
GALSWORTHYs 


A pair of handles 
made in bronze 
for the County Fire Office. 


Architect : 
WiLLiAM G. NEWTON. 


A cast-iron flambeau 
with bracket and globe in 
the Peter Robinson building. 


Architect : 


H. AUSTEN HALL. 
Craftsman : 


t : 
A. E. Davis. Craftsmen 


BROMSGROVE GUILD. 


One of the five wrought-iron balconies at the County Fire Office, 
each measuring 12 ft. long, 3 ft. 6 in. high, and 3 ft. wide. 


Architect : SiR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. Craftsmen : GALSWORTHY. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


Absve : 
A model for stone carving 
to 
overdoors on the Criterion corner 
facing Lower Regent Street. 


Designer : 


Str REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 


Craftsmen : 


W. AUMONIER AND Son. 


Architect: J. J. Joass. 


A wrought-iron balcony on the Swan and Edgar building. 
The cast-iron finials are in the form of baskets of fruit. 


2 


53 


os 


Centre : 

A vase in Portland stone 
on the Piccadilly front of the 
Swan and Edgar building. 

A vychitects 7 
J. J. JOAss, in association with 
Sirk REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 
Craftsmen : 

H. H. Martyn. 


Craftsmen : BROMSGROVE GUILD. 


Selection from Regent 


Street. 
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Top: Bottom : 
A portion of 

a laylight at the 

Peter Robinson 

building. 

It is domed and 

made in wrought- 

iron with cast-iron 
enrichments. 


3 Same  e A laylight 
esatal in mild steel 


BS Eee 8 ee at the 
Ss L ‘ Peter Robinson 
Craftsmen ¢ 
BROMSGROVE 


building. 
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Architect : 


H. AUSTEN HALL. H. Austen HALL. 


Craftsmen : 
BROMSGROVE 
GUILD. 
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The Elks Club in Los Angeles, California, is an instruc- 


tive example of the manner in which a true white 
Portland cement concrete may be employed in more 
than one way on the same building. All the ornamental 
and trim stone on the building is ‘“‘ Atlas White” cast 
Ponerete stone. The flat surfaces are in ‘Atlas 
White” stucco, marked off to match the cast stone. 
Write to me for specifications for all uses of white 


concrete and for advice as to aggregate. 


Regent House, 
Regent Street, ° 
London, W.1. 
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EPAIR COSTS 


largely depend on the proper selection of 


SUITABLE MATERIALS 


ELECTRIC WIRING 


may have to be done again in a year 


or two if unsuitable Cables are installed. 


There is no appreciable extra cost if you use 


“C.M.A.” 


Reg. Trade Mark Nos. 422219-20-21. 


z NONAZO * CABLES 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 458865. 


and the results are certain. 


See the design 
is on the label. 
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Makers of “‘C.M.A.” and ‘*“NONAZO” Cables. 


: Copyright 
3 L. B. 

: Atkinson. 
: Exclusive 
: Licensees, 
: Members 
: of the C.M.A. 
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The Anchor Cable Co. Ltd. 
British Insulated Cables, Ltd. 
Callender’s Cable and Construc- 


tion Co. Ltd. 


The Craigpark Electric Cable Co. 
Ltd. 


The Enfield Cable Works, Ltd. 
W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd. 


is Greengate and Irwell Rubber 
oO. Ltd. 
W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works 


Co. Ltd, 


The India Rubber, Gutta-Percha, 
and Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. 


Johnson & Phillips, Ltd. 


Liverpool Electric Cable Co. 


Ltd. 


The London Electric Wire Co. and 
Smiths, Ltd. 
The Macintosh Cable Co. Ltd. 
Pirelli-General Cable Works, Ltd. 
St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co. Ltd. 
Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 
Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd. 
(formerly Western Electric Co, Ltd.). 
Union Cable Co. Ltd. 
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Books. 


No. 102 JERMYN STREET, LONDON. 
From ‘ 


The Design of the Shop Front. 


10p Fronts. A Selection of English, American, 
Examples. Edited by FREDERICK CHATTERTON, F.R.I.B.A. 
The Architectural Press. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


and Continental 
London: 


A book on shop fronts, with selections of English, American, 
nd Continental examples, edited by Mr. Frederick Chatterton, 
-R.LB.A., will interest all shopowners who are anxious for the 
fective display of their wares. It is admirably illustrated with 
number of excellent photographs and working drawings giving 
variety of ancient and modern examples, and shows the infinite 
sources which are at the disposal of those in search of new ideas 
n this subject. 

After a considerable period of neglect the esthetic treatment 
f the modern shop is at last receiving the attention it deserves, 
nd progressive business men are gradually waking up to the 
uct that a well-designed shop front is an advertisement in itself 
nd has a considerable effect on the selling possibilities of the 
bjects exhibited. 

Today, when the odium attached by former generations to 
hose engaged in retail business no longer exists, society leaders 
re proud of being engaged in trade. Princesses sell frocks and 


WILLIAM anp EDWARD HUNT, ARCHITECTS. 
Shop Fronts”’ 


Guardsmen deal in groceries, with the result that a revival of 
interest in the artistic display of goods is everywhere apparent. 

This is no doubt the reason why architects and decorators 
have recently been giving their attention to this problem, with 
results which are highly satisfactory as compared to the tasteless 
efforts of a former generation. 

In our principal shopping thoroughfares a revival of simple 
and effective displays, suitably framed by the windows in which 
they are shown, attract the attention of the passer-by, whilst 
a wilderness of plate glass garnished with unsightly lettering is 
no longer considered the ideal setting for the attractive articles 
which modern industry produces in such profusion. 

The improvements in street lighting, the advance in mechanical 
equipment, the number of new building materials, and the 
employment of experts in window-dressing have all been instru- 
mental in bringing about a revival of interest in shop-front design, 
but a great deal still remains to be done in the education of the 
average shopowner and the purchasing public. 

It is useless to hope for an entirely cultured community, but 
education and example can do much to improve the general 
standard of taste. 

An examination of this book shows the enormous variety of 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


designs and materials which may be used with effective results. 
Bronze, marble, stone, precious woods, and combinations of 
these materials in classical or original treatments are being 
used to give the special character which every well-conducted 
business should suggest, and the examples of artistic lettering 
alone show that the modern shop designer is in no way behind 
his forbears of the eighteenth century in that important form 
of publicity. 

Owing to the constant remodelling of our London streets 
there are but few early shop fronts in existence, but our small 
provincial towns are full of examples of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries which are a joy to all discriminating 
passers-by. 

A comparison_between the photograph of the well-known 
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What could be in better taste than the marble fascia with it 
carefully - designed incised inscription and well-proportione 
openings ? 

As a contrast, the curious little shop front of a Court dressmake 
in Berkeley Street, where brightly-coloured marbles and mosaic 
and small windows give a smart and decidedly feminine characte 
to the street front, provides a successful and highly origina 
treatment. 

This excellent book should prove to those responsible for th) 
multiple shop fronts which often deface the streets of our pro| 
vincial towns that shop design need not necessarily be a hideouy 
conglomeration of mahogany and plate glass surmounted 
gigantic gilt inscriptions, but that all the publicity which th: 
business demands can be obtained in schemes which respect thei. 
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tobacco shop, Fribourg and Treyer, in the Haymarket, and a 
modern adaptation of an eighteenth-century treatment of a wine- 
merchant’s shop at Beckenham, Kent, designed by Mr. James R. 
MacDonald, is highly interesting, as it shows that modern archi- 
tects can capture the charm of a period when good taste was the 
rule, not the exception. 

In another direction, when a more modern spirit was desired, 
this book gives excellent examples of fanciful and suggestive 
types characteristic of the spirit of our progressive age. 

A few years ago, who would have believed that a fish shop 
could be anything but an unsightly necessity and that the display 
of haddocks and lobsters could be treated with artistic effect ? 
Yet a glance at the photograph of Mr. Vincent Harris’s Mac- 
T‘isheries shop in the Brompton Road, of which there are replicas 
in many provincial cities, immediately dispels that illusion. 
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surroundings and conform to the good manners essential.in ever! 
community. I know that some tradesmen prefer to repeat sho} 
fronts of a stereotyped pattern, because they imagine that 1 
time these become familiar to their customers and so look upol 
them as trade marks to which they attach a certain amount 0 
goodwill. That may be so, but I believe that they would b 
better advised to prefer a more restrained treatment 1 
conformity with their surroundings. 

The book contains illustrations of American and Continenta 
examples, all admirably chosen, and the author is to be con 
egratulated in having produced a work which will prove of thi 
greatest interest to the best type of tradesmen and their ar 
advisers, as well as to the educated public who are concerned wit 
the beauty of our streets and thoroughfares. 


ARTHUR J. DAVIS. | 
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Recent Books. 


A SHOP FRONT IN CELLE, GERMANY 
Otto Haesler, Architect 


From ‘‘ Shop Fronts”’ 


Greek and Roman Architecture. 


The Architecture of Greece and Rome. By W. B. Dinsmore and 
Tuomas AsHpy. New Edition revised and enlarged. London: 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Iwo volumes, price 21s. net per volume, or 
£2 the set. 


Everyone will welcome the new edition of Anderson and 
Spiers’s Architecture of Greece and Rome. The work has now been 
expanded into two parts. For that dealing with Greek architec- 
ture Professor Dinsmore, of Columbia University and the Ameri- 
can School at Athens, has made himself responsible, while the 
volume on Rome has been in the care of Dr. Thomas Ashby, 
late director of the British School at Rome. These names in 
themselves are a sufficient guarantee of the excellence of this new 
edition. While the general plan of the work remains unaltered, 
the whole has been revised and for the most part rewritten, so 
that it now gives the best and most authoritative modern opinion. 
The enormous amount of new material incorporated may be 
judged from the fact that each of the new volumes is almost as 
large as the whole of the old work. The illustrations, too, have 
been brought thoroughly up to date. Many are new; in other 
cases modern and more accurate photographs and drawings have 
been substituted for those in the old edition. 

In the architecture of Greece the greatest amount of new 
material is to be found in the first chapter. This is longer than 
any of those that follow, and owing to the rapid increase of our 
knowledge of pre-classical times has of necessity been almost 
entirely rewritten. In this chapter Professor Dinsmore deals 
in the clearest manner with the results of recent excavations in 
Crete and elsewhere, thus giving the student some idea of the 
indebtedness of classical architecture to A2gean culture. The 
later chapters also contain much that is new, but in spite of this 
the author has throughout avoided overweighting his book by 
excess of material, so that it retains the character of the original 
work. An improvement in the arrangement may be noted. The 
chapter on secular architecture has been abolished, the various 
non-religious buildings being now treated in the chapter to which, 


chronologically, they belong. The original number of chapters 
has, however, been maintained by the separation of the fourth 
century from the Hellenistic and Greco-Roman period—an 
improvement in itself. The table of temples at the end of the 
book has been carefully remade ; not only dates, but dimensions, 
being checked, and in many cases corrected, by reference to the 
latest evidence and most accurate measurements. 

The volume on Roman architecture, written by Dr. Ashby, is 
of the greatest interest, and will prove most valuable to students. 
The first two chapters deal with the architecture of Etruria and 
elsewhere in Italy, as well as that of Early Rome in the light of 
modern discoveries and research. Then follows a most useful 
chapter on materials and methods of construction, in which Dr. 
Ashby shows how valuable is the more accurate system of dating 
monuments by construction and material, as a means to the 
understanding of the historical development of Roman building, 
especially in the case of the brick and concrete work of the 
Empire. Next, the buildings themselves are examined under 
their types, this being in the case of Roman architecture a much 
more suitable method than any based on chronology. On the 
subject of Roman forums and town-planning Dr. Ashby has 
given his readers the benefit of his unrivalled knowledge and 
exhaustive studies. In the chapter on palaces and houses, and 
on Roman private life, there is much that is both new and remark- 
able. The discoveries at Ostia, in particular, throw an almost 
startling light on a subject which has always been of great 
interest to architects. 

If the old ‘‘ Anderson and Spiers” is looked upon with atfec- 
tion by many of those to whom it was the introduction to 
the study of classical architecture, this new edition is far more 
worthy of retaining the kindly regard of the present generation 
of students. It does all that the old work did and does it much 
better. With the growth of our knowledge the outlines of the 
history of classical architecture have lost some of their gaps and 
much of their bareness, and, while there is certainly more to 
know, the whole study has gained in coherence and the course 
of development is easier to grasp. 

H. CHALTON BRADSHAW, 
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absolutely free from bluish tinge. Moreover, Vitrolite once 
installed is permanent. Its surface is non-absorbent; it 
does not discolour or stain, and it can be kept spotlessly clean 
with the utmost ease and speed. Vitrolite is also supplied 
in Jet-Black, Green, Lavender, and Ivory. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
SOUTHEND, 
October 21, 1927. 


DEAR SiR,—May I be allowed to encroach upon a little of 
your valuable space to bring to the notice of members practising 
in the County of Essex certain decisions which have been made 
by the Council of the Southend-on-Sea and District Society of 
Architects. 

The Council have at their last meeting agreed in principle to 
the formation of the Essex Society of Architects, and steps are 
being taken to convene meetings in the near future at Romford, 
Chelmsford and Colchester, with a view to setting up branches 
with the Southend Society of a federal organization to be known 
as the Essex Society of Architects. 

This body will, it is hoped, be affiliated to the R.I.B.A. The 
experience of the Southend Society has been that the scheme 
should prove pre-eminently successful and a very useful purpose 
served by the adoption of the scheme. 

The Southend Society is completing the first year of its 
existence and now possesses a membership role of nearly sixty 
members, including honorary members and students. It has 
held monthly meetings during the year at which lectures have 
been given by eminent lecturers in the profession. These meetings 
have been attended with signal success, and the influence of the 
Society is now being felt in the locality. It has served to bring 
the members of the profession into closer contact with one 
another, and is universally admitted to have served a good 
purpose. 

The first Annual Dinner of the Society will be held on December 
15, at Southend, and Mr. Walter Tapper, President of the 
R.I.B.A., has very kindly promised to be present, and it is hoped 
to make this occasion the first rallying point of the new Society. 

Should this account reach the notice of any members in Essex 
who would be willing to support the formation of the Essex 
Society, would they be good enough to write either to Mr. 


MacAlister, Secretary, R.I.B.A., who has very kindly promised 
every assistance, or to myself at the above address, when I shall 
be pleased to give them further information. 


Yours faithfully, 
D. N. MARTIN-KAYE [A], 
Hon. Secretary, 
Southend-on-Sea and District 
Society of Architects. 


The Redecoration of the Great Hall 


at Euston Station. 


The Great Hall at Euston Station, which was built to the 
design of Hardwick, has been redecorated to the design of 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. 

The hall was previously lit by gas, and an important item in 
the new scheme has been the installation of electric light; the 
hall is also “ flood lit’ at night by high-power lamps under each 
window. The tall columns which surround the hall have been 
painted in imitation of red Egyptian’ porphyry, as have also 
the walls as high as the balcony, and the capitals and bases of 
the columns have been coated with gold leaf. In each corner 
of the ceiling is a pair of bas-reliefs representing Birmingham, 


London, Northampton, Chester, Manchester, Carlisle, Lancaster 


and Liverpool, each of which is to ft. by 7 ft. in size. 

A number of the London Midland and Scottish Railway 
Company’s art posters, treated to resemble the originals, have 
been framed and placed around the hall. 


An Interesting Exhibition. 


In a room attached to the lower galleries of Lanthorne House, 
Newman Street, W., the premises of Messrs. Osler and Faraday, 
are a number of old lamps dating from three thousand years to 
one hundred years ago. There are cruses, miners’ lamps, and 
cottage lamps, mostly in iron; pumps’ lamps, which burnt 
colza oil, and were used in French farmhouses one hundred and 
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fifty years ago), a Chinese temple lantern in elaborately chased 
bronze, various procession lanterns, which were mounted on 
poles and carried through the streets and cathedral aisles of 
France during festival or saints’ days, and a very fine brass 
candlestick of the Louis XIV period. This collection, the 
property of Mr. Paul Faraday, will be on view until January 28, 
1928, and those interested in old lamps are invited to visit 
Lanthorne House. 


The John Wood Celebrations. 


The bi-centenary of John Wood was commemorated at Bath 
last month, and a large party of architects and their friends 
gathered at the celebrations. The Mayor of Bath (Alderman 
Cedric Chivers) was, unfortunately, unable to be present owing 
to illness, but the Mayoress (Madame Sarah Grand) took his 
place in the chair. After a speech of welcome by the Mayoress, 
the party were taken in charabancs, conducted by Mr. Mowbray 
Green, to see the work of John Wood; the most well known are 
perhaps the North Parade and Prior Park. The company were 
then taken back to the Pump Room, where there were speeches 
by the Deputy Mayor, Sir Kingsley Wood, Mr. Walter Tapper, 
P.R.I.B.A., the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, and the Member 
of Parliament for Bath. The visitors were entertained to an 
eighteenth-century tea by the Mayor and Mayoress, and the 
musical programme carried out during the day was arranged as 
nearly as possible in the eighteenth-century manner. 


Anglo-Saxon Silver 


Among recent acquisitions at the British Museum is an Anglo- 
Saxon censer cover of architectural design, with animal ornament 
in openwork and silver inlays, found in 1879 about 9g ft. 
below the surface at the north end of Palace Street, Canterbury. 
The style of architecture is that of the Anglo-Saxon steeple at 
Sompting, Sussex. Another example with similar architectural 
characteristics was found at Pershore, Worcester, about 1770, 
and the Museum possesses an imperfect specimen from the 
Thames, in which the architectural character is less developed. 


TRADE AND CRAFT 


Floodlighting in Liverpool. 


When schemes for Civic Week were under discussion, the idea 
of floodlighting St. George’s Hall was suggested by the city 
electrical engineer (Mr. H. Dickinson). He considered that, 
as floodlighting of this celebrated building had not previously 
been attempted, it would prove to be an attractive feature 
for the occasion, and this building, illuminated by means of 


SP; GEORGE'S, HALL 


A night view of the St. George’s Place frontage during the 
Civic week celebrations. 
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MESSRS. LIBERTY’S NEW PREMISES, REGENT STREET. 


Architects: Messrs. KE. T. & E. STANLEY HALL, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. 
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PATENT 
SHEETS 


KINNEA ROLLING 
SHUTTERS 


“Rolling Shutters” 
is a term indicative 
of class, not quality, 
but the word 


“KINNEAR” 
prefixed gives added 


significance and 
carries with it the 
assurance of 


superior service. 


Architect: J. J. Joass, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., London, 
Contractors: Messrs. Hiccs & Hutu, Itd., London. 


Messrs. Swan & Edgar, Ltd., Piccadilly Circus, W. 


84 Kinnear Patent Steel Rolling Shutters 
fitted for Fire Protection Purposes. 


KINNEAR SHUTTERS are also in use 


in the following REGENT STREET 
buildings : 

Carrington & Co., Ltd. 

Dickins & Jones, Ltd. 

Hedges & Butler, Ltd. 

Jay’s, Ltd. 


Figele Nicoll -&)Cay.-Ltd.; 


Sole Manufacturers : 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & C 


Head Office: 


let: 


Radnor Works, Twickenham. 


Branch Offices : 
13 Temple Street. 
121 West George Street. 
go Deansgate. 


BIRMINGHAM: 
GLASGOW : 
MANCHESTER: 


CMT 
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Model has 
realistic 
tlames. 


A blazing coal fire is reproduced with 
amazing realism in the Magicoal Electric Fire. 


A touch of the switch and the Magicoal leaps 
into living, glowing enchantment but with no 
aftermath of ashes, dirt and labour. 


The heat can be regulated to any degree 
desired, without affecting the brilliancy of 
the scintillating coal fire effect. 


The coals are not just pieces of coloured glass, 
but are manufactured from specially prepared 
materials to represent coal in its various stages 
of combustion. 


When out they have the appearance of an 


unkindled fire. 


Models to fit any grate, heat any room. 


Prices and details of a large 
range of models (all periods and 
styles) will gladly be sent upon 
request. 


Magicoal 
HLS 


H. H. BERRY'’S WORLD PATENTS, 
BERRY’S ELECTRIC LTD., 
Touchbutton House, 
86 Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1 
TELEPHONE: Museum 6800 (+4 lines). 

Works : London—Chalk Farm ; 
Birmingham—Hall Green ; 
MANCHESTER: Touchbutton House, 5 Deansgate. 
CARDIFF: 98-100 Queen Street. 


Also at Paris and New York. 
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B.T.H. Floodlighting, presented a wonderful spectacle. St. 
George’s Hall is the largest island building in the country, and 
although the floodlighting installation was of a temporary 
nature it was a most successful scheme. Evening after evening 
at least twenty thousand people congregated to await the 


ables ied 


CUNARD BUILDING. 


It is floodlighted by means of B.T.H. projectors equipped with Mazda 
Lamps. The illustration is reproduced from an untouched photograph 
taken at night. 


switching on of the lighting, in order to witness this great 
building, with all its dignity of architecture, revealed in brilliant 
relief against the blackness of the night. 

In the planning of this floodlighting scheme, the supply 
engineers, in conjunction with the. lighting engineers of the 
B.T.H. Company, had to contend with many difficulties. The 
only portion of the building which retains anything approaching 


METAL WINDOWS 


apr 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF OVER 


3000 


STEEL SASHES SUPPLIED FOR BUILDINGS IN THE 
NEW REGENT STREET BY 


W. JAMES « C° L™® 


HYTHE ROAD, WILLESDEN JUNCTION 
LONDON, N.W. 


its original colour is that fronting on St. John’s Place, the other 
three sides of the building being almost black, due to the smoke 
from hundreds of chimneys beating upon them during bad 
weather. A difficulty was the finding of suitable positions for 
fixing the projectors. For the lighting of the Lime Street 
frontage of the hall, it was found necessary to fix the projectors 
at a considerable distance, although, theoretically, they should 
have been located nearer, on the plateau in front of the hall, 
This, however, was quite impossible, due to the whole of the 
plateau being required for different functions during the week. 
Even if sufficient space for the erection of the projectors could 
have been roped off on the plateau, there would have been 
difficulties in arranging for the necessary wiring, as numerous 
roads on the plateau would have had to be crossed and, in 
addition, there was a possibility of obstruction, by traffic, of the 
beams of light at certain angles. 

The illumination of the frontage on St. George’s Place neces- 
sitated the use of projectors having a comparatively long throw. 
The equipment employed consisted of twenty of the largest 
sizes of B.T.H. projectors, type 599, equipped with 1,000-watt 
projector type Mazda lamps, erected on the roof of the opposite 
building. As in, the case of the Lime Street frontage, the 
colonnades were relieved by means of reflectors with 500-watt 
Mazda gas-filled lamps. 

Another floodlighted building was that of the Cunard Steamship 
Co., Ltd., at Pier Head, which was lighted by means of thirty 
B.T.H. type 485 floodlight projectors, equipped with 1,000-watt 
Mazda projector-type lamps, arranged in two batteries, erected 
on low platforms close to, and in front’ of, the building. 


A Correction. 


We regret that an error was made in the list of contractors 
for the New Masonic Temple, Birmingham, which was published 
in the November issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. The 
central heating and ventilation for this building should have 
been attributed to Messrs. G. N. Haden and Sons, Ltd., of 
Birmingham, who are, of course, very well known as heating 
engineers of high repute. 
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Seeing Fr 
For those who know beforehand where they will 
be likely to require money, the system by which 
the Westminster Bank can arrange for a customer 
to cash his own cheques abroad is an undoubted 
attraction. Any local branch manager will be pleased 
to arrange with the Bank’s Agent at Chartres, say, 
and Bourges, and Auxerre, to cash a customer’s 

cheques within any pre-arranged limits. 

Nothing but a cheque-book need be 
carried, and the utmost con- 
venience and safety 


are enjoyed 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 44 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING. 


Cabin Smoke Room: 5.5.“ MONTROSE.” Owners: Canadian Pacific Steamships Ltd. 
Builders: The Fairfield Shipbuilding Co., Govan. 


Dee Lon and Furnishing carried 
out by Waring & Gillow to the 
Architects designs. 


Architects: G. A. Crawley & Partners, 54, Parliament Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


Architects are cordially invited to visit the Waring 
& Gillow Factories and inspect the exceptional 
manufacturing resources placed at their disposal. 


WARING & GILLOW 


LIMITED 
Specialists in SHIPS’ FITTINGS, DECORATION & FURNISHING 


All Enquiries to be addressed to the Contract Department 


l4loeeeO ORD Sit REED sLON DON, W.1. 
Telephone : MUSEUM 5000. Telegrams: “ WARISON,” LONDON. 


eN FACTORIES AT LIVERPOOL, LANCASTER AND LONDON. (ae) 


W.G.P. 5. 
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The present issue of Lift Logic has been published as a booklet, 
which marks a departure from previous issues, which were 
printed in pamphlet form. The change has been made in order 
to embody the various notes and illustrations in a form which 
will facilitate reference. 


E.C.M. ELECTRIC LOCK. 
The three moving parts are enclosed in a malleable iron case. 


A special feature of this issue is an article by Mr. W. S&S. 
Beaumont on “Lifts in Departmental Stores,’’ and there are 
some interesting notes and illustrations about lifts for the Plaza 
Picture House, Regent Street, and lift-well clearances. 

Lift Logic is printed at irregular intervals by Messrs. Etchells, 
Congdon and Muir, Ltd., and recipients are invited to apply for a 
binding-case, which will be supplied gratis, in which to preserve 
their copies. 


An All- Electric House at Birmingham. 


Under the ““New Domestic Tariff’? of the Birmingham Cor- 
poration it becomes an advantage for the inhabitants of that 


town to install electrical apparatus at every possible opportunity, 
since thereby the average cost of current is reduced. Havin 

regard to the insistent demand for a dwelling which would enable 
work to be reduced to a minimum, Messrs. Parker, Winder and 
Achurch, Ltd., commissioned Mr. William T. Benslyn, of Messrs. 
Surman and Benslyn, to design for them a small house so planned 
that it would combine the advantages to be obtained from the 
results of modern development in all directions coupled with a 
moderate cost. 

This demonstration house has been built and is situated at 
the corner of Eastern Road and Bristol Road, Edgbaston. It 
effectively displays every kind of electrical labour-saving appli- 
ance and fitting, and it will remain open daily, including Sundays, 
from 12 noon to 9 p.m., for the rest of this year. Messrs. Parker, . 
Winder and Achurch, Ltd., whose offices are in Broad Street, 
Birmingham, will be pleased to see anyone who is able to visit 
the house. 


A Visit by Some Portsmouth Architects and 
Builders to a London Varnish Works. 


A number of architects and builders travelled from Portsmouth 
to London recently for the purpose of seeing the actual processes 
of paint and varnish manufacture at the combined works of 
Messrs. Robt. Ingham Clark & Co., Ltd., and R. Gay & Co,, 
Ltd., who claim to be pioneers in the movement for bringing 
together those who specify, use, distribute and manufacture 
decorative materials. The varnish works are situated at West 
Ham Abbey, near London, and cover an area of about seven 
acres. In a large exhibition hall the visitors saw some excellent 
examples of varnish work on large specimens of walnut, maho- 
gany, satinwood and other choice timber, as well as panels 
showing the effect of ‘‘ Lignitine”’ (an oil varnish stain), which 
gives to ordinary white wood a remarkable resemblance to the 
timbers just mentioned. 

After lunch the party made a tour of the works to see the 
varnish in the processes of manufacture involved from the 
grading of the various gums to the actual “ gum running,” the 


The New Regent Street ! 


This is one of the many new 


buildings where a Van Kannel 


door is excluding all draughts 


from the entrance. 


We supply doors to harmonise 
and faith: 
architectural 


with any building, 


fully 
detail. 


interpret 


VAN KANNBL REVOLVING 


DOOR -€O,.41926> |e hiae 
19 TRARRORD PARK, 
MANCHESTER. 


Telephone: Trafford Pk. 27. 


Telegrams: Conucoy M/c. 
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CAXTON FLOORS 


HAVE “BEEN LARGELY ADOPTED IN REBUILDING 


REGENT STREET 


QUADRANT 
ARCADE 


Architects : 
Messrs. Gordon 
Jeeves, 
ReAtRIE Baas 


IMPERIAL 
ARCADE 


for Messrs. 
Hope Bros. Lid. 


Architects: 
Messrs. Gunton 
and Gunton, 


FF.RI.B.A. 


Consulting 

Engineers : 
Messrs. S. H. 
White and Son, 
M.Inst.C.E. 
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CAXTON FLOORS 


CAXTON FLOORS LIMITED 


SPECIALIST ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 
39 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
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addition of the thinners and the pumping of the finished product 
into huge tanks for maturing. The maturing tanks hold a total 
of approximately 150,000 gallons of varnish, and no varnish 
is passed out until it has been allowed to mature for two years. 

The works of R. Gay & Co., Ltd., manufacturers of the well- 
known brand of “ Impenetrable’”’ paint, were then visited, 
where paint was being ground and mixed. The careful grinding 
and the close matching of the standard colours offered a striking 
contrast to the old-fashioned hand-mixing method. 

The visit, the first of a series, was organized by Messrs. Thomp- 
sons (Portsmouth), Ltd., in conjunction with Messrs. Robt. 
Ingham Clark & Co., Ltd., and R. Gay & Co., Ltd., and in the 
evening the party was entertained to dinner at Gatti’s by the 
two associated firms. 


Recent Electrical Installations. 


Among the electrical installations which have been completed 
by the General Electric Co., Ltd., are cooking equipment for the 
Students’ Hostel of St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, and the 
lighting of the Burnley Town Hall. The installation in St. 
Thomas’s Hospital was carried out by Messrs. Gaillard, Robinson 
& Co., under the supervision of the chief engineer of the hospital, 
Mr. G. H. Franklin. 

The “ Magnet” equipment installed in the hostel, which was 
designed to cater for the requirements of 300 persons, comprises 
a Magnet H.O. 920 Double Oven Range which has fitted in the 
hob-table over the ovens, six boiling plates (four enclosed pattern 
and two open-coil type) as well as a substantial griller-toaster. 
For roasting meats and baking pastry, there is an H.O. 926 
Cabinet Type Roasting Oven; and for steaming puddings, some 
vegetables, etc., an H.O. 946 Steaming Oven is installed. For 
frying fish, etc., there is a Double Pan H.O. 957 Fish Frying Set, 
and for quantities of vegetables an H.O. 974 Vegetable Boiler 
fitted with various mesh containers to keep the different vegetables 
separate. By the serving lift is installed a large double-cased 
hot cupboard with hot-plate top. In the Servery adjacent to 
the large Dining Hall there is a special hot cupboard with carving 


wells and by its side an H.O. 980 Bain Marie, and for the quick 
serving of toasted bread, etc., or a grilled chop or steak, there 
is an H.O. 950 Griller Toaster. The authorities have further 
installed an H.O. 5594 Griller and a large double-lined urn. 

The electric-lighting fixtures with which the hostel has been 
equipped have also been supplied by the General Electric Co., 
the principal rooms having bronze-colour pendants, and Super- 
lux glassware for semi-indirect illumination. 

The council chamber of the Burnley Town Hall has been 
fitted with lighting equipment, and the Burnley Corporation 
Electricity Department has recently installed some specially 
designed G.E.C. real bronze-colour fittings and 16-in. Equiluxo 
centre bowls, equipped with 200-watt Osram gas-filled lamps 
surrounded by five Equiluxo shades with 60-watt white 
Osram bowl-sprayed gas-filled lamps, and specially designed 
fittings in real bronze finish have been supplied by the General 
Electric Co., Ltd., for the Mayor's parlours, various reception 
rooms, ante-rooms and the main staircase and landings. 


A Striking Advertisement. 


An original and effective method of. illustrating the merits 
of Ideal Heating has been evolved by the National Radiator 
Co., Ltd. (see page Ixxvi of this issue)—an aerial view of Regent 
Street—nothing new in itself—but treated most ingeniously to 
throw into relief, from the dim mass of streets around, those build- 
ings in Regent Street in which the Ideal Boilers or Radiators 
have been installed. One can, almost without a break, follow 
with the eye the whitened structures outlining the thoroughfares 
of Lower Regent Street, the Quadrant, and indeed the whole 
length of the New Regent Street. 


ARCHITECTS, when considering the designs of modern country houses 
where economical cooking, heating and lighting are required, are respect- 
fully invited to write for particulars of the Silverlite Automatic Home Gas 
Producer and fool-proof system. Messrs. Spensers will be glad for them 
to inspect their showrooms, or will keep any appointment. Spensers, 
6H, London Street, Paddington, W.2. Paddington 2187. 324 
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Architects interested in the development of true white Portland cement concrete as an 
artistic decorative medium of real value to the profession, should pause a moment when 
in the vicinity of the Strand and walk into Durham House Street. The refaced rear wall 
of the Adelphi premises of the Royal Society of Arts is well worth a visit. The above 
illustration shows the upper portion of the building. The wall surface, the columns, the 
pediment, the three figure panels ‘‘ Music,” “ Painting’ and ‘“‘ Education”’ and the 
surmounting figure, are given their colour content by ‘‘ Atlas White’ Portland cement— 
strong, sound, permanent concrete made from a high-grade true Portland cement of pure 
white, mixed with an aggregate of coarse white silica”sand. I promptly and willingly 
supply complete specifications for similar elevations. 


Regent House, 
Regent Street, e 
London, W.xr. 

Architects: Sir Aston Webb & Son. 


Builders: Dove Brothers Ltd. 
White concrete work: E. J. & A. T. Bradford. 
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REPAIR COSTS 


largely depend on the proper selection of 


SUITABLE MATERIALS 


ELECTRIC WIRING 


may have to be done again in a year 


or two if unsuitable Cables are installed. 


There is no appreciable extra cost if you use 


“C.M.A.” 


Reg. Trade Mark Nos, 422219-20-21. 


R 
a NONAZO * CABLES 


See the design Reg. Trade Mark No. 458865. 


and the results are certain. 


is on the label. 
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Makers of ‘*C.M.A.”’ and ‘*NONAZO”’ Cables. 


The Anchor Cable Co. Ltd. The Greengate and Irwell Rubber The London Electric Wire Co. and 
British Insulated Cables, Ltd. Co. Ltd. Smiths, Ltd. 
W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works The Macintosh Cable Co. Ltd. 

Co. Ltd. Pirelli-General Cable Works, Ltd. 


Callender’s Cable and Construc- 


tion Co. Ltd. 


The India Rubber, Gutta-Percha, St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co. Ltd. 


: Copyright The Creseoark Electric Cable Co. and Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 

3 Atkinson. The Enfield Cable Works. L Johnson & Phillips, Ltd. Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd. 
i Exclusive e Enheld Cable Works, Ltd. Liverpool Electric Cable Co. (formerly Western Electric Co, Ltd.). 
i Licensees, W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Union Cable Co. Ltd. 


: Members 
: of the C.M.A. 
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VIEWS 


Recent 


The English Inn. 


The English Inn, Past and Present. By A. E. Ricuarpson and H. 
DONALDSON EBERLEIN. London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price 21s. net. 


There has always been something peculiarly attractive about 
inns and inn-life. The past is revived when we look at the 
picturesque fronts or penetrate into the parlours and kitchens 
of these half-way houses on the traveller’s progress through life. 
There is an atmosphere about such places that is in itself fas- 
cinating; and ever since Johnson praised them in prose, and 
Shenstone in verse, down to the day when Dickens cast about 
them an added lustre by merging their features and their special 
aura into the magic of his achievement, they have become still 
more endeared to us ; 


through associations seers 
which accentuate the ‘ % 
charms, architectural 


ama picturesque, 
possessed by so many 
of them. 

At one time the inns 
of the English country- 
side were its railway 
stations. When the 
railways actually came, 
their importance and 
activity dwindled in 
many cases to vanish- 
ing point; but with 
the advent of the 
motor-car they have 
once again resumed 
something (if not every- 
thing) of their former 
character, and, if no 
longer so indispensable 
as they once were, 
have passed at least 
into becoming objects 
of interest in whose 
picturesque ~ environ- 
ment the blown and 
dusty motorist is only 
too glad to find a 
brief surcease from 
battling against time. 

In the volume be- 
fore us we have an 
extraordinarily com- 
plete and adequate 
account of the inns of 
England, not only as 
they are today, but 
as they were from the 
fifteenth century down- 
wards, written with 
a particularity which 
omits nothing that is 
essential to the under- 
standing of their de- 
velopment from me- 
dieval days to their 
apotheosis in the time 
of the Georges. Nor 
are only the famous 
ones dealt with. There 
can hardly be one 


THE OLD “GREEN DRAGON.” 


LONDON 
From “ The English Inn, Past and Present.” 


AND REVIEWS. 


Books. 


which, however small, has not, if its antiquity or picturesqueness 
demands it, been described; indeed, we can only find a few cases 
in which there would seem to be omission, one of these being 
“The Swan” at Fittleworth, whose attractive exterior and 
parlour surrounded by paintings by notable artists (who fre- 
quently in this way paid their bills), and a sign stretching across 
the road, demands, we think, something more than the mere 
setting of its name in the appendix, 

Inns may be said to be important on four scores : their archi- 
tectural features as exemplified in ‘‘ The Feathers’ at Ludlow, 
“The Lygon Arms” at Broadway, “The Falcon” at Chester, 
and “The Wheatsheaf ”’ at Tewkesbury (to mention but these) ; 
their effective position, such as is found occupied by the inn near 
Shillingford Bridge and ‘‘The Angel” at Henley; their curious 
signs, like those pos- 
sessed by “The Five 
Alls’ at Marlborough, 
“The White Hart” at 
Scole (that wondrous 
erection no longer in 
existence), the old inn 
at Blewbury (this, by 
the way, is not men- 
tioned in the book); 
or from their associ- 
ations, such as ‘‘The 
Red Lion,” Henley 
(again only referred to 
by name in the appen- 
dix), where George III 
US OGmUQusS tdi sd's 
Charles I had done 
in earlier times, and 
where Shenstone wrote 
his famous lines; ‘‘ The 
Maypole”’ at Chig- 
well, associated with 
Barnaby Rudge; and 
“The Bull’ at Roches- 
ter, for ever famous 
on account of its 
connection with Mr. 
Pickwick. Many _ of 
these attractions over- 
lap each other, and inns 
are to be found which 
are at once  archi- 
tecturally important, 
occupy effective sites, 
and are rich in associ- 
ations. ._ Whatever they 
be or wherever they 
are, in London or in 
far-flung places 
throughout England, 
there Messrs. Richard- 
son and Eberlein have 
tracked them down, 
have mastered their 
history, and have 
described) their 
charms. 

The jvalue. of the 
letterpress is greatly 
enhanced by the 
wealth of ilustrations 
with which the book 
is adorned. The latter 
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number no fewer than two hundred and seventy and, with the 
few exceptions already noted, would appear to record everything 
of interest in this direction to be found throughout the country. 
The publishers have seldom sponsored a more attractive or valu- 
able volume; and it is fittingly inaugurated by the coloured 
reproduction of Rowlandson’s hitherto unpublished watercolour 
of the old “ Red Lion ”’ at Greenwich. f 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


Architecture and Religion. 


L’Architecture Religieuse du Brabant au xvii® Siécle. By J. H. 
PLANTENGA. Published by Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague. Price 
21 florins or about £2 2s. 


Here is a massive and exhaustive treatise which is limited in 
its treatment, first of all to that special aspect of art which finds 
its expression in architecture ; secondly, to that type of architec- 
ture which is inspired by religion and to which architecture is 
so conspicuously the handmaiden; thirdly, to the locality in 
which that art was materialized; and fourthly, to one century 
of its practice there ; and that is the century in which the baroque 
style came into prominence. 

Thus, writing within all these limitations of religion, nationality, 
and period as influencing the form of the art, the author naturally, 
as we should expect in a tome which extends to some 300 pages, 
is able to cover the whole field of this architectural development 
in Brabant with meticulous care and microscopic inspection. 

The general production of the volume is particularly attractive, 
the writing is scholarly, the research is intensive, the illustrations 
range from photographs to line drawings and instructive plans, 
the paper is heavily glazed, and the print clear and crisp—a very 
pleasant book. With all these advantages the book, written in 
French with the technical language necessary in connection with 
exact architectural description, must remain a closed or half- 
closed book to many students in England. For those who have 
travelled.in Brabant, especially with the object of studying its 
treasures of architecture, this treatise comes as a refreshing 
reminder of the many religiously-inspired buildings contained 
within the confines of that little country—there are facades, 
baroque in character,-such as Notre-Dame des Fiévres, Louvain, 
and Chapelle Sainte Anne, Antwerp; there is the severe and simple 
dignity of the Abbaye de Parc displayed in its tower and roof- 
ridge which, nevertheless, breaks out in its surroundings or 
quartier des étrangers into florid gateways and exaggerated balus- 
ters and the curious scroll and pedimented treatment of its 
dormer windows in the roof, and the tracery of its round-headed 
cloister windows sur- 
mounted alternately 
by ‘polnted and 
rounded pediments. 

Cobergher has made 
wonderful use of the 
local bricks in his 
very dignified treat- 
ment of the long 
facade of the Mont- 
de-Piété at Ghent. 
Here the fine texture 
of the bricks can be 
realized in the photo- 
graph, while the stone- 
work is confined to 
architraves and pedi- 
ments of windows, and 
the importance of the 
doors as features is 
emphasized by stone 
scrolls and broken 
pediments in _ true 
baroque style. 

There are some ex- 
tremely interesting 
reproductions of the 
original drawings by 
various architects of 
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that period as well as of old prints of some of the buildings 
that are described in the text, and some that are now 
demolished, as Francart’s Jesuit Church, Brussels. 

We are reminded, too, by illustrations, plans, and descriptions 
of that curious local institution known as a Béguinage, in which 
the buildings are designed for a modified cloistral or voluntary 
semi-retreat for religiously inclined and otherwise unoccupied 
women. There is the fine Béguinage Church at Malines, by 
Francart, with its inevitable baroque facade and interior and 
extremely plain external treatment of nave, aisles, and belfry. 

The book is well indexed, and has a tabulated form giving 
the dates of the kings and archdukes during whose reigns the 
various architects—Cobergher, Francart, Huyssens, Fayd’herbe 
and Hesius—erected their religious buildings. 

The map of the district, though bare and sketchy, is of value, 
more especially as the old Duchy of Brabant conveys different 
ideas as to its exact location to different minds. This corner of 
Europe has been brought into popular prominence of late by the 
marriage of its Princess with the Crown Prince of Belgium. 

We rise from a perusal of this book with an increased sense of 
the numberless architectural treasures that are packed away in 
this comparatively small geographical area. 


BANISTER FLETCHER. 


The Art of Glass Painting in England. | 


English Stained Glass. By HERBERT READ. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price £5 5s. net. 


London and New York: 


Stained glass, in spite of the vast amount of it, both ancient 
and modern, in existence in this country, has remained, except 
by the few, singularly neglected and misunderstood. This is all 
the more curious in that glass painting has appealed continuously 
to the English craftsman from its first introduction to the present 
day. Even the Victorian jerry-builder could not resist it ; in fact, 
with his sparrows and bullrushes, he came nearer than anyone 
to killing the whole thing. 

It is gratifying to notice a steadily growing interest in the art 
during the past ten years showing itself in an increasing desire 
to record and preserve our medieval glass, and in the appearance 
of many excellent books on the subject. 

In his English Stained Glass Mr. Read has made an addition 
to the literature of stained glass in a manner which cannot but 
be of the greatest value to the advanced student and all those 
interested in art. 

It has been left for him to do for glass painting that which has 
long since been done for other forms of art, namely, to quote his 
own words, “correlate 
the history of English 
stained «glass with 
the history of art in 
general.” 

Reading this book 
one finds set forth 
in a most scholarly 
fashion the whole his- 
tory of the art, and 
can realize its Un- 
doubted right to rank 
beside sculpture as 
the close handmaid 
of architecture.- More 
than this, if Mr. Read's 
theory is to be ac 
cepted that the illu- 
minator was the 
original artist 
designer, its import- 
ance as a corollary to 
religious literature 1s 
evident. 

It is impossible to 
single out here the 
salient features _ of 
the book; the author 
has mapped out 
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his work with such 
skill and distinction of 
literary style that it can 
only be appreciated as 
a whole. 

A word, however, 
must be said for the 
illustrations, which are 
worthy of the highest 
praise and are far in 


advance of anything TL gyaanaell Hee 
which has yet appeared. | AMAR aa oe 
Of the coloured plates, iz a Ty ita 


eight in number, num- 
ber twenty-three, the 
window at All Saints’, 
York, is especially suc- 
cessful. The problem 
of exactly illustrating 
stained glass in colour 
s impossible of . solu- 
‘ion, but here we find 
t dealt with in a 
manner very near per- 
ection. Only one sug- 
estion might be made, 
vamely, that the smaller 
yhotographs should be titled. They are of sufficient interest 
n themselves to warrant this. 

It is certain that the author does not intend his readers to gain 
he impression that all “ post-Morris”’ glass painting is negligible, 
hough the book ends at this point. There have been, and are 
till, original minds and hands at work in England. Perhaps a 
urther work from the same pen, dealing with modern glass, may 
ye hoped for. With Mr. Read’s knowledge and clear-sighted 
riew it would be most welcome. 

REGINALD BELL. 


Comprehensive Art History. 


listory of Art. By JosEpH PrjoaAn. Foreword by Ropert B. HArsuHE. 
Translated by RatpH L. Roys. Barcelona: Salvat Editores, S.A. 
1927. Quarto. Volume I, pp. 12+ 548+ plates lxi; Volume II, 
pp. 8+ 564+ plates lii. Illustrated. Price £2 per volume. 


When the present volumes are supplemented by a third in a 
ew months’ time, this will be the most comprehensive history of 
rt in the English language. It has already sold to the extent 
f 12,000 copies in its original Spanish, and the perfect English 
ranslation has been printed, enterprisingly enough, at Barcelona, 
yhere it has also been bound in a striking illuminated cloth cover. 
t is a credit to everyone concerned; but to the author, Joseph 
‘joan, professor at Pomona College, California, it is a monument. 
he three volumes contain about 1,660 pages, which include 
bout 2,500 illustrations and 159 page plates in colour and 
alf-tone. These plates are in themselves sufficiently notable, 
or they include a double-page one of Notre Dame at Paris, 
nd in colour, the Van Eycks’ “‘ Lamb of St. Bavon, Ghent.” 
he fineness of the reproduction of such further plates as the 
Clypeus of Theodosius” and the “Chalice of Antioch,” with their 
letallic surfaces; the Moorish fabric in Lerida Cathedral, with 
Ss colour relief; the restored Catalan Romanesque church, with 
S polychrome decoration, and the fragment of a reredos now 
1 the Barcelona Museum, with its magnificent colour-printing, 
beyond praise. 

Apart entirely from this excellence of production, however, 
tofessor Pijoan’s industry in collecting the material is most 
raiseworthy, for it is fresh and includes much more than the 
isplay of well-known masterpieces usual in art histories. He 
ems to have begun again from the beginning with no clogging 
usconceptions. In point of fact he has set out the history of 
rt anew, but not only in his illustrations. 

This is a real history of art, inasmuch as it takes in all phases. 
t by no means assumes that all art manifestations are sporadic, 
or even derivative. His principle is that art is but a part 
f the evolutionary principle and that it is indicative of the 
ighest aspirations of the highest type evolved by the principle. 
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Consequently for him 
art emerges in the Stone 
and Bronze Ages; he 
notes its development 
in the savage races, 
its further growth 
amongst the primitive 
peoples, and its apo- 
theoses in the great 
sophisticated nations. 
This means a survey 
of the world rather 
than of Europe only; 
it implies the aid of 
ethnography. It is here 
that the author has 
added to world litera- 
ture a contribution of 
first-rate | importance, 
and he has done it 
manfully, bringing out 
new aspects and mean- 
ings; discovering as- 
sociations which have 
not before been noted. 
His knowledge of every 
phase of art is encyclo- 
pedic, and he possesses a power of organization which has 
enabled him to present his all-important subject in a perfectly 
plain and interesting fashion. 


KINETON PARKES. 


The Preservation of Timber. 


Worms in Furniture and Structural Timber. By Joun Girpwoop. 
London: The Oxford University Press. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


The welcome signs of an awakening interest in the preserva- 
tion of old cottages as against the all-too-frequent policy of 
allowing ancient buildings to decay and replacing them by new 
dwellings quite out of feeling with the locality, brings to the fore 
many problems that must tax our ingenuity. Important amongst 
these is the problem of timber preservation, particularly that of 
treating wormed wood. In many an old house both timbers 
and furniture have become seriously affected, while in old 
churches, barns, etc., roof and other structural timbers are fre- 
quently found riddled with worm. In all these cases the architect 
has a double problem awaiting solution; not only does he wish 
to find some sure, but simple process that will certainly destroy 
all insect life in the wood, but he will also wish to render the 
woodwork immune from further attacks. 

For long, authorities and practical men have been at variance 
over the best and surest way to proceed: it is therefore all the 
more welcome to find such problems dealt with in careful and 
thorough manner in Worms in Furniture and Structural Timber, 
by John Girdwood, published by the Oxford University 
Press. The work is based upon a series of interesting experiments 
undertaken by the author to establish the insecticidal properties 
of turpentine and paraffin, and the use of wax preparations in 
the form of fillers and stopping. A large number of experiments 
were carried out over a lengthy period on various woods, infected 
and sound, and the results noted with true scientific precision. 
These results fully justify the author in his claims, and there is 
no reason why any amateur, providing he follow carefully the 
proper method of procedure, should not succeed equally well. 

To many architects the treatment, both of infected furniture 
and structural timbers, will appeal. In the latter class the author 
has selected as examples members of accessible roof trusses ; but, 
as he must know, it sometimes happens with old ceiling beams 
that only the under-surface is exposed, which is useless for 
treatment; in such cases doubtless the only course is to open 
up the floor over the beam and saturate the fibres from the 
top surface. 

The book should be on every architect’s shelf, and careful 
study of its pages cannot fail to interest and provide him with a 
simple and effectual remedy against a most destructive pest and 
an inexpensive means of preserving much that is rare and 
beautiful. JoHN C. ROGERS. 
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high with Ivory-coloured Vitrolite, upper 
panels White Vitrolite. 
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Cubicles—White Vitrolite with Black 
_Vitrolite Skirting. 


ee ROLITE, a material as hard as Crystal, has a highly polished surface 
which is unstainable. It is made in large panels and supplied in five 
; colours : Snow-white, Jet-black, Green, Lavender and Ivory. Once 
installed, it is permanent, and all redecorating expense is eliminated. _Vitrolite Cuskserddined with Vitrolileand 
can be etched with a design in any colour to harmonize with a particular scheme Vitrolite Shelves. 

of decoration, As it is fixed to walls by mastic, there are no exposed screws 

to collect dirt and so spoil the effect obtained from the large panels. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO, tixdres 
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TRADE AND GRAFT reflector. This system of illumination enables the 200-watt 


; lamps to be switched off during the sermon—the three smaller 
An Essex Firm of Craftsmen. 3 


Messrs. Gibbons and Dean, Ltd., have well-equipped premises 
at 6-14 High Road, Hford, Essex, where they undertake leaded 
light and facia work. This firm not only specializes in leaded 
lights and facias, but makes memorial windows, glass signs, 
illuminated signs, and wood letters. They have recently carried 
out two leaded light cupola domes of conventional design, 
approximately 24 ft. in diameter, which have been fitted into 
the roof of a large showroom. 


Church Lighting. 


Messrs. J. Macintosh, Midland Bank Chambers, Wigan, the 
consulting electrical engineers, and Messrs. Bradshawe, Gass 
and Hope, F.R.I.B.A., 19 Silvertown Street, Bolton, were 
responsible for the lighting arrangements of the Union Street 
Congregational Church, Leigh, Lancs. 

The units shown in the photograph were specially designed 
by the General Electric Co., Ltd., of London and Manchester, 
to harmonize with the architectural surroundings. They are THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LEIGH, 
hexagonal in shape with special internal reflectors. Each ape 
reflector is equipped with a 200-watt Osram gas-filled lamp lamps in the lantern providing ample light during this period of 
and three 60-watt lamps of similar make are fitted above the the service. 


wey Coy en ele PETROL PUMPING STATION 
ra aie tie is aa) Cadby Hall, Kensington, London.W. 


jor Messss J. LYONS & CO LID ~% 
5 KINNEAR ee UW STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


erecte 


by 
ARTHUR. fe “GIBSON & COLT 


RADNOR WORKS, TWICKENHAM. 


THIS BUILOING IS FITTED WITH S&S 


KINNEAR PATENT STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


EACH 7 6 HIGH BY ABOUT 6'O WIDE. 


THESE SHUTTERS BEING FITTED TO THREE SIDES 
OF THE STRUCTURE (THE FOURTH SIDE BEING THE 
WALL OF THE OFFICE ) ALLOWS THE BUILDING TO BE 
THROWN ENTIRELY OPEN, OR TO BE COMPLETELY 
» OR PARTIALLY CLOSED,AS MAY BE DESIRED " 
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ARCHITECTURAL CARVERS sh FA CONTRACTORS TO HM. 
WOODWORKERS AND ¥2 mie: gf 


a Le en OFFICE , ADMIRALTY. 
DECORATIVE CRAFTSMEN ah OFFICE OF WORKS 


BATH ARTCRAFPFT [® 


ASSOCIATED WITH 


THE BATH GUILD OF HANDICRAFT & DESIGN 


STUDIO OFFICE & WORKS TELEGRAMS _ ART BATH 
Syeviss BA ia TE EPRONE 55 WESTON BATH 


ENGLISH OAK SCREEN AND STALLS AT BIDDENDEN CHURCH. 
Executed to the designs of Austin Blomfield, Esq., M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 


PRODUCERS o/FINE JOINERY WO@DCARVING & FURNITURE 
TAPESTRY NEEDLEWORK & EMBROIDERED FABRICS 
Architects Engutries tnvited for all kinds of 


High class JS & Furnilure,Wood & Stone 
ees ieee Deer C cqpaagiann /Deccraliea 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 33:34 G! PULTENEY S! 
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The Second Church of Christ Scientist, 


Palace <Gardens), Nerracess Wonden: 


The general contractors were Higgs and Hill, Ltd., and among 
the craftsmen and sub-contractors were the following : Redpath, 
Brown & Co., Ltd. (structural steelwork); Ashwell and Nesbit, 
Ltd. (heating and ventilation); Tyler and Freeman (electric 
light and power); The Birmingham Guild, Ltd. (internal electric 
light fittings, large windows, north, east, and west elevations, 
and bronze and staircase railings); Arthur J. Dix (window 
glazing); John Thompson Beacon Windows, Ltd. (metal case- 
ments); Shanks & Co., Ltd. (sanitary fittings); Humphries, 
Jackson and Ambler, Ltd. (iron gates); Bratt Colbran & Co. 
(external lamps); Wylie and Lochhead (organ screen and 
rostrum furniture); Henry Willis and Sons, Ltd. (organ, still 
to be installed) ; Samuel Elliott and Sons, Ltd., Reading (seating) ; 
S. and E. Collier, Ltd. (brickwork); Ames and Finnis (roofing 
tiles)’; Carter <& (Co. (London)s Ltd) (terrazzo wwork) 3G, © 
Cuthbert & Co. (fire-resisting glazing); James Gibbons, Ltd. 
(ironmongery); Fenning & Co., Ltd. (marble); The North of 
England School Furnishing Co., Ltd. (cloakroom fittings) ; 
A. J. Oakley (stone carving) ; Frederick Francis and George Hart 
and Sons (stone lettering); George Atkinson and Son (internal 
lettering). 


The Bishop Jacob Memorial Church of 
St. Andrew, Ilford. 


The general contractor was Mr. A. P. Griggs, and among the 
artists, craftsmen and sub-contractors engaged on the work 
were the following: Colliers, Ltd. (bricks); Ames and Finnis 
(tiles) ; Lowndes and Drury (casements and casement fittings) ; 
J. Hobbs and Son (copper lamp); Broadhurst Craig and Ching, 
Ltd. (heating); Cartwright Rest and Son (organs); Bennet 
The altar fittings were 


Furnishing Co., Ltd.. (nave pews). 
executed by Mr. Basil Allen, A.R.C.A. 


Liverpool Cathedral. 


The general contractors for the building and foundations were 
Morrison and Sons, Ltd., and among the artists, craftsmen and 
sub-contractors were the following: G. N. Haden and Sons 
Ltd. (heating, ventilating and fire protection); John Stubbs 
and Sons (marble flooring and terrazzo work); Farmer and 
Brindley, Ltd. (marble work other than flooring); John Hunter 
& Co. (electric lighting installation). Sub-contractors to Messrs. 
Hunter & Co. were the British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., and 
F. and C. Osler, Ltd.; The Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalte 
Co., Ltd. (asphalting). The general contractors, Messrs. Morrison 
and Sons, Ltd., were responsible for all woodwork except the 
choir stalls. These were made to the order of the donor by 
Waring and Gillow, Ltd. Henry Willis and Sons and Lewis 
& Co., Ltd. (organ builders) ; Mears and Stainbank (bell founders) ; 
James Powell and Sons, Ltd. (all the stained glass in the choir, 
transepts, aisles and lady chapel); Morris & Co. (chapter house 
windows) ; Burlison and Grylls (ambulatory windows); C. E. 
Kempe & Co., Ltd. (chapter house staircase windows); Broms- 
grove Guild (bronze choir gates and reading desk on lectern); 
Walter Gilbert (communion rails and bronze work on memorial 
reredos and cenotaph); W. Bainbridge Reynolds, Ltd. (silver 
ornaments, door furniture, bronze grilles, and electric light 
fittings to the lady chapel); Watts & Co., Ltd. (embroidery 
mounting); G. Tosi (gilding and decorating); H. G. Ratcliff 
(wood carvings to clergy seats, bishop’s throne and fourth 
organ case). 


St. Ninian’s Roman Catholic Church, Gretna. 


Messrs. Laing & Co. were the general contractors, and the 
sanctuary lamp was made by Barkerton and Krall. 


St. Maughold’s Church and Presbytery, 
Ramsey, Isle of Man. 


The general contractors were Sherwin and Son. The reredos 
was made by H. G. Ratcliff, decorated by G. Tosi, and the 
painted panel was by Miss F. Burlison. 


GRANITE 


ESTIMATES "FOR POLISHED ORS DRESSED as 
GRANITE OF EVERY VARIETY & COLOUR 
FOR ARCHITECTURAL WORK OF EVERY 


KIND ° 


INCLUDING FIXING IN LONDON 


OR ELSEWHERE ARE GLADLY GIVEN BY 


A.& F. MANUELLE LIP. 


QUARRY OWNERS, (GRANITE, 
MARBLE & STONE MERCHANTS 
4 & 6 THROGMORTON AV: LONDON E.C 


TELEPHONE Nos. LONDON WALL 8836 (2 LINES) 
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Hampstead Synagogue. Messrs. Joseph, Architects. 


Marble work 
of Quality 


‘a {pS days of yore,” wrote Schiller, “nothing was || 
holy but the beautiful.” a 


It was but natural that marble, with its gleaming surface and | 
matchless colourings, should be man’s first choice of building a 
material for his temples, and that he should rank it among i] 
the semi-precious stones. {sll 


Down through the centuries marble has continued to be closely | 
associated with ecclesiastical construction. [or interior walls 
and floors, for the reredos, altar, pulpit, or railing, it has been 
used the world over. cal 


FENNING | 


AND COMPANY, LTD., USE REAL MARBLE — THERE IS | #H 


; ae WORTH-WHILE SUBSTITUTE, 
Marble and Granite Specialists, Ne 


PALACE WHARF, RAINVILLE ROAD, Write for our illustrated booklet. | 
HAMMERSMITH - LONDON - W.6. \| 
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Rossall School Chapel War Memorial 
Chapel, Fleetwood, Lancashire. 


The general contractors were Laing & Co., and among the 
craftsmen and sub-contractors engaged on the work were the 
following: W. and A. Clow (carving); Mackenzie and Moncrief 
(central heating); Thomas Hadden (electric light fixtures) ; 
Hadden & Co. (metalwork); Nathaniel Grieve (joinery and 
furniture); Allan and Sons (marble); Whytock, Reid & Co. 


(textiles). 
A Church at Ruislip. 


The general contractors were E. A. Prowting and W. Lacey. 


The Church of St. Paul, Ashby, Lincolnshire. 


The general contractors were John Thompson and Son, and 
among the craftsmen and sub-contractors engaged on the work 
were the following : Faldo & Co. (asphalt) ; Cement Cesar Brand, 
Kirton (reinforced concrete); Guisborough rustic facing bricks, 
Redbourn Hill local bricks for general work; Welldon in tracery 
windows, piers, etc., York paving in chancel and choir; Bowman 
and Sons (memorial reredos) ; John Thompson and Son (furniture 
and fittings); Matthews & Co. (old Delabole slates); Hollis 
Bros. (nave flooring, jointless flooring); Rosser and Russell 
(central heating); Mr. Galpin (electric wiring); J. Clark and 
Sons (casements and glazing); John Taylor and Son (bells): 
Mr. Sargent (wrought-iron work). 


The Church of Our Lady, Northfleet, Kent. 


The general contractors were J. B. Lingham, and among the 
craftsmen and sub-contractors were the following : Farmer and 
Brindley (main altar and St. Joseph’s altar); Watts & Co. (main 
reredos hangings); L. A. Turner (lady altar, pulpit and com- 
munion rails); Burns and Oates (hanging rood); Bennet Fur- 
nishing Co, (seating); Higgins and Griffiths (electric lighting) 
Jeffreys & Co. (heating). 


o) 


The Eleventh Church of Christ Scientist, 


London. 


The general contractors were Dove Bros., Ltd., and among 
the artists, craftsmen, and sub-contractors were the following: 
May Construction Co. (acoustic plaster, cabot quilting installation 
to floors and ventilating ducts); Patent Victoria Stone Co, 
(artificial stone staircase); Dorking Brick Co. (bricks); Aston 
Construction Co. (construction steel and ironwork); A. E. 
Harper (colouring and gilding); Rashleigh Phipps & Co., Ltd. 
(electrical work); Bath Artcraft, Ltd., and E. G. Garton (electric 
fittings) ; Self-Sentering Expanded Metal Co. (expanded metal) ; 
Bells United Asbestos Co. (rubber tiling floor); Morrison-Scott 
Flooring Agency (cork flooring); Bath Artcraft (readers’ desks 
and chairs); Benham and Sons, Ltd. (heating and ventilating) ; 
Comyn Ching & Co., Ltd. (ironmongery) ; Express Lift Co. (lift) ; 
Williams Gamon & Co. (metal casements); Dove Bros., Ltd. 
(oak pew seating) ; J. W. Walker and Sons, Ltd. (organ building) ; 
Kingsmill Art Metal Co. (ornamental ironwork for organ grilles) ; 
Hopton Wood Stone Firms, Ltd. (stone paving); Burke & Co. 
(marble paving); Thomas Elsley, Ltd. (rainwater goods); 
Venning & Co. (sanitary fittings); Miss Jessie M. Jacob (stained 
glass); Esmond Burton (stone carving); Carter & Co. (wall 
tiles); Ames and Finnis (roofing tiles); Frank W. Clifford 
(fibrous plaster); E. G. Garton (wrought-iron railings, staircase 
balustrades, fencing and grilles). 


The Church of the English Martyrs. 


The general contractors were J. Moffatt and Sons, and among 
the craftsmen and sub-contractors engaged on the work were 
the following: Couzens and Akers, Ltd. (heating); H. Pratt, 
Ltd. (electric light ); Anselm Odling and Sons (marble columns) ; 
W. H. Fraley and Sons (marble work in sanctuary, baptistry, 
and mosaic over main door); J. H. Walker, Ltd. (steel casements 
and leaded lights); Jos. F. Ebner (wood block and Ebnerite 
floors); Parker, Winder and Achurch, Ltd. (door furniture, etc.) ; 
Blockley’s, Ltd. (brickwork); The Bromsgrove Guild, Ltd. 
(all the railings and gates). 
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We have over 21 years’ experience in the design of complete 


installations for Electric Lighting, Heating, and Power pur- 
poses. Our installations have been remarkably successful 
in giving complete satisfaction to our numerous clients. 
We stake our reputation on our work continuing to give 
satisfaction after completion, and make it our business to 
see that it does so. 


We invile your inquiries, and will be pleased to furnish estimates 
for the erection of plants in any part of the country. 


H. J. CASH & CO., LTD. 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Telephone: Victoria 4490 & 4491. 
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DELTA METAL CO., Lo. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 10 


(and at BIRMINGHAM), 


Over 30 years’ world-wide reputation as 
Specialists in High-Class Constructional Bronzes. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


“DELTA” BRAND 


(Registered Trade Mark). 


BRONZE, BRASS, YELLOW METAL, 
WHITE METAL, COPPER, 


and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 


‘“‘DELTA” EXTRUDED SECTIONS for Case- 
ments, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, Mouldings, Door 
-Plates, Stairtreads and Nosings, &c. 


“DELTA” SILVER BRONZE for ornamental work. 
‘“DELTA” BRONZE No. IV. The most durable 


malleable Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped, 
pressed, etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought 
iron, highest resistance to corrosion. Specially adapted 
for art metal work. 

Prices and other pavticulars on application. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
“DELTA, EASTGREN, GREENWICH 123 
LONDON.” (3 lines). 


On the ListsofContractors to the Admiralty,AirMinistry, War Office,Ministry 
of Munitions, India Office, Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc. 
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Build Your Church 
of Brick 


~he quiet atmosphere surround- 
ing those beautiful old brick 
churches to be seen in the Eastern 
Counties can be reproduced 
today by using 


EncusH Hanp-Mape FAcinc 
Bricks AND Roorinc TILEs 


Brick door heads, mullions, and 
in fact all the charming brick 
ornaments of old are available and 
special designs can be produced. 


Columns, arches, vaultings, and 
interior decoration in brick, with 
a relief of tile courses if desired, 
will give an effect unapproachable 
in charm and dignity. 


Facing Bricks and Roofing Tiles 
of almost every colour, shade, 
tone and _ texture, eminently 
suitable for building into 
churches, vicarages and church 
halls, are to be seen built up 
in the showrooms of 


W.T. Lamb & Sons, 


Brick and Tile Manufacturers, 


43 Shoe Lane, Holborn Circus, E.C.4 
Telephone: Central 9091 (5 lines). 
Architects are invited to bring members o church committees 


or other clients to inspect cur permanent exhibition of Bricks, 
Slates and Tiles. 
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sila Ny” ARCH TILE 


4 te ££ 
“DEVON # 
7 Fire / 


DEVON ARCH 
BRIQUETTE 
¥ 


Use Arch Briquettes 
not angle tiles 


HESE two pictures give a graphic 

answer to the question “How is it 
that Devon tiles never work loose or 
crac kas 


Notice that the Devon briquette is thicker, 
stronger, heavier—sturdier in every way 
than its foreign equivalent. 


Notice the deep frogs in the Devon briquette 
—these allow the backing cement to grip 
with a tenacity quite impossible with thin, 
light tiles. 


People who buy Devon Fires choose them 
mainly on account of their beauty and 
colour. But it is for the architect to point 
out to his client those hidden qualities of 
construction which have served, no less 
than artistic design, in placing the Devon 
Fire in a supreme position in the British 
Fire market. 
y 3 3 


In official tests comprising 36 of the best known 
fireplaces, the Devon Fire was placed first for 
highest radiation, least smoke, best ventilation, 
and lowest fuel consumption. Thus, when 
specifying the Devon Fire you have the fullest 
assurance of its all-round efficiency. 


The DEVON FIRE 


~ placed First in Official Tests ~ 


CANDY: & 1COPSLTD?- 37> NEWMAN So TREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
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ot. Stephenis Church sand ™ittle Coates 
Church, Grimsby. 


The general contractors for both these churches were Messrs. 
J. Janis and Sons. 


Willaston Church, Cheshire. 


The general contractors were Messrs. H. A. Clegg and Sons, 
and among the craftsmen and sub-contractors were the following : 
BO: Griffith (carving); J. A. Hodgson & Co. (slating and plaster) ; 
Williams and Watson, Ltd. (casements and glass); Hollis Bros. 
(wood-block flooring); Killick and Cochran (central heating) ; 
E. Pritchard (joinery); H. A. Clegg and Sons (masons, stone- 
work); J. H. and I. Sankey (church pews). 


The Church of St. Francis, Garden Suburb, 
Barry, South Wales. 


The general contractors were Vickery Brothers, and among 
the craftsmen and sub-contractors engaged on the work were 
the following: Ruabon “ Rustic’? Facings (bricks); A. D. 
Dawnay and Sons, Ltd. (steel roof); Ellis, Partridge & Co., Ltd. 
(Westmorland green slates); Robinson and David, Ltd. (wood- 
block flooring); John Wright & Co. (gas radiators); Barry 
U.D.C. Gas Dept. (gasfitting); Cousland and McKay (venti- 
lation) ; A. Hope and Sons, Ltd. (metal windows and leadlights) ; 

“Woco ” (doors); W. Treseder, Ltd. (shrubs and trees). 


The Church of St. Mary, Nunthorpe. 


The general contractors were John Thompson and Sons, Ltd. : 
A. Grindrod (central heating); and J. B. Watson and Son, Ltd. 
(electric light fixtures and wiring). 


The Church of St. Michael and St. George 
(War Memorial Church), Castleton, Danby, 
Yorkshire. 


The general contractors were Messrs. R. Liddell and Sons, 
and among the craftsmen and sub-contractors engaged on the 
work were the following: W. B. Robinson (slates); Messrs. 
Kayll ic Cox, Ltd: eh Messrs. W. Richardson & Co., Ltd. 
(central heating); Mr. Jos. Underwood (timberwork) ; Ralph 
Hedley (church Aitings). 


Charterhouse War Memorial School Chapel. 


The hanging cross in the reredos is by H. G. Ratcliff, 
decorated by G. Tosi. All wood-carving by H. G. Ratcliff. The 
steel for the reinforced concrete work was supplied by the Trussed 
Concrete Steel Co., Ltd. The roofing tiles are by Ames and 
Finnis. The lead-light glazing was supplied by the Guildford 
Glassworks, and the stained glass east window by James Powell 
and Sons (Whitefriars), Ltd. The heating installation was by 

Jeffreys & Co., Ltd. The electrical installation was by 
Grierson Limited, and the electric light fittings by Osler and 
Faraday, Ltd. The stone carving (with the exception of the 
reredos) by John Daymond. and Son, Ltd., the carving of the 
reredos by W. D. Gough. The marble portion of the reredos 
was by J. Whitehead and Sons, Ltd. 


The Church of St. Columba, Scarborough. 


The general contractors were A. W. Sinclair and Sons, and 
among the craftsmen and sub-contractors engaged on the work 
were the following: Kleine & Co. (fireproof construction) ; 
Plumb Bros. (glass); Mr. H. Victor Milner (stained glass); 
Jeffreys & Co. (central heating) ; F. Coldron and Son (metalwork) ; 
W. T. Petch (stonework); A. W. Sinclair and Sons (church 
fittings). 


ESTABLISHED 
1816 


PHONE: HOLBORN 1257 (3 lines). 


ST. DAVID'S CATHEDRAL, PEM- 
| BROKE 

TRURO CATHEDRAL 

SALFORD R.C. CATHEDRAL 


I CHAPEL, BATH 


BLACKPOOL 
LEDBURY CHURCH 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
ON APPLICATION 


~» HADEN ¢ 


OVER 
CONTRACTS INCLUDE : ] 0 QO ( Q CONTRACTS INCLUDE: 
| PIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL d WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 
BATH ABBEY CATHEDRALS BEVERLEY MINSTER 
i] BRISTOL CATHEDRAL CHURCHES & I} ST. SAVIOUR’S CATHEDRAL, 


GHAcPsE E'S 


HAVE BEEN HEATED BY 


i| FIRST CHURCH CHRIST SCIEN. HADENS i| CITY TEMPLE, LONDON 
TISTS, LONDON ST. MARTIN'S. CHURCH, 
COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON’S HEATING VENTILATING 


R.C CHURCH, BALLINROBE (Co. & on 
A . HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, 
I CARR'S cE ANE CHAPEL, BIR- BE KIS folk ¥ = SLANE I BECKENHAM ' 

i CAIUS COLLEGE CHAPEL, CAM- 
I] ST.CUTHBERT’S R.C. CHURCH, LINCOLN HOUSE I BRIDGE 


60 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: TROWBRIDGE 
= 


OIL FUEL APPLIANCES FOR HEATING 
INSTALLATION BOILERS See 


SONS 
EID. 


““ WARMTH, WESTCENT, LONDON.” 


TELEGRAMS: 


SOUTHWARK 
i THURLES CATHEDRAL 
ST. CHAD’S R.C. CATHEDRAL, 
BIRMINGHAM 


JERSEY 
} ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, BAN- 
BURY 


CLIFTON CHURCH 
GAINSBOROUGH CHURCH 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
ON APPLICATION 


Branches at: MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, 


Hadens are the Sole British Distributors for the Williams’s Oil-o-matic Oil Fuel Plant, and have just received instructions to install 4 sets at 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 
THE OIL-O-MATIG APPARATUS IS AUTOMATIC, EFFICIENT, CLEAN, SAFE, SILENT, AND ECONOMICAL 


GLASGOW, DUBLIN, 
EASTBOURNE, TORQUAY, LIVERPOOL. BRUSSELS 


NEWCASTLE, LINCOLN, BRISTOL, BOURNEMOUTH, 
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Panel in the Great Reredos, Liverpool Cathedral| 
“THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN” 


The Sculpture in the Great 
Reredos; the Bronze Altar 
Rail; Sculpture and Met.al 
Work on theWar Memor‘al 
Reredos ; the Bronze Work 
on the Cenotaph; the Me- 
mortal to the 59th Division 
in the Liverpool Cathedral, 
were entrusted by the 
Cathedral Committee, on the 
advice of Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., the Architect, 
to Walter Gilbert and 
L. Weingartner. The illus- 
trated panel is an example 
of their poetic treatment 
of a great subject. 


WALTER GILBERT 
L. WEINGARTNER 


62-66 WEAMAN ST. 
[Copyright BIRMINGHAM 


Ee etc Amale 


BRADFOR 


(A. T. Bradford) 
Sculptors and Craftsmen 


62 Borough Road, 
ondGnass: 


Telephone : HOP 2384 


MEMORIALS & CHURCH 
REQUISITES EXECUTED 
Ngee ee MEAS BRC ATS 


Wood and Stone Carving 


Architectural Enrichments 
in Fibrous Plaster} etc. 


FONT EXECUTED IN CAEN STONE FROM THE 
DESIGN OF THE LATE EDWIN T. HALL, ESQ. 
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St. Saviour’s Church, Acton. 


The general contractors were Holloway Bros., Ltd., and among 
the craftsmen and sub-contractors engaged on the work were 
the following: Crowborough Brick Co. and The Hackenden 
Brick Co. (bricks); Caxton Floors, Ltd. (reinforced concrete 
construction) ; Roberts, Adlard & Co. (slates); Crittall Manufac- 
turing Co. (casements and casement fittings) ; Luxfer Co. (lantern 
lights); Bratt Colbran & Co. (stoves, grates and mantels) ; 
H. Pontifex and Sons, Ltd. (sanitary fittings); Thomas Elsley, 
Ltd. (lead down pipes and rainwater heads); Hollis Bros. & 
Co., Ltd. (flooring); H. J. Cash & Co., Ltd. (electric wiring and 
bells); J. P. White and Sons, Ltd. (special woodwork, clergy 
stalls); J. Binder (leaded lights); Haywards, Ltd. (art metal 
work, wrought-iron gates and railings); Joseph Armitage 
(carved wood electric light fittings); Yannedis & Co. (door fur- 
niture); Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd. (heating and ventilating) ; 
West and Collier, Ltd. (chairs); R. Neal and Sons (shrubs and 
trees); Heal and Son, Ltd. (curtains and carpets); Warner and 
Sons (reredos hanging) ; Dorian Workshop and Studio (lettering) ; 
The Darlington Fencing Co. (fencing). 


St. Joseph’s Church, Sheringham. 


The church was built in two sections, and the general con- 
tractors for first section weré Messrs. Thompson, and the general 
contractors for second section were Nicholls Bros; among the 
craftsmen and sub-contractors engaged on the work were the 
following: John Hardman & Co. (stained glass window at west 
end); Jeffreys & Co. (heating); F. C. Eden (rose window at east 
end); H. G. Ratcliff (reredos); the reredos was decorated by 
G. Tosi; Bennet Furnishing Co. (seating). 


St. Margaret’s Roman Catholic Church, 


Eastriggs, near Annan, Dumfriesshire. 


Messrs. Laing & Co. were the general contractors. 


St. Catherine’s Church, Hammersmith. 


The general contractors were J. McManus, Ltd., and among 
the craftsmen and sub-contractors engaged on the work were 
the following : A. D. Dawnay and Sons, Ltd. (steelwork); R. E, 
Pearse & Co., Ltd. (iron windows and leaded glazing); William 
Saint, Ltd. (roof tiling); Thomas Elsley, Ltd., and James 
Gibbons, Ltd. (ironmongery and door furniture); Fenning & 
Co. (marble work); Grierson, Ltd. (electric light installation) ; 
Louis Dernier and Hamlyn, Ltd. (electric light fittings) ; Samuel 
Wright & Co., Ltd. (plain and fibrous plastering) ; Hampshire 
House Workshops, Ltd. (slating); Boork Bros. and Dean, Ltd. 
(curtains and hangings). 


The Armenian Church of St. Sarkisy 


Kensington. 


The general contractors were Messrs. Holloway Bros., and 
among the craftsmen and sub-contractors engaged on the work 
were the following: Monnoyer British Construction Co. (stue 
work); P. Turpin (marble floor, oak doors, and leather screen) ; 
Bromsgrove Guild (enrichments to altar bronze and gilt work); 
J. Whitehead and Sons, Ltd. (marble work) ; Bagues (chandelier) ; 
Cash & Co. (electric lighting); Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd. 
(glazing); W. J. Furze & Co., Ltd. (gilt cross and lightning 
conductor) ; Gillett and Johnston (bells). 


St. Paul’s Church, Derby Lane, Liverpool: 


The general contractors were Morrison and Sons, Ltd., and 
among the artists and craftsmen engaged on the work were the 
following: J. C. Edwards (facing bricks and artificial stone dres- 
sings); W. Miles Horsfall (electrical installation); John H. 
Pye (glazing); J. Parkinson (oak choir stalls and sedilia, etc., 
and organ case); Farmer and Brindley, Ltd. (marblework) ; 
W. Bainbridge Reynolds, Ltd. (chancel gates); Watts & Co., 
Ltd. (altar cross and candlesticks). 


GENTS with existing connections wanted in various districts to sell on 
commission high-class Period Electric Light Fittings. Reply S., c/o 
Brown, 39 Tothill Street, S.W.1. 130 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. xliil 


While on a visit to the United States this spring I spent some days in each of five 


of the largest cities in the Eastern part of America. I made a particular point in 
each city of closely examining the surfaces of marble terrazzo floors and obtaining 
all available data as to the length of time the floor had been in use. A most 
interesting installation of terrazzo flooring was being laid 7m situ in the Palmer 
House, one of Chicago’s largest hotels. The terrazzo was divided by brass liners 
—thousands upon thousands of yards super—all of it divided to obviate cracking. 
The Drake Hotel was my hostelry. The entire floor areas of the lower portion of 
the Drake building—an immense place—were in terrazzo. The above illustration 
shows one of the large Drake reception rooms. Brass dividers had kept that floor 
from cracking. I saw under construction in New York a nurses’ home of sixteen 
stories, built to house four hundred and fifty nurses, every bedroom in which was 
floored with terrazzo—divided by brass liners. Architects specifying marble 
terrazzo floors are well advised, before their specifications are definitely issued 
and their colour combinations finally decided upon, to see a copy of “Atlas White 
for Terrazzo,” with its four pages of coloured plates. Architects who write to me 
are quite welcome to a copy. Furthermore, my collection of unique terrazzo 
designs, colour-schemes, and varieties of brass dividers is always open to inspection. 


d 


Let me explain why architects are wise to definitely specify ““Adlas White”’ terrazzo, 


Regent House, 
Regent Street, 
London, W.x1. 
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The Decoration of Furniture. 


The Practical Decoration of Furniture. Vol. If]. By H. P. SHAPLAND, 
A.R.I.B.A. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


This volume completes a work published in three parts, in 
which the author reviews practically every known form of 
decoration applied to furniture. The third book deals with 
applied metalwork, covering with leather and textiles, lacquering 
and miscellaneous decoration, and is uniform with those preceding 
it. The notes on each section are arranged consecutively at 
the beginning, followed by forty-eight plates of examples selected 
from English and foreign collections. From the point of view 
of book making as an art this arrangement is ideal, for half-tone 
illustrations do not associate any too happily with type, for 
which line blocks only are really suitable; but when the system 
is followed in books of reference there is always the disadvantage 
of having to turn over many pages to find illustrations referred 
to in the text. It seems impossible to reconcile the ideal with 
the practical, and to the student the latter consideration is of 
first Importance. 

The section on applied metalwork is a most interesting one, 
and is illustrated with some remarkably fine pieces, not the least 
of which is the well-known fourteenth-century oak cupboard 
with decorative iron hinges in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
An interesting tradition says that this piece once belonged to 
the last Abbot of Whalley in Lancashire. From this, and an 
earlier Westphalian iron-bound chest, the author traces the 
development of metal mounts through the succeeding Gothic and 
Renaissance periods. Plate VI shows two chests of considerable 
interest: one being Swedish of the seventeenth century with 
mounts and lock plate gilded, and a camphor-wood chest at 
South Kensington decorated with pierced and chased _ brass 
angle plates, etc.., 
themeefiect of 
which on the 
dark wood body 
is very striking. 

iii clever 
work of eigh- 
teenth - century 
France is well 
represented, 
notably by a 
commode with 
rocaille-cast, 
chased, and gilt 
bronze orna- 
ments, and the 
end view—a 
really excellent 
plate—of a 
superb Louis- 
Ouinze bureau. 

There-is an 
interesting note 
upon the process 
of old mercurial 
gilding, but 
the practical 
methods em- 
ployed by André 
Charles Boulle, 
whose clever 
work largely do- 
minated French 
design during 
our Late Stuart 
and Early 
Georgian 
periods, are not 
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A JAPANESE LACQUER CABINET WITH GOLD DECORATION. 


From ‘‘The Practical Decoration of Furniture. 


AND REVIEWS. 


Books. 


discussed. 
amplified. 

Not the least attractive section of this volume is that on 
lacquer. Some mention is made of the manner in which the 
secrets of the process as practised in the East were transmitted 
to Europe, followed by an interesting description in outline 
of the process, in which, it should be noted, there were thirty 
or thirty-five distinct operations. European lacquer (so-called) 
was a very different and far less tedious process, and it would have 
been an interesting comparative study had the author included 
an account of it also. Among the illustrations of the Eastern 
genuine lacquer, those of the little twelfth-century Japanese 
cabinet, and box in black and gold of the seventeenth century 
at South Kensington, are representative; while a very fine early 
eighteenth-century American tall- or high-boy illustrates a good 
example of the art as developed in Europe. 

The decoration of furniture by covering the surfaces with 
leather or textiles, as distinct from pure upholstery, represents 
a phase which suppressed the arts usually associated with the 
ornamentation of woodwork. In some respects it may be 
regarded as retrograde, yet the skilful tooling and studding of 
leather, or the beautiful patterns and colour schemes of the old 
embroidery, have placed much of the furniture so clothed amongst 
our most treasured possessions. The author illustrates this 
section with many fine examples, but in several cases the textile 
covering can hardly be said to dominate the design; at most to 
share the effect with other forms of decoration. 

This volume concludes with miscellaneous decoration, under 
which head are gathered incised ornament, gesso, traceried bar 
work in eighteenth-century glazing, covering with tortoiseshell, 
architectural designs in miniature, and inlay of marbles, porce- 


In fact, the text generally might well have been 


lain, etc. The way in which they are crowded together suggests 
that the author 

2 was very tied 

for space; the 

6 text only occu- 


pies one and a 
S half pages, con- 
sequently much 
very useful and 
interesting data 
is withheld. For 
instance, the 
application — of 
gesso is_ briefly 
dismissed, and, 
since bar work 
is included, its 
practical appli- 
cation — should 
have been given 
in some detail 
with one or two 
explanatory dia- 
grams in the 
text; moreover, 
one illustration 
cannot be con- 
sidered adequate 
even though it 
be of a very fine 
example. As 
might be sup- 
posed, the illus- 
trations of furni- 
ture, designed to 
represent archi- 
tectural facades, 
show Continent- 
“ al cabinets which 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


are more remarkable for their skilful and painstaking execution 
than their fitness as pieces of furniture; such work is always 
suggestive of model making. 

The beautiful plaques of painted Sévres porcelain introduced 
by the French into cabinet. panels are well illustrated by a 
familiar example in the Wallace collection, but the English 
counterpart of Wedgwood jasper ware with Flaxman figures only 
receives passing mention. The real value of this set of volumes 
lies in the illustrations, which in themselves are of considerable 
educational value. 

JouN C. ROGERs. 


The Baroque in Italy. 


Baroque Architecture and Sculpture in Italy. 


By Corrapo Ricci. 
Stuttgart: Julius Hoffmann. 


Price Marks 35. 


A well-illustrated book of a curiously fascinating period in 
architecture, when practically everything and anything was 
permitted to obtain the desired effect of surprise and wonder; 
and Corrado Ricci, director-general of Fine Arts and Antiques of 
Italy, has written a lively little introduction to the photographs, 
which shows how much he loves his subject, and makes one wish 
to be in Italy again. 

The Baroque or Barocco style, which prevailed in Italy from 
1580 to about 1760, has often been accused of falsity and folly, 
a pretentious and eccentric style, a capricious style, the “style 
which for two centuries heaped together all the products of the 
three kingdoms of Nature,’ but this is really not fair, for in 
reality there is always an underlying reason for all things in 
architecture. To understand and appreciate any building one 
must call up in one’s imagination the customs and manners, 
and even the religious beliefs and philosophical doubts, of the 
bygone people who lived there and for whom it was built. “In 
the saloons of the Baroque palaces,” says Ricci, “the elaborately 
decorated stucco ceilings often seem about to crush us; but if 
we were to remove our miserable modern furniture, if we were 
to strip the walls of their cheap flowered papers, chromolitho- 
graphs and little photographs, and replace them by the old 
imposing furniture, with its painting and gilding, the tapestries, 
candelabra, pictures, and mirrors with frames in high relief, would 
not these ceilings seem to rise more lightly?” Ricci’s line of 
thought is perfectly right—we must get back to the original 
atmosphere of the place. Again, with the magnificent interiors 
of the theatres and so forth which some critics have condemned as 
being overloaded with balustrades, quaint curves, and consoles, 
if we sweep away from our mind’s eye the incongruities of a 
modern audience, with its bald heads and tight, black coats, 
and refill the theatre in our imagination with the resplendent 
public of the days of the Bibiena, with its laces, embroideries, 
ribbons and wigs, and illuminate the theatre boxes inside and 
out with thousands of candles, we begin to grasp for the first 
time the grand effect the master mind of the architect had 
conceived. 

In studying the classic remains of bygone ages, perhaps, it is 
more easy to appreciate smaller objects, of which we seem able 
to more easily feel the full force of the beauty: the little 
fountain by Giacomo della Porta, in the Villa Aldobrandini, for 
example, for here there is no call on one’s imaginative faculties ; 
we know what a fountain is for, to give us a few moments’ rest 
and refreshment in a distracted world ; or perhaps it is the artistic 
effect of a simple winding stairway by the Fontana dei Draghi, 
at the Villa d’Este, that will strike us. In the seventeenth century 
these villas were surrounded by immense parks of extraordinary 
splendour, in which were these classic fountains, with their 
statues, flights. of steps and old stone seats, with grand views 
stretching away over the lakes. The spots which are the most 
deserted are the most poetical, says Ricci. aor 

The genuine Baroque art should not be mistaken for that of the 
epigoni of the Renaissance; which only furnished it with forms 
and ideas, nor should it be confounded with the Rococo style, 
which tended to lighten its solid and emphatic qualities; in 
France the Rococo style reached its apogee under Louis XV, 
while Baroque art coincides with the period of Louis XIV. 
Rome was the last to give way to the fragile graces and lightness 
of the Rococo style. 


HvuBERT C. S. COLBORNE. 
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The Architectural Antiquities of India, | 


The Architectural Antiquities of Western India. By Henry 
CousEns, M.R.A.S. (late of the Archeological Survey of India. 
London: The India Society. Price 25s. net. 


India resembles a continent rather than a single country, anc 
even its western portion contains a mixture of races and religion; 
which have ensured variety of style in the architectural antiquitie; 
of this great district. Buddhist, Jain, Hindu, and Muhammadar 
have all created distinctive works in the interests of their divers; 
beliefs, and many of these monuments are described and illustratec 
in Mr. Henry Cousens’ book, The Architectural Antiquities 0, 
Western India. To the author all the several styles hay: 
evidently proved interesting. Each monument is treated or 
its merits, without reference to some predetermined scheme tc 
bless one religion, or type of architecture, at the expense o 
banning all the rest. | 

The photographs of buildings, rock-cut temples, statues, anc 
decorative carvings are not only admirably clear but are im: 
partially chosen, and the reader can inform himself as to the 
rival merits’ of the works illustrated by inspection anc 
comparison. : 

The last illustration in the book is particularly valuable tc 
the Western reader in that it affords a standard of homely 
comparison for one, at least, of these outlandish works. : 

This diagram, plate 57, showing the relative sizes and height: 
of St. Paul’s and the Gol Gumbaz at Bijapur, gives at a glance 
a broad generalization of the constructional methods of Muham: 
madans in India in the seventeenth century, prior to the planning 
of our great cathedral by Sir Christopher Wren. | 

The erection of a hemispherical dome over a square chamber 
135 feet 5 inches in breadth required scientific adjustment 0’ 
equipoise in the masses of the building in addition to the tenaciou: 
qualities of an excellent mortar. The heavy interior whispering 
gallery, which is carried upon interlacing squinch arches anc 
which projects eleven feet from the faces of the walls, provides 


at once a balance weight to the thrust and a continuous sup: 


porting platform for the base of the great dome of 124 feet 
6 inches internal diameter. The diagram also serves to reminc 
the reader of the changes in constructional method which take 
place in the course of centuries. | 
In England, the Renaissance tended to substitute interest 
in post and beam construction, and its artistic expression by 
means of classic columns and entablatures for the arch and 
buttress style which had been developed during the previous 
four hundred years. The changes brought about in Western 
India by Muhammadan occupation were of an exactly contrary 
nature. Many of the earlier Buddhist and Hindu works are 
executed on the principle or, at least, on the pattern of post and 
beamconstructions, and these features, derived from earlier wooden 
types, were even carved in the solid rock, though vaulted ceilings 
and arched openings were also sometimes hollowed out as in 
the caves of Karli and Ajanta, illustrated in plates 1, 2, and 3. | 
Post and beam architecture in masonry became more and 
more lavishly covered with ornamental carving in process of 
time; but though an ornamental arch-like feature, the torana, 
was sometimes introduced below the weight-carrying lintel, 
its structural significance is slight. ; 
Hindu influence could not be entirely done away with in early 
Muhammadan works, and in the central portion of the fagade 
of the jami masjid at Ahmadabad “‘a purely Hindu feature, the 
torana, or flying arch, has been introduced, with much success, 
between the central pair of pillars in the entrance.” | 
Hindu influence may also be recognized in a ceiling panel 
from the jami masjid at Champanir, though comparison of this 
example (plate 49) with those from the Temple of Abu, illus- 
trated on plate 37, shows how the preservation of flat surfaces 
received greater attention in works executed under Muhammadan 
supervision. 
Flat wall surfaces are, of course, admirably adapted for the 
display of colour decoration, and Muhammadan settlers in Sind 
often covered their buildings with coloured tile-work after a 
fashion introduced from Persia. = | 
The volume includes an index of place names and a biblio- 
graphy, which is the more welcome since Mr. Cousens writes 1 
a way that stimulates interest in his subject. 
WitiiaM HARVEY. 
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A Selected Subject .. tes $5 
Early Britain—I (Old Stone Age) .. 
Marly Britain—IV (Iron Age) 


A Selected Subject .. AG ae 
Celtic Art aie of oe 30 
Costumes of Seventeenth Century ., 
Indian Section: Buddhist Art ~ ., 
The Eighteenth Century are ate 


” ” ” i 
Seventeenth-century Lanlscape 


” ” ” on 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 11— 


Greek and Roman Jewellery and Arts 
Greek and Roman Life—I  .. 30 
The Romans in Britain—I .. ore 
Karly Britain—II (Late Stone Age) 
Italian Renaissance Furniture 


Donatello aie "6 ava ate 
Maiolica ae ae ae ate 
English Porcelain—I ., oe 
Italian Decoration .. we 
French Painting—V .. ae ce 
Modern French Painters De RC 


” » 9 aia P 
Representation and Invention ae 


” ” ” 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 12— 


How the Bible Came Down to Us—I 
Illuminated Manuscripts a ae 
Monuments of Assyria—II .. ae 
Greek Sculpture—II (Elgin Marbles 
English Seventeenth-century Furniture 


Romanesque Art ate By =e) 
English Primitives .. rs Ar 
French Painting—VI oe te 
Modern English Painters ore he 


Mond Collection and Tater Italian : 5 


” ” ” ” ” oe 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 13— 


The Romans in Britain—II .. a0 
arly Britain—III (Bronze Age) .. 
Tour of Several Sections ae oa 
A Sectional Tour ce AG cod 
General Tour .. a Ao 55 
Vestments ae Bo ats “ie 
Indian Section: Paintings .. a0 
Bayeux Tapestry—IL ae oe 
Japanese Prints ae Ais ae 
Selected Pictures an Sc ae 
Some Sculpture Ar ere ae 
English Portraiture .. a 

# 7 are aa ah 


MONDAY, AUGUST 15— 
Records of Babylon aud Assyria—II 


Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt—III .. 


Monuments of Egypt—II_ .. ae 
Greek Sculpture—II (Elgin Marbles) 


Chinese Porcelain—IL BS ac 
Portrait Painting ae sXe ae 
Huropean Pottery Ad 50 oe 


English Medieval Sculpture .. 
Design .. oe 2 c 
Hogarth—Victorian Paintin: 


Us 


Bellinis and Botticelli ight ; fk 
” » ” . a 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 16— 

The Greek Vases a oe eC 
Greek and Roman Life—II 4c 
Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt 
Records of Babylon and Assyria—II 


FEeclesiastical Metalwork ac ae 
English Plate .. ate ae ad 
Italian Painting—I .. we ae 
Turner—Impressionists re me 
Gainsborough and Reynolds ta so 

” ” ” 7a 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 17 


A Selected Subject 
Karly Britain—IV (Iron Age) BS 
Anglo-Saxon Period—I we ae 
Life and Arts of the Dark Races—I{I 


Tapestries ase ac a are 
Costumes of Kighteenth Century .. 
Indian Section : Textiles le aA 
General Modern Tendencies .. sa 
’ ” ” +e 

Fif teenth-century Painting .. oi 
” ” oe 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 18— 


Origins of Kuropean Architecture—IT 
The Romans in Britain—I .. ne 
Monuments of Egypt—III 
Greek Sculpture—IIT (Mausoleum) 


French Renaissance Furniture i 
Michelangelo .. ie en .s 
Stained Glass .. +0 On ait 
English Porcelain—II me “a 
Manuscripts .. ne 45 a 
Rubens oe ay) 40 oe 
Landscape a Rta eee os 
French Painting Aa) ue ae 
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A LONDON DIARY. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 19— 


Greek and Roman Life—II . 

Greek and Roman Jewellery and Arts 
Life and Arts of the Dark Races 

The Romans in Britain—II . 6 
English Eighteenth-century Furniture 
Italian Sculpture 6 ore 
Chinese Art 3 

Dutch Landscape S 

Rey nolds—Gainsborough 


Rubens and Vand yck 


” ” ” 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 20— 


Historical and Literary MSS. 
Origins of Writing and Materials 
A Sectional Tour 

Tour of Several Sections 
Goldwork and Jewellery 
Precious Stones sc 
Indian Section : Mogul Tiles: 
Jade and Lacquer wt 
Architecture 

Selected Pictures b 
Ingres—Delacroix—Degas 


» ” » -- 
Wilson, Crome, and Turner .. 


” ” ” ” 


MONDAY, AUGUST 22— 


Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt—IV .. 


Hittite and Hebrew Collections 
Between the Old Testament and New 
Greek Sculptures—IV 565 
Chinese Porcelain—III 

Ionides Collection 

Continental Porcelain 

Alfred Stevens 

Subject in Painting 

Hogarth—Watts 


El Greco and Velazquez 


” 7 ” 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 23— 


Early Christian Period 

Anglo-Saxon Period—I 

Greek Sculpture—III 

Monuments of Assyria—II Te 
Continental Plate 

Goldwork and Jewellery 

Italian Painting—II .. . 
Constable and the Barbizon School | 


Netherlands, Fifteenth Century” 


” ” ” 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24— 


Anglo-Saxon Period—II 

Life and Arts of the Dark Races—IV 
Greek Sculpture—IV 

A Selected Subject 

Persian Art. 

Costumes of the Nineteenth Century 
Indian Section ; Sculpture 6 
Etty—Wilkie—Alfred Stevens 


Righteenth- century English and French 


compared 
Ditto 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 25— 
How the Bible Came Down to Us—II 


Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt—lV . ; 


Life and Arts of the Middle Ages 
Monuments of Egypt—II_ .. 


I2 noon. 
I2 noon, 


3 p.m. 


3 p.m. 


I2 noon, 
12 noon. 


3 p.m. 


3 p.m. 
Il a.m. 


I2 noon, 


Il a.m, 


I2 noon, 


I2 noon, 
I2 noon. 


3 p.m. 
3pm. 


I2 noon, 


I2 noon, 


Il a.m. 


12 noon. 


12 noon, 
12 noon, 


3 p.m. 
3 p.m. 


I2 noon, 
I2 noon, 


3 p.m. 
3 p.m. 


3 pm. 
Il am, 


I2 noon, 
Il a.m. 


I2 noon. 


12 noon, 
I2 noon, 
3 p.m. 
3pm. 


12 noon. 


3 p.m. 

3 p.m. 
II a.m. 
12 noon. 
Il a.m. 


12 noon. 


I2 noon, 
I2 noon, 


I2 noon, 


TI a.m, 


I2 noon. 


I2 noon. 
I2 noon, 


3 p.m. 
3pm. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 


Books of the Month. 


ENGLISH HOMES, PERIOD III—VOL. II: 


LATE TUDOR 


AND EARLY STUART. By H. Avray Tippinc. London: 


Country Life. 


Price #2 3s. 


MODERN ELECTRICAL ILLUMINATION. By Cyrit Syr- 
VESTER and THomaAS E. RITCHIE. 


Green & Co. 


Price 42s. net. 


London: Longmans, 


SITE PLANNING IN PRACTICE AT WELWYN GARDEN 
CITY. By L. DE Sorssons and ARTHUR W. KENYON. 
London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price 32s. 6d. net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE 


Press. Price 25s. net. 


THE. ARCHITECTURE OF “THE RENAISSANCE 
FRANCE. By W. H. Warp. 
SiR JOHN Stimpson. London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 


ANCIENT HISTORY—VOL. I. 
pared by C. T. S—ttmAn. London: Cambridge University 


Second Edition revised by 


Price 21s. each, or £2 net the set. 


IN 


2 vols. 


Pre- 


French EettcentD: ee Furniture 
Rodin .. a O se oe oe 
Precious Stones" c an ae 
Lacquer 

Dutch Genre 

Victorian Portraits and ‘Sargent 


Italian Altarpieces 


” ” 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 26— 


Illuminated MSS. oe 
Historical and Literary MSS. 
Origins of Writing and Materials 
Anglo-Saxon Period—II 2 
Ironwork 
EKighteenth- century Woodwork 
Celtic Ornament 
Rembrandt... || 
Blake—Sculpture 
Gainsborough, Constable, Barbizon 
School ara 
Ditto 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 27— 


Hittite and Hebrew Collections 
Life and Arts of the Middle Ages 
Tour of Several Sections 

A Sectional Tour 

Ivories .. as 

General Tour .. 

Indian Section : Rugs” 

Raphael Cartoons 

Wadena. 

Selected Pictures 

Modern French 


‘and 


Florentine Painting 


” ” 


MONDAY, AUGUST 29— 


Glass and Its History 

Records of Babylon and Assyria 
Early Greece (Crete and Mycenz) 
Monuments of Egypt 

Jade and Lacquer 

English Pottery 

French Porcelain 

Chinese Paintings 

Landscape Painting 

The Highteenth Century 


» ” 
Italian Primitives 
” ” 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 30— 


Porcelains of China .. a 
Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt oo 
Monuments of Assyria : owe 
Greek Sculpture oe 

Bayeux Tapestry—I .. 

Bayeux Tapestry—II 

Portraits 

The Nineteenth ‘Century 


Some Dutch Portrait Painters. 


” ” ” ” 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 31-- 


Potters of Old England 5 

Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt. 
Britain Before the Roman Conquest 

Greek and Roman Life 

Japanese ati ae aa oo 
Lace aaa on 50 
Indian Section : "Mogul Paintings 

Modern English 


English Righteenth Century” ; a - 


” ” ” se oe 
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3 p.m. 
7pm. 
7 p.m. 
3 p.m. 
Il a.m. 


I2 noon. 
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I2 noon, 


12 noon. 
I2 noon, 
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I2 noon, 
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THE ART OF DECORATIVE PAINTING. By WALTI 


BAYES. 


Ltd. 2 vols. 


THE INTERPRETER GEDDES: 
London : Routledge and Sons, Ltd. Price ros. 6d. net. 


JOHN FLAXMAN, 1755-1826. By W. G. CONSTABLE. Londot 


London : Chapman and Hall, Ltd. Price 21s. né 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE AND ROME. 
Edition rewritten, remodelled, and enlarged by W. BE 
DINsMOoOR and THoMmas ASHBY. London : 

Price 21s. net each. 


By AMELIA ‘DEFRIE 


University of London Press, Ltd. Price ros. 6d. net. 


THE ARCHITECT IN HISTORY. By Martin S. Brice 
London : Oxford University Press. 


ENGLISH GOTHIC CHURCHES. By CHARLEs W. Buppe 


Price ros. net. 


London : B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price 7s. 6d, net. 
TOURING ENGLAND BY ROAD AND BYWAY. 


SYDNEY R. JONES. 
7s. 6d. net. 


MODERN MASTERS OF ETCHING. By CHarLes MERYO 


London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Pri 


London: The Studio, Ltd. Price 5s. net. 
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CURRENT CONTRACTS 


Ny eee 


tt 
| | 
i 
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NEW PREMISES FOR MESSRS. SWAN & EDGAR, LTD. 


Architect to Messrs. Swan & Edgar: Elevations from designs by: 
eee loass;Heqaehe Rel. BeAs Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 


HIGGS & HILL, Ltd. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
Crown Works, South Lambeth Rd., $.W.8 


Telephone: Brixton 4210 


City Office: 14 Godliman Street, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, E.C.4. Telephone: Central 2311 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 


Autumn Tour to Scotland. 


The committee of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association has arranged a tour this autumn to the North of 
England and Scotland, dating from September 16 to 23. The 
cities to be visited are Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Carlisle. The week-end will be passed at Newcastle, with an 
official reception and visits to the Roman Wall and colliery 
villages. Monday and Tuesday will be spent in Edinburgh, with 
visits to the palace and castle, and an inspection of municipal 
development. Wednesday and Thursday will be allocated to 
Glasgow, where the many activities of the Glasgow Corporation 
in the matter of housing, town planning, and slum clearance 
will be inspected, following the official reception. For those 
who are interested, an extension of the tour will be made to 
Carlisle, to inspect the work of the Carlisle and District State 
Management Scheme, and the public-houses controlled by that 
department. Arrangements will be made for visitors to join the 
party at any stage, with the consequent reduction in cost of 
tickets. 

Full programme, with particulars of costs, etc., will be sent 
to any reader upon application to the Secretary, Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association, 3 Gray’s Inn Place, London, 
Wi Cax. 


Schemes of the Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths for Improvement of Design in 
Silver-work. 


The efforts recently made to draw attention to the artistic side 
of the manufacture of plate have attracted considerable notice. 
It has been evident from the widespread interest shown at 
exhibitions, meetings, and otherwise by the Press, the trade, and 
the public generally, that the idea of producing good silver-work 
of modern design and craftsmanship to represent the artistic 


outlook of the present day is gaining support. There are many 
signs that the moment is opportune for a revival of the fine 
traditions of English silvercraft, and the Company desire to invite 
the co-operation of all sections of the trade and of others interested 
in assisting such a revival. 

The following steps are proposed : 

1. A competition on the lines indicated below for silver-work 
saleable at prices ranging from {1 to £50. 

The exhibitions will be open first to the trade exclusively, 
and subsequently to the public. 


2. Meetings will be held at Goldsmiths’ Hall of representatives 
of manufacturing and retail silversmiths, artist-craftsmen, 
members of art schools, and others interested, to discuss questions 
affecting the craft. It is suggested that the first meeting should 
be held in the autumn. 


3. Lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, will be given showing 
the evolution of silver wares in England and on the Continent 
from the earliest times to the present, and also on the problems 
of modern production. 

One of the objects of these will be to bring salesmen and crafts- 
men into touch with one another, and the Company’s collection of 
plate will be used for purposes of illustration. 


4. Research into the subject of silver alloys or other methods 
of counteracting tarnish. 


A few of the Detai!s of the Competition. 


The judges will be Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., Mr. C. H. StJohn 
Hornby, Mr. Charles Aitken, director of the Tate Gallery, Mr. 
B. J. Fletcher, principal of the Birmingham Art School, Mr. 
F. H. Courthope, and Mr. Arthur Duvall Bishop, with power to 
add to their number. ; 

The present competition is primarily for small articles of 
original design, such as tea and coffee sets, egg cruets, afternoon 
tea sets and trays, pepper, salt, and mustard pots and spoons, 
spoons and forks, tea caddies, waiters, flower vases, napkin rings, 
small prize cups and trophies, candlesticks, sauceboats, ete. 
There is a wide demand for small prizes up to £10 retail. 


(Continued on p. liv) 
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Brindley, 


Modellers, Sculptors, and Ca7oam 
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By Royal y se Warrant to 
HIS MAJESTY GEORGE IV / f HIS MAJESTY EDWARD VII 
HIS MAJESTY WILLIAM IV HIS MAJESTY GEORGE V 
HER MAJESTY VICTORIA 


]ACKSONS’ 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS 


A= I~ 


MODEL FOR CLOCK SURROUND, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
PRANK Ls VERITY sb oQ. FR BAS, 


BY 


G. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd. 


49 RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, 
Telegyams: ‘ Actiniform, Westcent, London.” LON DON, W ° I Telephone: Museum 3835, 2283, 4667 
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Competitors may send in work designed for any or all of the 
following : 

Multiple production wholly by machine, work partly by hand 
and partly by machine, or individual work designed for production 
wholly by hand. 

Only completed wares will be considered. Competitors must 
state the names of themselves or their firms or both, and the 
prices at which each article may be bought by the Company. 

The competition is open to British subjects only. ; 

All entries must be sent to the Clerk of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company (from whom full particulars of the competition may be 
obtained), Goldsmiths’ Hall, E.C.2, before October 15, 1927. 


Crosby Hall, Chelsea. 
Royal Opening of the New Wing. 


Her Majesty the Queen performed the ceremony of opening 
the north wing of Crosby Hall, Chelsea, on Friday, July I. 
Crosby Hall is an ancient Tudor Hall which was rescued from 
destruction some years ago by the University and City Associa- 
tion, and the Hall and the new wing has been opened as an 
international centre and residence for women scholars of all 
nations. It has been acquired by the British Federation of 
University Women helped by the generosity of interested 
individuals. 

After a speech of welcome, Mr. Walter Godfrey, the architect 
for the work, presented the key of the new building to Her 
Majesty, who subsequently made a tour of inspection. 


The Incorporated Church Building Society. 


The Incorporated Church Building Society is one of the oldest 
of the great church societies, and has been for over a hundred 
years the central organization for promoting the bui'ding, 
enlargement, and preservation of churches in Englend and 
Wales. It has helped more than two-thirds of the paises in 
England and Wales. These number over 14,000, and the 
Society has assisted in the work of church extension or preservation 
in more than 10,000 of them. Nearly 500 trust funds, for the 


keeping in repair of particular churches, are vested in the Society 
and administered by it at its own expense and without any cost 
to the parishes benefited. The number of these trusts is con- 
tinually increasing. The Society has a committee of honorary 
consulting architects whose work is of the utmost value. 

The Church Building Society has, during its lifetime, made 
11,248 grants amounting to £1,181,720 to churches in England 
and Wales. 

The Society is dependent upon voluntary support. 


Boys’ ‘‘ Picturesque Architecture in Paris, 
Ghent, Antwerp, etc.” 


The reader, as well as all interested in such things, will shortly 
have an opportunity of possessing a facsimile reprint, on a 
slightly smaller scale, of these exquisite views, the artistic and 
topographical value of which need not further be emphasized; 
for The Architectural Press is publishing in the coming autumn 
a reissue of them in much the same format as the “‘ Original Views 
of London as It Is,”’ but in this case with all the plates in colour as 
they were originally published. In view of the rarity of the 
original volume, this will be positively the only opportunity of 
possessing these invaluable records of a man whose work has now 
been recognized as outstanding, and whose two publications have 
become so scarce that very high prices have to be paid on the rare 
occasions on which they come into the market. There is little 
doubt that, in time, these reproductions will also advance in 
price, as the issue is to be strictly limited. 


An Exhibition of Lalique Glass. 


There is now being held at Breves’ Galleries a display of glass 
by Réné Lalique. Messrs. Breves, Ltd., are the Lendon agents 
for Lalique glass, and they will, on presentation of a visiting 
card, be very glad to afford anyone who is interested an oppor- 
tunity to see this collection. The galleries are situated at 
Imperial Court, 2 Basil Street, Sloane Street, S.W.3. 


GEORGE 
WRAGGE 


Ee: 


CHAPEL STREET, SALBORSs 
MANCHESTER. 


1 CLOCK HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST., 
LONDON, W.C.2 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LUDLOW 
F.C. R. Palmer, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 
W. F.C. Holden, F.R.I.B.A., Asst. Architect 


STEEL CASEMENTS 
AND LEADED LIGHTS 
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CORNER OF MODEL KITCHEN. 


The application of Labour Saving principles to the kitchen does not end with 
the provision of modern culinary appliances. Vitrolite is now replacing 
wood and other materials, not only for wall linings but also for table tops, 
sink splash backs, draining boards, ete. 


Vitrolite is non-absorbent and unstainable, and its fire-polished surface can be 
kept spotlessly clean by simply wiping over with a damp cloth. It is 
supplied in five colours—White, Black, Green, Ivory and Lavender. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. Yixares 


SARLINGGON STREET; LONDON. SW1. 


AGENTS.—BELFAST : William D. Ryall, 38 Scottish Provident Buildings, Donegal Square West. BIRMINGHAM : E. E. Ingram, 

55 Chamber of Commerce Building, New Street. DUBLIN : J. L. Smallman, Ltd., 3 William’s Row, Off Bachelors’ Walk. GLASGOW : 

Shanks & Co., Ltd., 189 West George Street. HOVE: J. H. Almond, 4 Adelaide Crescent. LEEDS: W. A. Chambers, Park Chambers, 

Park Cross Street. LIVERPOOL : Hutchinson & Company, 62 Dale Street. MANCHESTER: Hutchinson & Company, 1 North Parade, 
St. Mary’s Parsonage. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : J. H. Bentham & Co., Bentham Buildings, Side. 
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Corrigenda. 


We regret that in the article on the architectural exhibition 
at the R.I.B.A. Galleries, which was published in the June issue 
of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, the publishing offices built from 
the designs of W. and E. Hunt were referred to as “ Donington 
House, Norfolk Street.’’ This should have read ‘‘ 16 Essex Street, 
Publishing Offices for the Illustrated London News and Sketch, 
Ltd., The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, and Eve.” 

Owing to a misprint in the July issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW the name of the contractors for the central heating of 
the Rossall School War Memorial Chapel was incorrectly given as 
Mackenzie and Moncrief. The name should have been Mackenzie 
and Moncur, Ltd. This firm was also responsible for the electric 
lighting of the school. 


The British Museum. 


Some New Acquisitions. 

Among the latest acquisitions of the British Museum is a 
Chinese coffin with scroll ornament belonging to the Ta T’ung 
period, A.D. 527-29. A collection of Egyptian antiquities has 
also been received, including Ushabti figures of unusual design ; 
ivory implements used in the ‘“‘dance of the gods’? to which 
magical properties were attributed; a wooden head-rest with a 
pillar carved in the form of a lion-headed monster devouring a 
gazelle; and a grey granite stele, in relief, of a boy offering 
flowers to his dead mother (eighteenth dynasty). 

Amongst the additions to the manuscript rooms are an 
unusually complete series of manorial court rolls of Lopham, 
Norfolk, 1399-1655; a late thirteenth-century collection of 
alchemical tracts in prose and verse; an autograph song by 
Saint-Saéns; and two series of Indian Mutiny letters and 
papers from the collection of the late Sir George Forrest. 


The National Museums and Galleries 
of London. 


The Tate Gallery is open free daily except on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, when the admission fee is 6d.; the National Portrait 


Gallery is free except on Thursday and Friday, when the charge 
is 6d.; the Wallace Collection is open free daily, including 
Sunday (2p.m. to 5p.m.), excepting Tuesday and Friday, 
when a charge of 6d. is made for admission. 


TRADE AND CRAFT, 
Examples of Woodwork. 


The work of a well-known firm of craftsmen. 


The effective simplicity of decorative woodwork obtained by 
the use of broad surfaces, exquisitely veneered, or grained and 
polished, with the addition of a little line carving, is shown in 
the work of Messrs. E. Pollard and Sons, Ltd., who have just 
published an attractive portfolio of plates illustrating a series 
of decorative schemes which they have recently carried out from 
the designs of architects. In numerous cases the photographs 
are accompanied by measured drawings which add greatly to 
the usefulness of the plates. 

The examples illustrated include boardrooms, showrooms, 
public offices, shop fronts, libraries, and banks. 

Many of the plates are worthy of special attention. For 
instance, in Numbers 1 and 2, a boardroom designed by Mr. 
M. W. Matts, the walls are lined with Italian walnut, introducing 
veneer panels quartered with ebony line and cross-banding to 
the margin. The skirting, architrave, and curb of the fireplace 
are of dull polished marble, and the fireplace is framed with 
fluted Ionic columns finely carved. The effect of the veneer 
panels in this setting is rich and striking. 

Another example is a charming wooden shop front shown 
on plate 9. The front, which is of Georgian character, is made of 
oak, and the upper portion is hung with red tiles of different 
shades. A bold white cornice at the eaves sets off the front to 
advantage. 

Limitations of space prevent us from describing other excellent 
plates, but a copy of the portfolio can be obtained from Messrs. 
Pollard by any architect who cares to communicate with them. 
Their address is St. John Street, Clerkenwell, E.C.1. 


PEACE & NORQUOY, LTD., 


NEW 


The attention of Architects, Education Committees, and others is directed to these Sliding and Folding Partitions, 
which so successfully meet the most exacting requirements that they have been adopte 


600 SCHOOL BOARDS, EDUCATION COMMITTEES, AND COUNTY COUNCILS. 
700 LEADING ARCHITECTS HAVE USED AND RECOMMENDED THEM. 
FIXED IN 3,500 SCHOOLS, COLEEGES, LECTURE] PALES. OTTERS 


OVER 6,000 AT PRESENT IN USE, DEMAND INCREASING. 


Highly approved by the Board of Education and recommended by H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 


ISLINGTON, ANCOATS, MANCHESTER. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT 


SLIDING and 
FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 


For SCHOOLS tee 


By His Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“Partitions,” Manchester. 


Telephone: 


3176 Central. 


by more than 


Illustrated Circular and Estimates Free on receipt of particulars. 
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Electrical installation by Photograph by courtesy of Architects : 
Messrs. Page> Electrical Messrs. Buckland and Haywood. Messrs. Buckland and Haywcod. 


Equipments, Ltd. 


Messrs. W. &) T. Avery's 
Soho Factory, Smethwick 


Messrs. Avery’s new factory has been electrically 
wired by Messrs. Page Electrical Equipments, 
Ltd, Great Charles Street, Birmingham, with 
the Henley Wiring System—the modern method 
of installing electric wires. 


The Architects for the new building were 
Messrs. Buckland and Haywood, Norwich 
Union Chambers, Congreve Street, Birmingham. 


“Modern Electric Wiring,” containing 78 
illustrations of different types of building im 
which the Henley Wiring System has been 
installed, will be sent post'free with pleasure. 


EN LE WIRING 
SYSTEM 
— the Semple, syslom — ned, wunnlutshive ank tninpenist'c 


W. T. HENLEY’S TELEGRAPH WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED, HOLEORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1, 
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Boilers for Horticultural Work. 


How to Prolong their Efficiency. 


The National Radiator Company have issued a folder relating 
to Ideal Britannia Boilers as specially adapted to horticultural 
work. The folder sets forth in a most comprehensive manner 
the reasons why the life of a boiler is considerably shortened, 
despite reasonable attention during the heating season, unless 
adequate measures are taken to preserve it against conditions 
existing during the summer months when it is not in use. 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 Series can now be supplied with double-firing 
doors and with the lifting type of ash-pit door, which is generally 
preferred by horticulturists. 


Floodlighting of Signs and Hoardings. 


Various methods of illumination may be adopted to illuminate 
signs after nightfall of which, perhaps, the most effective is 
floodlighting, and the accompanying reproduction of a night 
photograph of a large sign provides some indication of the 
excellent results obtainable. One of the main advantages of 
this method is the very high degree of visibility accorded to the 
sign when compared with that given by other forms of lighting. 

This sign, together with two other signs, is situated above 
the works of the British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., at Rugby. 

The Mazda Lamp sign, measuring 80 ft. in length, is flood- 
lighted at night by a battery of six B.T.H. projectors. The 
projectors are arranged in a single row on a lower roof at a 
distance of 50 ft. from the sign. For the illumination of the 
B.T.H. monogram sign, illustrated on this page, which measures 
18 ft. across the circle, a similar arrangement is employed. A 
battery of six projectors in a single row is situated at a distance 
of 83 ft. 6in. from the sign. The third sign, 76 ft. in length, is 


illuminated by means of a battery of six B.T.H. projectors 
situated 86 ft. away from the sign. 

Throughout the installation the projectors are provided with 
plain mirror reflectors and are equipped with Mazda gas-filled 
projector lamps. 

Floodlighting is the most adaptable of all systems for the 
illumination of signs and hoardings. Although the best position 


THE B.T.H. MONOGRAM SIGN. 


for the projectors is immediately opposite the object to be 
illuminated, satisfactory results may be obtained by fixing the 
projectors above, below, or to one side of the surface to be 
lighted. In such cases, where the angle at which the beam of 
light is projected on to the illuminated surface is other than 
normal, the area of illumination will be elliptical in form instead 
of circular, but this is easily compensated for by suitably locating 
the units. It is usually possible, and always desirable, to arrange 
the projectors in such a position that the direct rays of light do 
not fall upon any object other than the surface which it is 
(Continued on p. 1x.) 


oT. PHILIP'S SHRIN@ 
ORATORY, BIRMINGHAM 


Messrs. Harrison & Cox, Architects, Birmingham 


HE illustration shows one cf four fine, 
Statuary marble, Corinthian capitals, carved 
by us for the above shrine. These capitals 
surmount Red Languedce marble column shafts 
upon Bleu Belge bases, also supplied and fixed by us. 


name from the material in which the first 

Corinthian capitals were made, viz.: Corinthian 
bronze. This is confirmed by a passage in Pliny, 
XXXIV. Ch. 3, in which, writing cf the double 
portico built by Cneius Octavius in 168 B.c., he 
states “it was called Corinthian from the brazen 
capitals of the pillars.” 


The name Corinthian, thus derived, was retained 
when the capitals were carved in marble, as in the 
Pantheon of Agrippa, 31 B.c. In fine marble we 
carve such capitals to-day. | 


FENNING 


AND COMPANY, LTD. 
Marble and Granite Specialists, 


PALACE WHARF, RAINVILLE ROAD, 
HAMMERSMITH - LONDON - W.6. 


EE is reputed that Corinthian capitals take their 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING. 


Gallery—Bute House, Architect : 
Royal Egyptian Legation. I’. Billeray, Esq. 


DECORATIONS, FURNITURE, anp FURNISHINGS or tue STATE 
APARTMENTS anp H.M. KING FUAD’S PRIVATE SUITE SUPPLIED BY 


aring & Gillow 


164-182 Oxford Street, London, W.1 


Teiephone : Telegrams: 
Museum 5200. And at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, & LANCASTER Warison, JLondon, 
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required to illuminate. By confining the illumination to the 
object surface, both the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
installation are improved. 

The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., Rugby, who were 
the pioneers of floodlighting in this country, have for many 
years devoted much attention to the many problems involved 
in the application of floodlighting to various purposes. They 
have compiled and tabulated all the data necessary for the 
calculation of distances, spacing and intensity of illumination, 
and this information is freely at the disposal of anyone in- 
terested in the illumination of signs, hoardings, public buildings, 
memorials, etc. 


The War Cemetery at Jerusalem. 


The general contractors for the work were E. di A. de Farro & 
Co. (Jerusalem and Cairo), and among the artists, craftsmen, 
and sub-contractors engaged on the work were the following : 
Fenning ‘& Co., Ltd. (mosaic work) ; the Birmingham Guild, Ltd. 
(the bronze doors to the record room). ) 


The Soho Foundry, Birmingham. 


The general contractor was Thomas Rowbotham, and among 
the artists, craftsmen, and sub-contractors engaged on the work 
were the following: Val-de-Travers Paving Co., Ltd. (asphalt) ; 
T. Rowbotham (concrete blocks, partitions and glass, plumbing, 
plastering, joinery, tiling, and water supply); British Reinforced 
Concrete Co. (reinforced concrete) ; Blockleys, Ltd. (bricks) ; 
Brooke and Sons, Ltd. (stone); Rubery Owen & Co. (structural 
steel); Ames and Finnis (tiles); Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd. 
(patent glazing, central heating, casements and window fur- 
niture) ; Marbello, Ltd. (patent flooring) ; G. Page (electric wiring 
and bells); Rowe Bros., Ltd. (sanitary fittings); Walker and 
Worsey, Ltd. (door furniture) ; Marley Bros., Ltd. (folding gates, 
iron staircase, metal and cloakroom fixtures); C. Trumper and 
Sons (decorative plaster and signs). 


No. 16 Essex Street, onan 


The general contractors were W. H. Gaze and Sons, Ltd., and 
among the artists, craftsmen, and sub-contractors engaged on 
the work were the following: Chislett & Co. (stone masonry) ; 
Barrett and Wright, Ltd. (steelwork); Ames and Finnis (facing 
bricks); French Asphalte Co. (asphalt); Air Vent Heater So. 
Ltd. (central heating and hot water); City Plumbing Co., Ltd, 
(plumbing) ; Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd. (steel windows) 
J. W. Singer and Sons, Ltd. (bronze and other metalwork) 
A. E. Davis (metal fittings); A. Bell & Co., Ltd. (faience): 
W. M. Austin & Co., Ltd. (concealed heating) ; Smith, Major and 
Stevens, Ltd. (lifts); Lund Brothers & Co. (electric light), Mr. 
John Linehan, carved, coloured, and tinctured coat-of-arms over 
the centre window on the ground floor. 


Lloyds Bank, Gravelly Hill, Birmingham. 


The general contractors were W. and J. Webb, and among the 
artists, craftsmen, and sub-contractors engaged on the work 
were the following : W. J. Bloye (stonecarving) ; W. and J. Webb 
(excavations, foundation, dampcourse, office fittings and water 
supply, and part of reinforced concrete); Birmingham and 
Midland Counties Val-de-Travers Paving Co., Ltd. (asphalt); 
Empire Stone Co., Ltd. (concrete blocks); British Reinforced 
Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd. (reinforced concrete) ; Brockleys, 
Ltd. (bricks); Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. (stone); Rubery, Owen 
& Co. (structural steel) ; Hartshill Brick and Tile Co., Ltd. (tiles) ; 
J. H. Walker, Ltd. (glass) ; Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd. (central 
heating and boilers); Griffin Foundry, Ltd. (grates, sanitary 
fittings, and mantels) ; Butler and Dickinson (electric wiring and 
bells and telephones); Smith and Ansell (electric light fixtures) ; 
Alfred Brown & Co., Ltd. (door furniture) ; Chubb & Co. (fireproof 
doors); C. Trumper and Sons (plaster); Marley Bros, Ltd. 
(metalwork) ; David French (stonework); Craven Dunhill & Co. 
(tiling); Birmingham Guild, Ltd. (signs). 


, 
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GENTLEMAN (Architect), with unique experience as decorative designer, 
desires position with firm of good standing as designer and consultant 
adviser. Write Box 177. 


yo COUNTRY HOUSE =: 
LIGHTING & HEAT 


VUDTUNCTEUCLT ACES CTE TTT TTT Pre 


We have over 21 years’ experience in the design of complete 
installations for Electric Lighting, Heating, and Power pur- 
poses. Our installations have been remarkably successful 
in giving complete satisfaction to our numerous clients. 
We stake our reputation on our work continuing to give 
satisfaction after completion, and make it our business to 
see that it does so. 


We invite your inquiries, and will be pleased to furnish estimates 
for the erection of plants in any part of the country. 


H. J. CASH & CO., LTD. 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Telephone: Victoria 4490 & 4491. 
SUUUDANEANTANUANDOODOCUANOOUOUUOOODANOAUOAUTAOOAOAUVAODUOOOUGHUOOOUAOOOEOOUOEOEOHOOEOOOEOOOOUOOOHEUOUUOODEADAOUAOTONTOOUO TS 


SUULUANVOUOUOQUOTUOOUCTEOCUOUOUCUATOUEOCUCTOCUECTOCTOCTOUTEOTOOTEODOU ETAT ECOSOC EOE 
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Remember the name Baldwin 
when thinking of hinges 


There are two dis- 
tinct kinds of hinges 
— there are the ordi- 
nary hinges and there 
are © Baldwin’s.’ 


If you specify “hinges” 
you get anything ; if you 
specify “ Baldwin’s” you 
get a Hinge with sealed- 
ends to keep the pin in 
and the dust and damp 
out ; a Hinge that fills the 
bill for interior or exterior 
use; a Hinge that lasts 
longer than the door itself ; 
a Hinge that never - 
squeaks, wears stiff or 

works loose; a Hinge 
My that is worth while in 
Cttayy terms of pounds, shillings 
and pence. 


BALDWINS 


CAST IRON 


BUTTS & HINGES 


Don’t say “ hinges ’’— say ““ BALDWIN’S Hinges.” 


Made in all sizes. 
mongers, etc. 


“Uy, j 
“iy 


“Ul 


“itty 


Obtainable from Builders’ Merchants, Iron- 
If any aifficulty, write to Sole Manufacturers :— 


BALDWIN, SON & CO. LTD, STOURPORT. 
AVNONADRISCHNIANGDYNGLNAAUECCCCALCC CLC ceUTAOMUTTILUNTAODINGUNTCRDB STONES NU rAsD Di sonnn si BL{SO0 DNNMAII01 
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A huge retaining wall of concrete made impervious to the penetration of water by the integral 
addition of ‘“Colemanoid” is a hall-mark of sound construction. The time saved on 
large-scale constructional work as the ‘‘Colemanoid” walls rise, means no little economy. 
The section of wall shown in the illustration on this page is from a progress photograph 
of the work on the New Empire Theatre in Leicester Square, now in course of con- 
struction. The site of the work is well worth a visit. Write for my “Mass Concrete 


Specifications.” 


Regent House, 
Regent Street, e 
London, W.r1. 


Lets ain: | Lhomas W. Lamb: 
Associated Architects | Frank Matcham & Company. 


Contractors: F. D. Huntington, Ltd. 
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REPAIR COSTS 


largely depend on the proper selection of 


SUITABLE MATERIALS 


ELECTRIC WIRING 


may have to be done again in a year 


or two if unsuitable Cables are installed. 


There is no appreciable extra cost if you use 


“C.M.A.” 


Reg. Trade Mark Nos. 422219-20-21. 


- “NONAZO” casLes 


See the design Reg. Trade Mark No. 458865. 
is on the label. 


and the results are certain. 
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Makers of ‘*C.M.A.”> and ‘‘NONAZO”’ Cables. 


The Anchor Cable Co. Ltd. AS Greengate and Irwell Rubber AG Pongo on Wire Co. and 
+e o. Ltd. miths, Ltd. 

ee i cree Site ae W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works The Macintosh Cable Co. Ltd. 
Ain Co. ea ean OOS uC: Co. Ltd. Pirelli-General Cable Works, Ltd. 


: ; The India Rubber, Gutta-Percha, St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co. Ltd. 
The Gratgpark: Electric Coble Co. and Telegraph Works Co, Lid) Siemens Brothers 6.0) 1 


; Copyright 
$ EBS 


H ee Johnson & Phillips, Ltd. Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd. 
5 Dieses The Enfield Cable Works, Ltd. Liverpool Electric Cable Co. (formerly Western Electric Co. Ltd.). 
; res W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Union Cable Co. Ltd. 


: of the C.M.A, 


: 
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Advt. of The Cable Makers’ Association, Sardinia House, Sardinia Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Recent 


AND REVIEWS. 


Books. 


A WORKROOM DESIGNED BY KURT FELLER (STUTTGART). 


From ‘“‘ Farbige Wohnvéume der Neuzeit.” 


House Decoration. 


anen - Dekoration. 
Alexander Koch. 


July and August 1926. Darmstadt: Verlagsanstalt 


These two numbers of the handsome folio publication devoted 
0 furniture and furnishings of the house are mainly concerned 
vith the works of two English architects, Barry Parker and 
john D. Clarke. The illustrations are numerous, many of them 
eing large page plates. 


‘arbige Wohnraume der Neuzeit. Edited by ALEXANDER Kocu. 
Darmstadt: Verlagsanstalt Alexander Koch. Large 8vo, pp. 20, 


coloured plates 63, and 76 half-tone illustraticns + pp. 8. Marks 72. 


This is a practical and well-got-up volume illustrative of the 
1ew ideas of colour decoration in the house. Wallpapers do 
lot appear, and plain walls or panelled coloured walls serve as a 
vackground for the coloured curtains, carpets, furniture coverings 
ind bookshelves and furniture generally. Pictures and sculpture 
ire not relied on, the principle being that everything in the 
‘ooms shall serve as coloured decoration. The numerous colour 
schemes are ingenious, and sometimes an artistic result is achieved. 
Che colour reproductions in themselves are admirable, and the 
works of more than a hundred architects and decorators are 
seen to advantage in these illustrations. The architects and 
lecorators are practitioners in Vienna, Budapest, Berlin, Munich, 


Dusseldorf, Mannheim and other cities, so that a comprehensive 
view of this new domestic colour movement is obtainable. 


Das Haus eines Kunstfreundes. Darmstadt: Verlagsanstalt Alexander 
Koch. Large 4to, pp. 12 and 16 + illus. 150. 

This house of friends of art is the house of Alexander Koch 
the art publisher. It is a compendium of modern German art, 
for it includes examples of the leading modern sculptors and 
painters, those of the latter being reproduced in colour. There 
are many of these examples and their disposal as seen in the 
pictures of the arrangement of the house denotes the highest 
faculty in its owner as the assembler of beautiful things. The 
ereat success of Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration as one of the 
leading art magazines of the world is explained by this power of 
assemblage possessed by its editor-publisher-proprietor. It is 
not, however, as a record of its contents that this account of 
the house of the friends of art is of importance. In the fore- 
front is the interest of the house itself. Of all the illustrations 
I have seen of German houses, none shows greater comfort, nor 
better taste, inside and out. It misses the extravagance of much 
German domestic architecture and conforms to the demand for 
simplicity in elegance. Its furniture is comfortable and not 
arty; its decorations are simple and unobtrusive; its domestic 
service is admirable; and in its fittings all the best in German 
craftsmanship has been exploited. This adequate account isa 
book which every domestic architect and decorator will be glad 
to see and study. KINETON PARKES, 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


The Safety of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


The Safety of St. Paul’s. By Canon ALEXANDER. 
Murray. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


London: John 


The public memory, so varied is its fare from day to day in the 
press, is not tenacious of the facts about any one particular matter, 
so that Canon Alexander’s little book is useful as a reminder that 
works of repair have been going on at St. Paul’s in a continuous 
series and on a definite plan ever since 1907; and particularly 
since 1913 has the aim been threefold: solidifying of the interior 
of the dome-piers, replacing defective masonry, and substituting 
bronze for iron cramps in the stonework. It has been since 
those days the deliberate policy to postpone any operations to 
deal with the foundations until such a time as the soundness 
of the superstructure has been reasonably assured. And this 
policy has had the approval of the final report of the last 
Commission, which was appointed by the Dean and Chapter to 
assist the deliber- 
ations of their [fF RINNE 
own architect, | 
Mr. Macartney, | 
and his stattwatew 
a period when | 
the public interest 
had been some- 
what too suc- 
cessfully  stimu- 
latedscom aise. a 
question of the | 
Sta bulkityesoe 
the structure, and 
uneasiness, if not 
alarm, was ex- 
pressed in many 
Qiu amitensn alee 
Commission’s 
sober and care- 
ful report depre- | ‘ ; 
Ca Led, sp anmic == — 
while underlining | poe 
the view that if 
NOMS te pis nad 
been or were 
being taken, the 
condition of the | 
building must 
have become pro- 
gressively worse 
WH Cr) a ey easy. 
real danger point 
would have been 
reached. The most valuable contribution by the Commission 
was the initiation of an elaborate and minute series of surveys 
and measurements by means of which the movements of the 
structure have been able to be tabulated. The public would 
like to be further assured that these periodic takings of 
temperature of the patient are being maintained. The issue 
of an occasional bulletin on this matter would be welcome. 
Personally, we have never been able to subscribe to the opinions 
of those who hold that only heroic measures could retrieve a 
dangerous situation. It is, after all, reasonable to suppose that 
the distinguished men who, after mature and detailed inquiries, 
were able to issue a reassuring report, are to be relied upon in 
preference to those able theorists who have not had the same 
opportunities of studying the actual facts in the building itself. 
It is to be remembered that they are staking their reputations, 
and that it is always safer to say a building will fall than that 
it will not. In the latter case every day your opinion is in 
jeopardy. 

Canon Alexander’s little book consists of the reprint of a 
number of addresses which he has given from time to time 
on the subject, together with his written appeals to the Times, 
and the report of the commission of experts. This would have 
been more intelligible if diagrammatic plans and sections had 
been included, 
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Honesty and Small Houses. 


The Smaller House of Today. By GoRDON ALLEN, F.R.I.B.A, Londo} 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price tos. 6d. net, 


One may well wonder how it is that there are so may 
atrocious houses disfiguring all the fair places in the country seei 
the number of books that are being published today tell 
people how, what, where, and why to build nice, sensible, order 
labour-saving houses. To this mass of literature Mr. Allen }, 
added a lucid and plentifully illustrated volume, and such 
typical product of the age is this volume that it almost possess 
historical significance. We doubt if Mr. Allen himself is awa 
of the extent to which he makes a virtue of necessity, tl 
necessity being to conform to the feminine ideal of a perfe 
labour-saving house. 

For instance, there is the panic about mouldings. No matt 
that mouldings are a source of beauty, they are also dust-tray 
and, as suc 
taboo. = “Insix 
the house,” sa’ 
Mr. Allen, “y 
shall banis 
dust - collectiy 
mouldings ay 
other  expensi 
complications 
And so_ inten 
has this woma 
fed obsessic 
against mouldin 
become that 
read: “No u 
necessary orn 
ment or moul 
ing should 
allowed to inte 
fere with t! 
sturdiness of _ 
stack.” Perso 
ally we can thir 
of a few bri 
stacks whos 
sturdiness is ve 
much interfer 
with by orn 
ment and moul 
ing, and thi 
are all the mo 
beautiful for 
But who wan 
beauty today 
If beauty saves labour she is welcome, if she causes it sl 
may not cross the threshold; nevertheless we must preter 
to want beauty and so we practise self-deceit. Mr. All 
practises it when he says: “Consider, for instance, a simp] 
unbroken roof. Nothing in a house is more advantageous 
economical.” True, “it looks restful and dignified ’’ —it mé 
do so—“it is more beautiful than an elaboration of gable 
hips and valleys, which are so difficult to make waterproc 
and so costly to construct and to keep in repair.” There 
the falseness of the argument. Beauty is not a matter of hi 
and valleys, or of unbrokenness or simplicity. A simple ro 
or a be-hipped and be-valleyed roof may be beautiful or 
may be ugly; a fact of which Mr. Allen must be as well awa 
as. Iam. But Mr. Allen is also aware that the cut-about ro 
is more costly and requires more skilful workmanship, and — 
he makes a grand virtue of a necessity, and says that t) 
simple roof is more beautiful. 

For goodness’ sake let us be honest. We must cut our co 
according to our cloth, and the cloth today is plain and no! 
too beautiful. Mr. Allen shows us how, despite these limitatior 
a very comely coat may be made. Let us, then, leave it at the 
and not perjure ourselves by pretending that more elabora 
coats are less beautiful because they are more costly and ne‘ 
more brushing to keep them clean. 
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The Spirit of Umbrian Art. 


‘mbria Santa. By CorraApo Ricci. Translated by H.C.Stewarr. With 
_ 35 illustrations. London: Faber and Gwyer, 1927. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
This delightful book, published in its Italian form in Milan 

1 1926, connects itself with the centenary that year of the Saint 
f Assisi. Very properly, however, the author commences his 
tudy with the rule of St. Benedict; and shows how that great 
aint, an “Umbrian of noble birth,’’ came forward at a terrible 
yoment of European history to arrest the universal ruin which 
lowed the barbarian inroads, and to reawaken study, art, 
nd agriculture. 

The succeeding chapters, devoted to the study of St. Francis, 
reat of Franciscan landscape and Franciscan visions in pages 
ull of appreciative sympathy, giving us the spirit of that won- 
erful Franciscan legend, and including some brief account of 
it. Dominic. But critically, the most interesting chapters are 
hose succeeding, which deal with Umbrian art in the creation 
f three famous masters—Perugino, Pintoricchio, and Luca 
ignorelli. While fully appreciating the art of Perugino—its 
veauty of form and colour, its wide expanse of Umbrian land- 
cape—Dr. Ricci is hardly fair to that really great decorator, 
intoricchio, whom he describes as “becoming poorer in spirit 
s he paints richer raiment.” But in the next chapter the author 
loes full justice to that great master of the human form, the 
rue precursor of Michelangelo, Luca Signorelli, in his marvellous 
rescoes of Orvieto Cathedral. 

The illustrations are admirably reproduced and well chosen ; 
o much so that it seems a pity that here—as so often—a little 
nore care could not be given to their placing, those on the three 
nasters just mentioned appearing in most cases in the chapters 
weceding. The translation is well rendered, though there are 
yecasional slips, as when the Emperor arrives at Perugia with 
even hundred horses (obviously horsemen ?), to which two more, 
‘covered with gold brocade,’ were added next day; while it 
s difficult to see how, “the fate of the Borgias approaching,”’ 
intoricchio could have gone to work for Lorenzo de Medici, who 
vad died in the century preceding. These are, however, smaller 
oints ; and the volume is a delightful one, which will appeal to 
he lovers (and there are many) of Umbria and St. Francis. 

SELWYN BRINTON. 


The Lesser Known Architecture of London. 


jome Lesser Known Architecture of London. By James Burrorp, 
A.R.I.B.A., and J. D. M. Harvey, B.A. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. 
Price rss. net. 

The title of this slim, but charming, quarto is no doubt 
rompted by a natural modesty, or it may be that the authors 
re thinking only of those busy workers and curious visitors that 
rowd our London streets, but to whom the ancient heart of 
-ondon is unrevealed. Certain it is that to those who love the 
reat city and all the sometime villages and sylvan places which it 
as absorbed, the beauties shown in the pages of this book are old 
riends, every one of them. They are the precious relics of the 
ast, precious beyond price, and the modern world passes them 
y, unless it pauses now and then to consider them as eligible 
uilding sites. It was a happy thought to collect some seventy 
leasant photographs, reproduced for the most part with a skill 
efitting their subjects, to serve the twofold purpose of introducing 
heir rare charm to those who know them not, and to give to 
hose who already cherish them a delightful reminder and a 
alued record. 

The pictures are presented in no scheme and almost without 
omment. We do not disparage the publication by saying that 
he twenty-odd pages of letterpress scarcely do justice to their 
heme. The views lose nothing by the absence of learned com- 
nent, but the supreme excellence of these little architectural 
ompositions by masters of the art deserve the tribute of real 
loquence, and the tragedy of their passing—for some are even 
iow under the shadow of destruction—calls for a few words of 
legiac quality. An eighteenth-century author would have put 
1S thoughts into metrical form, and an eighteenth-century reader 
vould have expected nothing less. . 

We welcome most the view of Well Hall, the neglected home of 
he Roper family, and some delightful combinations of atmo- 
pheric charm and architectural simplicity at the Foundling 
lospital, which, alas! will soon be lost to Londoners. The 


Recent Books. 


Chancellor’s Lodging, at Eltham, a house of happy memories 
to the writer, some pretty studies at Blackheath, and a skilful 
presentment of the little summerhouse at the ‘‘Spaniards,” 
Hampstead, are very attractive. Georgian doorways and wrough t- 
iron gates are given us in plenty, and bring back with a strange 
intimacy and directness that age of restful comfort, of dignity, 
and of proportion that seems to have spared none of these 
pleasant human qualities for these days of mechanism and deep 
disquiet. Perhaps it was to emphasize an obvious lesson that the 
authors have given at the close a series of tombs and _ head- 
stones, from St. Margaret’s, Lee, and others of our older church- 
yards, that stand as a lasting reproach to the monumental mason 
who trades today in his Italian wares. Requiescant in pace. 
WALTER H. GODFREY. 


Prints and Etchings. 
How to Distinguish Prints. Edited by HesketH Huprparp, R.O.I. Pub- 
lished by the Print Society. Price 5s. net. Edition de Luxe, £2 2s. net. 
Famous Etchings. from Durer to Whistler. Edited by R. A. WALKER. 
Published by Halton and Truscott Smith, Ltd. Price 5s. net. 

The Print Society is a private international society of etchers 
and print collectors, with headquarters near Salisbury, which 
exists for the purpose of encouraging interest in print-making 
and collecting by means of exhibitions and lectures, and by 
occasionally publishing contributions to the library of print lore. 

The present notice relates to its third publication, which has 
for its chief objects fresh captures from the ranks of the 
uninitiated and the assistance of those already interestéd, but 
without executive experience, to a fuller appreciation of the more 
subtle qualities which distinguish the members of the print 
family one from another. 

The manner of classification is simple and direct, the various 
processes being grouped under three main headings, which are 
subdivided into brief chapters or treatises, written and illustrated 
by an exponent of the particular method dealt with, whilst each 
illustration is amplified by microphotographic enlargements of a 
portion of the original plate or block, together with its complement 
upon the proof. In this way cause and effect may be studied at a 
glance, so that the book serves as an authoritative introduction 
to a whole range of intricate hand processes which, as the 
illustrations show, are practised with distinction by British 
artists of today. 

The study of all these details of technique should prove fascinat- 
ing enough for anyone, but if the cultivation of a discriminating 
taste for prints be desired, the student would do well to remember 
that technical perfection alone can never produce a work of art. 

Mr. Hesketh Hubbard, the editor and founder of the Print 
Society, contributes a short historical survey, with special 
reference to chronology, in which he shows that the process of 
print-making from metal plates originated, like much of the 
architectural detail of the Italian Renaissance, in the workshops 
of the goldsmiths and metal workers, who took rough proofs on 
damped paper of their engraved designs. 

An ample bibliography adds to the value of the book for the 
student, who no doubt would benefit still further from the posses- 
sion of a copy of the limited édition de luxe, in which the principal 
illustrations are original signed artists’ proofs. The price of these 
—two guineas each—does not seem excessive for what must be 
expensive productions, and it is to be hoped that this edition 
will not escape the notice of patrons and others who can afford 
to indulge their tastes in directions barred to many who are 
seeking ways to economize. 


In his foreword to Famous Etchings, Folio 1, the editor, 
Mr. R. A. Walker, points out that all the world loves a coloured 
image; hence its preference for painting, and comparative 
neglect of the graphic arts and sculpture. 

The folio contains good illustrations of a dozen famous prints, 
mostly old favourites, made familiar through repeated reproduc- 
tion in the past, and, on looking it through, one is tempted to 
speculate as to how much, at least, of the present-day neglect on 
the part of the public may be due to its desire for something 
fresh. Signs are not wanting of an increasing interest in the work 
of contemporary artists, and perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that before long publishers will be tempted to encourage this 
tendency as a means of providing fresh scope for their enterprise. 

LESLIE GLENCROSS. 
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installed, it is permanent, and all redecorating expense is eliminated. Vitrolite Cushoard lined with: Vitralite and 
can be etched with a design in any colour to harmonize with a particular scheme Vitrolite Shelves. 

of decoration. As it is fixed to walls by mastic, there are no exposed screws 

to collect dirt and so spoil the effect obtained from the large panels. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO, Uxares 


Se2eloNiGoan@N STREET, LONDON. SW. 


AGENTS.—BELFAST : William D. Ryall, 38 Scottish Provident Buildings, Donegal Square West. BIRMINGHAM: E. E. Ingram, 

55 Chamber of Commerce Building, New Street. DUBLIN : J. L. Smallman, Ltd., 3 William’s Row, Off Bachelors’ Walk. GLASGOW : 

Shanks & Co., Ltd., 189 West George Street. HOVE: J. H. Almond, 4 Adelaide Crescent. LEEDS: W. A. Chambers, Park Chambers, 

Park Cross Street. LIWERPOOL: Hutchinson & Company, 62 Dale Street! MANCHESTER: Hutchinson & Company, | North Parade, 
St. Mary’s Parsonage. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : J. H. Bentham & Co., Bentham Buildings, Side. 
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‘Tallis’s London Street Views. 


Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s article, No. xxxvu1, on Bishopsgate 
Street Within, has been unavoidably omitted from this issue of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW Owing to lack of space. The article 
will, however, appear in the October issu2. 


Obituary. 


It is with much regret that we record the death, at the com- 
paratively early age of fifty-six, of Mr. J. H. Kerner-Greenwood, 
the managing director of Messrs. Kerner-Greenwood & Co., Ltd., 
of King’s Lynn. 

A man of keen business ability, genial and enthusiastic, 
he captivated all who were privileged to know him. He was a 
skilful advertiser, and published many attractive advertisements 
of ‘‘Pudlo,” the well-known cement waterproofing material 
produced by his firm. His excellent taste in the graphic arts 
was revealed in the use he made of etchings by such old masters 
as Piranesi and Meryon, as well as the drawings of the best of 
our modern artists, to illustrate many of these advertisements. 


The Midland Building ‘Trades Exhibition. 
And the Perfect Middle-Class Home. 


One of the events at this exhibition, which will be held at 
Bingley Hall, Birmingham, from September 5 to September 17, 
will be some conferences of specialists in dwelling-house con- 
struction, the aim being to recommend the best plans and 
practical ideas for “the perfect middle-class home.’ During the 
conferences there will be discussions on technical aspects of 
current progress ; private enterprise in building ; electricity in the 
home; modern uses of building materials; domestic decoration ; 
power and light for the factory ; equipment for the perfect home ; 
and building economics. 


Two New War Memorials. 


The Bishop of Exeter recently dedicated in the parish church 
of Paignton a reredos erected by the American family of Chapin 
to the memory of their ancestor, Samuel Chapin, who was bap- 
tized (1598) and married (1623) in the church. The reredos 
has been erected from the designs of Mr. W. D. Carée, F.S.A,, 
and incorporates some fragments of the reredos which existed 
in Samuel Chapin’s day. 


General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, Colonel of the Sherwood 
Foresters (Notts and Derby Regiment), recently unveiled a war 
memorial in the Market Place at Alfreton, Derbyshire, to the men 
of the town who fell in the Great War. The monument is the work 
of Mr. W. Aumonier, of Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, and 
has cost £2,600. It is 18 ft. high and is built of Portland stone 
on a base of Yorkshire stone. At the summit there are two 
full-length figures in bronze, one of which represents a soldier. 
with a rifle in the left hand, while the right arm is encircled 
round the figure of a little girl. The Bishop of Southwell 
dedicated the monument. 


The Ruins of Kenilworth Abbey. 


Some years ago excavations revealed some of the size and 
beauty of the ruined Abbey of Kenilworth, but they were 
abandoned owing to lack of funds. The ruins are now in danger 
of serious damage from exposure, and it is proposed to cover up 
all except the outstanding features, the latter to be protected 
by a fence. It has been suggested that the articles brought to 
light should form the nucleus of a Kenilworth museum. The 
abbey was founded in the reign of Henry I and has long been a 
ruin. In 1793 workmen carrying out excavations discovered 
part of an aisle, together with pillars and other ornaments of 
architectural beauty. In 1840 traces of the chapter house were 
unearthed. In the excavations of 1922 many ancient articles 
of a domestic character were found, and skeletons of supposed 
Abbey dignitaries were reinterred with religious ceremony. 


MARBLE LOADING DEPOT, ITALY. 


KHARMER & BRINDLEY 2 


MARBLE QUARRY OWNERS AND 


WORKERS 


63 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1 
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Smoking Room S.S.‘ Avelona”’ Decorated and Furnished by 

Blue Star Line (1920) Lid. Waring & Guillow, Lid., under 
Builders : the direction (for the Blue Star 

Messrs. John Brown & Co., Lid. Line) of Str Charles Allom. 
Glasgow. 
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aring & Gillow 


164-182 Oxford Street, London, W.1 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 


The Scottish National War Memorial. 
Designed by Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., R.S.A. 


Among the contractors, artists, and craftsmen engaged on the 
work were the following : Neil McLeod and Sons (mason work) ; 
Stuart’s Granolithic Co. (reinforced concrete work) ; Mackenzie 
and Moncur, Ltd. (heating and lighting); Val de Travers Co. 
(roof asphalt work) ; Allan and Sons (Ailsa Craig floor) ; Nathaniel 
Grieve (joiner); William Stewart (plaster work); Phyliss M. 
Bone (modelling and carving); Percy Portsmouth (sculptured 
figure). Figure of St. Michael (modelled by Mrs. Meredith Williams 
and made by W. and A. Clow); bronze reliefs on walls of the 
shrine (Mr. and Mrs. Meredith Williams) ; bronze panels dedicated 
to various services (Alex. Carrick) ; Thos. Hadden (wrought-iron 
entrance gates); processional frieze (designed by Mr. Meredith 
Williams, executed by Mrs. Meredith Williams, and cast by 
Singer and Son, Ltd.); altar (Mrs. Meredith Williams) ; carved 
capitals to vault (Thomas Beattie); window in S.E. corner of 
south front (designed and executed by Douglas Strachan) ; 
sculptured stone panel to the Mercantile Marine (C. Pilkington 
Jackson) ; bronze relief to the padres (Mrs. Kennedy). 


Barclays Bank, 160 Piccadilly. 
Designed by W. Curtis Green, A.R.A. 


The general contractors were Ashby and Horner, and among 
the artists, craftsmen, and sub-contractors employed on the work 
were the following: Ashby and Horner (bank fittings); J. M. 
Pirie & Co., Ltd., and the Birmingham Guild, Ltd. (bronze and 
ironwork); Chubb and Sons (strong-room fittings); F. Geere 
Howard, Ltd. (electric lighting); 5. Goto (lacquer work to bank 
fittings). 


Oil Fuel for Central Heating. 


The National Radiator Company, Limited, have just issued a 
pamphlet dealing with the application of oil-burning equipment 
to Ideal sectional boilers and showing several illustrations of 
typical systems. The use of oil fuel for central heating has 
developed considerably in recent years, and Ideal boilers are now 
being operated both singly and in batteries in conjunction with 
various types of oil burners. The architect and heating engineer 
should therefore be familiar with the latest developments in this 
direction, and a copy of the pamphlet will be gladly sent to any 
reader on request. 

Mr. Gordon Jeeves has planned an elevation of the new display 
rooms and offices for the company. The site selected for the new 
building is at the corner of Great Marlborough Street and Argyll 
Street, and provides for a seven-storey building in granite, a 
feature of the elevation being a bronze and enamel frieze which, 
by a special system of floodlighting, will be plainly visible during 
the hours of darkness. 

The cost of the work will be in the region of £75,000, and the 
contractors are’ Messrs. Perry & Co. (Bow), Ltd., 56 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


Salina Structural Work. 


The first number of the Venesta technical series describes in 
full the structural uses of plymax. Plymax is a combination of 
wood and metal, and consists of a plywood core faced with thin 
sheet metal aluminium or other metals. It is suitable for many 
constructional and decorative purposes. This booklet also gives 
full details of the methods of working, thicknesses, curves, and 
so forth. The brochure is a well-produced handbook, intended 
to be of interest and help to all users of plymax, and to 
those who might contemplate using it. A copy will be sent to 
architects or anyone interested on application to Venesta, Ltd., 
t Great Tower Street, E.C.3. 
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OIL FUEL HEATING AT 
| WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


| Hadens have received instruction and are 
installing FIVE OIL-O-MATIC OIL 
| “BURNERS “forthe Heating Plan atthe 


. above. 
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60 KINGSWAY, 
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OIL-O-MATIC OIL FUEL BURNERS 


FOR 
HEATING BOILERS. 


a 
These burners are 


AUTOMATIC, EFFICIENT, CLEAN, 
SAFE, SILENT, AND ECONOMICAL. 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


HEATING INSTALLATION WITH 
OIL FUEL BURNERS BY 


HADENS. 
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BOOKLET, “WHAT IT MEANS TO THE 
ARCHITECT,” ON APPLICATION. 
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Composition F loorings. 


The Magnesian Flooring Materials ee have issued to 
the building trade a booklet on composition flooring, setting 
forth the adv antages claimed from the magnesian compositions. 
The Association will be glad to send to interested persons a copy 
of the booklet on application to 106 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 


Examples of Woodwork. 


We regret that owing to a misprint in the August issue of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, a reference was made to “Messrs. 
FE. Pollard and Sons, Ltd.,”’ in describing the decorative schemes 
illustrated in an attractive SeaUeNS of plates recently published. 
This portfolio shows the work of Messrs. E. Pollard & Co., 
Ltd., the well-known firm of storefitters and builders, of St. 
John Street, Clerkenwell, E.C.r. 


The Illumination of a Kentish Church. 


The Church of St. Mary the Virgin at Ashford, Kent, has adopted 
electric lighting. The architecture is a combination of the Deco- 
rated and Perpendicular styles, with traces here and there of Nor- 
man or Early English, which can be observed in the arches of the 
south transept and in the circular characters of the pillars and the 
mouldings at the base of the capitals of the southern choir arcade. 

In a church of such historical interest it was recognized that it 
would be difficult to instal a system of electric lighting without 
first of all giving very special consideration to the scheme to be 
adopted. It was decided that the lighting must serve the dual 
purpose of providing adequate light for the congregation and also 
bring out the structural details of the ancient pile. In this 
connection the Rev. Hy. Blackburne, D.S.O., M.C., took the 
course of consulting Capt. A. Mayne, M.I.E.E., of Aldershot, who, 
in collaboration with the Illuminating Engineering Department 
of the General Electric Co., Ltd., of Magnet House, Kingsway, 
W.C.2, drew up a scheme for floodlighting the chancel, nave, and 
transepts by means of “Gecoray”’ floodight projectors equipped 
with 150 w. and 200 w. white Osram gasfilled lamps. 


The lighting of the nave is carried out by these units installed 
at clerestory level nearly 40 ft. from floor level, each being focused 
by means of adjustable brackets attached to the transverse 
beams at a suitable angle to light the pews on opposite sides of 
the nave. The effect obtained is that there is no glare or dazzle 


THE NAVE ILLUMINATION BY ‘“‘GECORAY”’ FLOOD- 
LIGHT REFLECTORS AND WHITE OSRAM LAMPS: 


in the eyes of the congregation, yet a soft illumination of even 

intensity renders the smallest type or print legible in the pews. 

The choir stalls are illuminated on the same lines as the nave, 
(Continued on p. 1x) 


THE MEN AND THE WORK. 


ILFORD WAR MEMORIAL HALL, ESSEX. 
1,160 NAMES CUT IN BIANCO MARBLE TABLETS. 
Messrs. C. J. Dawson, Son and Allardyce, Architects. 
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The Natural Colour, Tone, Texture 
and the many subtle Shades of 


Encuisu Facinc Brick AND 


Hanp-Mapr Roormc TILe 


give a pleasure to the observer 
which no other material can 
provide. 


At little, if any, increase in cost, 
brick, owing to its adaptability, 
allows the construction of every 
conceivable form and proportion. 


Whether palace or humble cottage, 
theatre or bridge, the graceful 


lines obtainable are _ greatly 
enhanced by the wonderful 
colours and _ surface shadows 


provided only by brick. 


Strength, too, is there to with- 


stand crushing and _ tension 


stresses. 


In the showrooms of 


W.T. Lamb & Sons, 


Brick and Tile Manufacturers, 


43 Shoe Lane (Holborn Circus), E.C.4 
Telephone: Central 9091 (5 lines). 


Bricks and Tiles of almost every 
type made in England are built 
up to assist Architects, Engineers 
and the prospective Builder. 


BRICK HAS WITHSTOOD THE 
TEST OF TIME 


and has not been found wanting. 
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N the catalogue of Devon Fires there are 
if many that will help you with your period 
interiors, and there are many that will help 
you with your modern interiors. ‘There is a 
Devon Fire that would bring charm to a 
council house and one that would grace an 
old country mansion. In all, there are 130 
designs and 350 colours. ‘These Devon Fires 
are as efficient as they are elegant. ‘They burn 
fuel down to an ash-powder. They save coal 
bills. ‘They radiate a maximum of heat, and 


they are clean, tidy, and labour saving. 
WRITE FOR THE DEVON CATALOGUE. 


The 130 Devon designs range in price 
from £5 6s. retail and upwards. A 
catalogue would be a useful thing to 
have by you. Let us send you one. 


THE DEVON FIRE 


CANDY & CO., LTD., 87 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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the richness of the architecture and carved woodwork being 
brought out to the fullest extent and revealing the beauties of 
the church to a remarkable degree. 

The fifteenth-century “Fogge”’ 
century “Athol brass” 


and the fourteenth- 
of the death of the 


tomb, 


commemorative 


THE NAVE AND CHANCEL LIGHTING. 


Countess of Athol on October 22, 1375, are amongst the most 
cherished of the antiquities of this church. 

As before mentioned, the scheme was conceived with the view 
not only of providing an efficient system of lighting, but of 


retaining intact, and without spoliation, the precious and irreplace- 
able beauties of the architecture and decorative features. The 
view of the lighting of the chancel and reredos shows how this 
was accomplished by installing floodlight projectors on the 
eastern side of the main chancel pillars. Three “Gecoray”’ pro- 
jectors are fixed to each pillar out of sight of the congregation 
and directed at suitable angles so as to bathe the altar and reredos 
with a sea of uniform light from the 200 w. white Osram gas- 
filled lamps with which the projectors are equipped. The north 
and south transepts are illuminated in a similar manner to the 
nave. Two floodlight projectors, each equipped with 150 w. 
white Osram lamps, are installed on the top of the rood to illu- 
minate the surmounting cross and the rich golden decorated roof, 

The gallery seating accommodation called for special considera- 
tion as it was necessary to provide a system of illumination for 
lighting the actual gallery itself, and also the seating accom- 
modation underneath it running parallel with the nave. The 
over-gallery lighting was accomplished by installing a number 
of specially designed spun aluminium “Gecoray”’ reflector units 
fitted with glazed doors of special diffusing glass—each equipped . 
with one 150 w. lamp. Underneath the gallery, the roof of 
which slopes inwards towards the nave, specially designed 
“Gecoray” octagonal units, 12 in. across and fitted with special 
diffusing glass panels at the sides, with glazed hinged doors at 
the base, are installed. These are fitted with 150 w. white 
Osram bowl-sprayed lamps, and provide even and well-diffused 
illumination. 

Messrs. Hayward & Co., of Ashford, were the contractors 
responsible for the installation, which was carried out under the 
personal supervision of Mr. G. Dowling. 


SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR NEW BUILDING IN BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW. 
AN exhibition of the eight plans submitted in the final competition 

will be held in the Engineers Institute, 39 Elmbank Crescent, Glasgow, 
from August 29 to September 8, to which exhibition the public are invited. 
Hours 1o to 5 daily. Admission Free. 209 


GENTLEMAN (Architect), with unique experience as decorative designer, 
desires position with firm of good standing as designer and consultant 
adviser. Write Box 177. 
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as used in Barclays Bank, 160 
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IN COLOUR AND WOOD FINISHES 


also 


ORIENTAL ART LACQUER WORK 
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Lacquer wood finishes and colours are harder 
wearing and less liable to damage than ordin- 
ary French polishes, paint or enamel. 


Lacquer is more pleasing to the touch and 
is more attractive in appearance. 
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Lacquer will not stain if hot water or alcoholic 
liquids are spilt upon it, and does not require 
re-polishing by experts. 


a 
Lacquer finish actually improves in lustre || 
with age ard usage if given ordinary care. a 


Ss. GOTO 


Specialist in lacquer work, 
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A few recent 


Old Delabole Roofs 


Lady Astor Housing Scheme, Plymouth C. Murray Hennell, F.S.1. 
Silver End Garden Village, Essex C. Murray Hennell, F.S.I. 
Provost Lodge, King’s College, Cambs. Kennedy & Nightingale 
Royton Hospital Sydney Moss, A.R.1.B.A. 
Kingswood Employment Exchange H.M.O.W. 
School, Kings Road, Stretford P. Howard, A.R.I.B.A. 
Schools for the L.C.C. G. Topham Forrest, F.R.I.B.A. . 
Torquay Hospital Adams, Holden & Pearson 
Residence for Sir P. Sassoon Philip Tilden 
Hospital, Halton Camp Air Ministry 


A sound roof is an asset 


Old Delabole 
Slates 


make enduring roofs of 
distinctive beauty. 


Obtainable only from the Sole Distributors : 
SETCHELL & SONS, Uta 
26-27 FINSBURY COURS 
LONDON - - E. Caz 


Regd. Grade Mark 


No building is better than its roof! 
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Down in the Cotswolds, near Stroud, in Gloucestershire, you will find Rodborough Common. In the 
time of the Stuarts an old coaching road ran up from Stroud, in its winding valley, and on to Minchinhampton 
Common. The loads of wool and cloth of those bygone days followed that route from Stroud to London. 
At the top of the climb of eight hundred feet from Stroud, the Bear Inn has stood since Stuart days. 
A couple of years ago the Bear Inn was rebuilt and brought up-to-date. Its unique position on the 
crown of Rodborough Hill, its artistic exterior, and the excellence of its arrangement and appointments 
as a really worthy hostelry are fast 
making the Bear Inn a popular port of 
call for motorists touring the Cotswolds. 
That the Bear Inn is a truly beautiful 
addition to the lovely surrounding country 
may be seen from the accompanying 
illustrations. The architects for the re- 
modelled building and its new additions 
were Messrs. Falconer, Baker and Campbell. 
They specified “ Atlas White ’’ Portland 
cement stucco as the exterior finish best 
suited to assist in the beautifying of the 
newly arisen Bear Inn with happy results. 
Write to me at Regent House, Regent 
Street,» London; Wi-- for’-a “copy of 
“Stucco,” which describes just such 
work as that which has given the 
Bear Inn an artistic and a permanently 
white exterior. Further, it illustrates 


several attractive textural surface finishes. 
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REPAIR COSTS 


largely depend on the proper selection of 


SUITABLE MATERIALS 


KLECTRIC WIRING 


may have to be done again in a year 


or two if unsuitable Cables are installed. 


There is no appreciable extra cost if you use 


“C.M.A.” 


Reg. Trade Mark Nos, 422219-20-21. 


OR 
‘NONAZO” caBLes 


See the design Reg. Trade Mark No. 458865. 
is on the label. 


and the results are certain. 
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Makers of ‘*C.M.A.’? and ‘““NONAZO” Cables. 


: Copyright 
: L. B. 

3 Atkinson, 
: Exclusive 
: Licensees, 


: Members 
: of the C.M.A, 


The Anchor Cable Co. Ltd. 
British Insulated Cables, Ltd. 


Callender’s Cable and Construc- 


tion Co. Ltd. 
The Craigpark Electric Cable Co. 
Ltd. 


The Enfield Cable Works, Ltd. 
W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd, 


The Greengate and Irwell Rubber 


o. Ltd. 


W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works 


Co. Ltd. 


The India Rubber, Gutta-Percha, 


and Telegraph Works Co. Ltd, 


Johnson & Phillips, Ltd. 


Liverpool Electric Cable Co. 
Ltd. 


The London Electric Wire Co. and 
Smiths, Ltd. 

The Macintosh Cable Co. Ltd. 

Pirelli-General Cable Works, Ltd. 

St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co. Ltd. 

Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 

Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd. 
(formerly Western Electric Co, Ltd.). 


Union Cable Co. Ltd. 
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VIEWS 
Recent 
The Geometry of the Ordinary Set-Squares. 


1s Method of Using Ordinary Set-Squares in Drawing and Design. 
R 
By Harry W. Roserts. London: The Architectural Press. Price 
6s. net. 


Whilst it is hardly desirable that a craftsman should be 
governed by his tools, it is certainly a good thing for him to fully 
understand what his tools and instruments are capable of 
accomplishing. A draughtsman considered merely as such— 
whatever his attainments and capabilities may be in other 
spheres—is a craftsman; and his several tools derive all the 
more importance from the fact that they are few in number. 
The author of the volume before us sets out to show all the 
various services which our ordinary set-squares may be made 
to render ; and it will probably be correct to say that very few 
—even of those who have used set-squares constantly for many 
years—ever suspected that set-squares could, unaided by other 
instruments, perform such a variety of functions as we find 
them doing under Mr. Roberts’s skilful handling. How many 
draughtsmen know how to divide a given straight line into 
seven, nine or eleven equal parts merely by manipulation of the 
ordinary 45° and 60° set-squares ? and yet feats of this kind are 
here shown to us, though in some cases the suggested methods 
yield results only approximately correct. 

In this little book we have what may well be described as a 
geometry of the two commonly used set-squares evolved by 
one who has made a hobby of investigating all the possible uses 
to which these tools of the draughtsman may be put. Every 
draughtsman might well find in such a book new and helpful 
hints; but after studying it he will almost certainly conclude 
that for many purposes processes involving the use of other 
tools are better for obtaining the desired result. Every draughts- 
man has his preferred way of performing any geometrical problem 
that may arise in the course of his work, but the draughtsman 
who wishes to be master of his craft will do well to peruse a 
treatise which reveals to him all the useful functions of which 
his tools are capable. He will then be able to select for actual 
use those processes only which in practical working conditions 
enable him most expeditiously and accurately to attain his 
object. 

Conic sections are dealt with in an elementary way in the 
book, though here the author goes somewhat beyond what his 
title would lead us to expect. The simpler mathematical series 
and trigonometrical ratios also come in for consideration. And 


The division of into nine equal 
a line AB parts. 


From ‘‘ R’s Method of Using Ordinary Set-Squares.”’ 


finally the human form is discussed as exhibiting proportions 
and relations of line which conform to the angles of the set- 
Squares in common use. In this part of the book it is difficult 
to avoid a feeling that the author has fallen a prey to a tendency 
that ensnares most enthusiasts, namely, that of extending the 
application of his theories and findings beyond the limits within 
which they are of real practical utility. When this is the case 
im a treatise on tools there is a danger that the tools may usurp 
the function of governing the craftsman instead of serving him. 

The first illustration, reproduced from the book, will serve 
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to give an idea of the nature of the useful hints to be derived 
therefrom. This figure shows how the line AB may be divided 
into nine equal parts by the use only of the 60° set-square. 
Another illustration is reproduced from a brief chapter deal- 
ing with the construction of polygons. A description of this 
figure can hardly be included in this brief review, but it will 
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points. 
From “ R’s Method of Using Ordinary Set-Squares.”’ 


be observed that the lines are all drawn at angles given by the 
two set-squares in general use. 

We may safely conclude that in this little volume we have an 
exhaustive treatise on what our set-squares are capable of doing 
for us—a treatise which appears to be the outcome of prolonged 
study on the part of one who took a real interest in the study 
and derived much pleasure from it. No conditions could be more 
favourable for the production of a treatise on any subject. In 
general it may be said that the author has not fallen into 
the snare of being too prolix. Figures are allowed to speak 
for themselves as far as possible with tersely worded guiding 
descriptions. Joun H. MARKHAM. 


A Great Artist. 


Ferdinand Hodler. By C. A. Loostt. Zurich: 
1 vol., and 4 portfolios. Swiss francs 315. 
The great Swiss painter, Hodler, was born in 1853 and died 
during the war. Very few artists have been honoured to the 
extent to which Loosli’s work honours its subject. The text 
consists of about 270 quarto pages; the illustrations number 
463, and these are contained in four large portfolios. The first 
includes 28 colour reproductions, the others, smaller in size, 
157 pictures and mural decorations and 278 drawings. These 
drawings are masterly; the pictures are fine; the decorations 
are impressive. The whole work isa superb monument of printing 
and production to one of the most potent artistic forces of the 
later half of the nineteenth century. Hodler ought to be known 
better in England for he was not only a prolific artist and designer, 
he was original. At Basle, in the Arts Museum, there is one of 
his wall paintings with several huge, gaunt figures, the colour of 
which is crude, the drawing of which is uncouth, but the force 
of the whole thing is overwhelming. The same may be said of 
some of the things at Zurich and at Lausanne, but his colour is 
not always crude nor his drawing uncouth, for in many of his 
most important decorations these two characteristics come out 
with the utmost refinement: in colour glowing, in drawing 
embracive and full of pure form. In all his work Ferdinand 
Hodler used a very firm inclusive line, even from the earliest 
period, and it was this that led him, when he had become a master 
of the art of applying flat colour to wall spaces, to his undoubted 
success as a mural designer. His subjects for such work include 
historical and allegorical. The former are rich in harmonious 
and strong colour, and in pictorial interest ; the latter in significant 
form and gesture, expressed in individual figures and in simple 
compositions of four or five. Hodler’s main characteristics are 
rugged strength and simplicity of statement. Few of the nations 
in the last hundred years have produced as individual and sig- 
nificant a figure: one who was to himself alone and who did not 
participate in any of the movements which have served to render 
certain well-used names of greater importance than that to which 
they are entitled on their mere personal artistic production. 
KINETON PARKES. 
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Archeological Exploration in America. 


Ancient Cities and Modern Tribes: Exploration and Adventure in 
Maya Lands. By THomas Gann, J.P., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I., Member 
of the Maya Society. London: Duckworth & Co., Ltd. Price 21s. net. 

The architectural remains of the Maya civilization of Central 
America have attracted an increasing amount of attention 
during recent years, and Dr. Gann’s explorations have 
resulted in the discovery of many important monuments. 
In Ancient Cities and Modern Tribes he gives an account of 
one of his journeys, begun in the winter of 1925, during 
which he visited ruined cities and conducted certain prelimi- 
nary works of excavation 
which have sufficed to show 
how rich a field still remains 
to be investigated. One of 
his most curious discoveries 
was itself in the nature of a 
great archeological section 
where the changing course 
of the Copan River has cut 
its way through mounds 
and monuments rising to 
a height of 114 ft. above 
water-level. 

In general, however, Na- 
ture is not too kind to 
the archeologist in Central 
America, where _ tropical 
vegetation seizes upon every 
crevice in the masonry. 
Large forest trees dislocate 
the stonework, first by press- 
ing it out of position by their 
swelling roots as they grow, 
and, at last, crash down with 
enormous force as they decay 
or are overset by wind- 
storms. Two illustrations of 
the southern grandstand at 
Lubaantun, first as exca- 
vated, and then ten months 
after excavation, show how 
great a tax this rapid growth 
imposes upon the excavator, 
for in the second picture 
hardly a_ vestige of the 
masonry remains in sight! 
A rainy season during which 
all research is out of the 
question, and a vast super- 
abundance of insect and 
reptile pests add to the 
difficulties of the campaign. 

In a book which describes 
the exploration and discovery 
of ancient buildings and 
sculptures rather than de- 
tailed excavation, Dr. Gann 
has very humorously turned 
these troubles to good ac- 
count; and, however hard they may have been to endure, he 
has managed to make a most interesting book by displaying 
the nature of his pathway as well as his ultimate goal. The 
epitaph of George Hume, “Mahogany Cutter and Bayman but 
God Fearing,’ may have little to do either with ancient cities 
or with modern tribes, but many readers will be grateful that 
the alert eye of the author has not been focused exclusively 
upon the curious and somewhat incomprehensible evidences of 
astronomical science possessed by the old Maya priests. 

This special research will deserve a volume to itself, and the 
account of the great sundial at Copan and other references to 
the ancient chronological religion scattered through the pages 
of the present book only whet one’s appetite for a fuller state- 
ment of the evidence which will doubtless follow more complete 
investigation of the monuments recently discovered. 

The many photographic illustrations are clear and do 
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justice to their extremely interesting subjects, but a more 
detailed map would have been of advantage in enabling the 
reader to identify the remains of highland and lowland cities 
and peoples mentioned in the book. 

WILLIAM Harvey. 


Preserving the Countryside. 


Rusticus, or The Future of the Countryside. By Martin S. Briggs. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. Price 2s. 6d. net, 
Much is written about the future of rural England, but it is 
doubtful if anyone has com- 
pressed so much into so 
small a space as Mr. Briggs. 
This has the defects of its 
virtues; all understanding 
the infinite diversities and 
varied problems of the coun- 
try can easily pick out his 
points, but the hasty re- 
former and_ superficial ob- 
server can even more easily 
nourish their illusions, Stim- 
ulating as is his book, it is 
also depressing, as it implies 
the disappearance of the 
countryside we know. Mr. 
Briggs, objurgating the old 
industrial destroyers, would 
see this accomplished ur- 
banely and decently, pre- 
serving as much as possible; 
but the ultimate result, 
except in appearance and 
manners, is the same, and 
experience teaches that these 
exceptions may disappear. 
He deals trenchantly with 
the disfigurement and dese- 
cration of the countryside 
which is rapidly extending 
from the neighbourhood of 
the great towns and holiday 
resorts to more remote parts. 
But it is useless to gird at 
the rural councillor who has 
little opportunity for com- 
prehensive study of all the 
complicated matters to which 
he must attend nowadays, 
especially since his natural 
leader, landowner or squire, 
accustomed to administra- 
tion and familiar with local 
problems and idiosyncrasies 
of opinion, so necessary to 
understand if real reform 
and progress are to be 
achieved, has been crushed 
out of existence. In this 
respect it is difficult to agree altogether with the summary of the 
past. It rightly rejects the sentimental ‘‘Merrie England” 
picture, but accepts the other extreme of the political pamphlet. 
The faults of the past, like those of the present, belong as much 
to the age as the individual. ; 

Mr. Briggs seems to attribute modern vandalism and want of 
taste largely to petrol, but surely the lack of real education has 
more to do with it, and the speed of modern progress must bear 
its share. The reformer as well as the motorist is apt to be a 
speed maniac; he fails to recognize that he as well as un- 
enlightened Rusticus may be unable to assimilate the new know- 
ledge both quickly and completely, and that the reduction of 
one problem often substitutes another, perhaps more difficult. 
The author writes of “harnessing our rivers,” but in many 
districts the growth of population and new council houses with 
baths, together with the advance of hygiene, have brought a 
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more pressing need, the find- 
ing of an adequate water 
supply. As he has exercised 
the art of compression so well, 
it must suffice to say that all 
concerned in developing the 
countryside, no matter how 
they interpret the term or 
engaged in its administration, 
should read his book. The 
references to ruins, bridges, 
cottages, new roads, _ bun- 
galows, and town planning 
schemes raise many points 
misunderstood or seldom re- 
ferred to. But we shall not 
succeed in preserving rural 
England or avoiding past 
mistakes in modern form until 
the reforming idealist of the 
town joins hands with the 
practical local administrator, 
consulting the open-minded 
student of country life as a 
whole, the architect, the an- 
tiquarian, and last, but by no 
means least, the tax- and rate- 
payer. High rates, for instance, may eventually ruin rural 
housing schemes. 
ERNEST C. PULBROOK. 


Rome. 


A Wanderer in Rome. By E. V. Lucas. 
Ltd. Price tos. 6d. net. 

Mr. Lucas has already given us a small library of these super- 
suide books, and no visitor to Holland or Venice or Florence or 
Paris can consider himself quite adequately equipped unless he 
has one of these charming volumes among his luggage. Now, 
the writer has followed up these by this book on Rome, and has 
at long last fulfilled what must have been the anticipations and 
wishes of his innumerable readers. 

Rome makes so insistent an appeal to the imagination and 
the memory; in other words it is so marvellous, both to those 
that know it and those who are but acquainted with it through 
report, that one can hardly expect a single volume of 225 pages 
to be completely satisfactory on so vast, so historic, and so 
fascinating a subject. But Mr. Lucas gives us all the essential 
information in a kind of tabloid form, and that is what the 
generality of mankind seems to want in these days. He has no 
space to be himself; he is, as ever, the genial, well-informed guide, 
but one misses here those touches which made his earlier books 
of wandering so alluring. Yet even for those who know their 
Rome fairly well (no one can be said to know it thoroughly, 
certainly no visitor), he has many a suggestive passage, and tells 
one often enough something one knew but had never laid special 
stress on. Thus he points out truly enough that Rome differs 
from nearly all great cities (apart from its unique history and 
remains) in that its one railway station is in its very midst, and 
you step from your railway carriage, as it were, into the arms 
of the fourth century; he shows, too, how the centuries mix 
and commingle here, so that “you will attend divine service in 
churches adapted from pagan temples; you will eat, at the Ulpia, 
the food of to-day in the remains of a basilica built in the reign 
of Trajan; you will ride in tramcars through the gates of the 
crumbling city wall; you will smoke cigarettes in the Coliseum; 
listen to the latest music in the Augusteum, now a concert hall, 
but originally the mausoleum of the great Augustus; and find 
advertisements bearing the names of cinema stars pasted against 
stones that Cicero may have seen the builders setting one on 
the other.” 

_The churches, and there are hundreds of them; the great 
pictures and glorious statues, and there must be thousands of 
them ; the palaces and the catacombs: the revealed Forum and 
the yet mystic Vatican; all these are dealt with in the writer’s 
easy and urbane way. But somehow the atmosphere of Rome 
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, know their Rome in causing 


them to revisit it; to those 

who do not in making them 
fly from our Cook-ridden country by means of that other helpful 
Cook who can facilitate their realization of a lifelong dream. 
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has not quite been caught, 
it seems to us, as that of 

‘ Florence was caught, or that 
of Venice. There is an air 
of hurry about the work 
which has communicated 
itself, one thinks, to Mr. 
Morley’s coloured  illustra- 
tions which do not appeal 
to us, and one of which, that 
of the Porta S. Paolo, is really 
unattractive. 

Mr. Lucas has selected with 
his usual discrimination the 
various objects of art, which 
are reproduced in half-tone, 
and that of Corot’s view of St. 
Peter’s from the Pincio reveals 
the secret of Rome’s ever- 
lasting appeal better than any 
of the other landscapes in the 
book. Anyhow, both book 
and illustrations should be 
provocative: to those who 
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Building Construction and Drawing: First Stage or Elementary Course. 
By Cuas, F, and G. A. MitcuHertt. Tenth Edition, London: B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd. Price 6s. 6d. net. 

With each new edition of this standard work there is a process 
of growth apparent—not in bulk, for the size and thickness 
remain the same as in the fifth edition, despite the inclusion 
of 100 extra pages and about 270 additional illustrations, but 
in the development which attends on life. To judge how great 
this development is it is desirable to refer back, not to the 
previous edition, but over a period of twenty-five years or so, 
when comparison will give a clear idea of the extensive changes 
in scope, manner of presentation, and subject-matter which 
have occurred. On this method of comparison the improvements 
visible in the latest edition are striking—from the first chapter 
“Instructions for Beginners’”’ (and notably those relating to 
lettering) to the last, dealing with building quantities and 
memoranda, there is evident a complete change in outlook 
marching with the parallel growth which has occurred in 
current practice. The chapter on slating and tiling, with its 
accompanying illustrations, is now quite a useful one; tiling, 
for some reason or other, was entirely neglected in the early 
editions. Many of the old illustrations throughout the book 
have been redrawn, without loss of clearness, and in a less 
anemic style. One could still wish that the examples chosen 
to illustrate the double-hung lifting sash, the three-light sash, 
and the French casement might be redesigned to exhibit the 
best practice in such matters, which could be done without 
sacrifice of any instructional value, and with some chance of 
healthy influence on the thousands of students whose first touch 
with practice is derived from this book. Curiously enough the 
ordinary wood casement with rebated frame and mullions is 
not illustrated or very fully described. In the illustration of 
masonry types recourse has been had to photography—the only 
satisfactory method, though it might be desired that more 
agreeable examples had been chosen to show “‘regular coursed 
rubble’? and “flint walling” which are capable of less horrid 
treatment. These few criticisms are offered, not in detraction 
of the work, which is excellent, but in the hope that the next 
succeeding edition may see desirable improvement made in 
these few particulars. 

EDWIN GUNN. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29 (continued)— 
Selected Pictures 3 
French Renaissance Furniture 


12 noon, 
12 noon, 


WALLACE COLLECTION 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


French Eighteenth-century Furniture 3 pm. 5 a Ay ” 
Indian Section : ESS 3 p.m. ” ” ” ” 
General Tour .. is 7 p.m. ” ” ” » 
Lacquer are 56 7 p.m. ” ” ” » 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 31 , 
Glass and its History I2 noon. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
Records of Babylon and Assyria I2 noon. m5 5 0) 
Early Greece nen oe 3 p.m. ” ” ” 


Monuments of Egypt 3 p.m. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
French Painting 9 “ie we -. IL@m. NATIONAL GALLERY 

5 ote aie OG -. 12 noon. Fe A 
Ivories .. I2 noon. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
Chinese Pottery 12 p.m. Bs A 49 es 
Raphael Cartoons 3 p.m. eS 3 pA Pn 
Chinese Porcelain 3 p.m. 4 of ae 
Design .. 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 


Last day for ‘receiving applications for 
examinations of Licentiates desirous of 


qualifying for nomination as Fellow R.I.B.A., 9 CONDUIT STREET, S.W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


The Safety of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Sir,—‘‘The public memory,” as is stated in your review of 
Canon Alexander’s little book, The Safety of St. Paul’s, ‘‘is not 
tenacious of the facts about any one particular matter,” but it is 
for this very reason that the useful part played by public-spirited 
criticism in the matter of St. Paul’s Cathedral, should not be 
belittled in such an important magazine as THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW. Although Canon Alexander makes the claim that con- 
tinuity of treatment has been meted out to the cathedral for 
many years, this statement is only true in connection with a 
method of piecemeal patching that is totally inadequate to repair 
the structure. Outside criticism was necessary to point out that 
patching was inadequate, and that a proposal that the dome 
should be left in a state that would bring about the need for its 
demolition at the hands of a “later generation” was unworthy 
of the custodians and their advisers, both from the point of view 
of archzological conservation of a priceless monument, and from 
that of safety. I see not the slightest reason to consider this 
suggested demolition of the dome in any other light than that in 
which I viewed it when the lamentable Second Interim Report was 


published. At the time I wrote in haste to protest against such 
“an altogether outrageous breach of trust,’’ and, were the occasion 
to arise again, I should feel inclined to repeat my protest after 
mature reflection. 

Fortunately, the continuity of the patching treatment has not 
proceeded without amendment. The vigorous pressure brought 
to bear by Mr. John Todd forced the custodians to take their task 
more seriously, and to close the major part of the cathedral so 
that it might be adequately examined and repaired. This was 
no mere continuation of the Commission’s programme of repairs, 
for these were expressly designed to be carried on piecemeal 
“without serious disturbance to the services.” 

For his zeal for the public safety and for the building which he 
supervised in the public interest, Mr. Todd has been called a 
“scaremonger,’’ and your review of Canon Alexander’s book does 
him an injustice in that it praises the custodians of the building, 
“the distinguished men who, after mature and detailed inquiries, 
were able to issue a reassuring report . in preference to those 
able theorists who have not had the same opportunities of study- 
ing the actual facts in the building itself.’’ But are the progress 
reports as reassuring as they appear at first sight ? If patching 
and grouting is sufficient, why have the custodians followed the 
suggestions of their critics even to the extent that has come to the 
knowledge of the public? Outside criticism advocated the use 
of reinforcement ; reinforcement is being used. Outside criticism 


THE ORNAMENTAL METAL- 
WORK & STEEL CASEMENTS 
FOR THE SOCIE Ties 
FRIENDS’ NEW BUILDING, 
ILLUSTRATED IN faa 
MONTH?’S ISSUE, WERE 
SUPPLIED BY 
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WRAGGE 


1h: 


CLOCK HOUSE, ARUNDEL Si: 
STRAND 
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WARDRY WORKS, MANCHESTER 
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BETTER THAN MARBLE 


PATHOLOGICAL BLOCK, 
CRUMPSALL INSTITUTION, 
near MANCHESTER. 


THE WALLS AND CEILINGS 
OF THE OPERATING 
THEATRES, STERILIZING 
AND ANESTHETIC 
ROOMS ARE LINED WITH 
WHITE VITROLITE. 


Architect: A. J. MURGATROYD, F.R.I.B.A. 


The highly polished surface of Vitrolite does not retain dust, is impervious to acids and alkalies and 
is unaffected by sterilizing solutions. It is absolutely hygienic and can be kept spotlessly clean with 
the greatest ease. These qualities that commend its use in the operating theatres of hospitals 
make it equally superior in all other cases where absolute cleanliness is desirable. It is supplied 


in five colours—White, Black, Green, Ivory and Lavender. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO, tixares 


9, ARLINGTON STREET. LONDON. S.W.L. 
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demanded that the piers should be shored against the bursting 
pressures of the grouting; such shoring is being inserted. Outside 
criticism insisted that the arch thrusts must be dealt with if their 
long-continued destructive action were to be arrested in time to 
prevent disaster. Now, in a recent account of the works appear 
the words : “ At springing level large stainless steel ties, secured at 
each end with huge cast-iron plate washers and nuts, are being 
inserted through the masonry, to withstand the thrust of the arches. 
The nuts are turned with a ‘hand’ spanner about ro ft. long, 
two heavy-weight labourers supplying the power.” 

If the critics were, indeed, scaremongers, why this waste of 
money raised by public subscription? Why disfigure Wren’s 
masonry with hideous bars of steel and plates of iron? Surely 
the heavy-weight labourers might find employment elsewhere ? 

These important additions to the repair schemes are welcome 
if the critics are right, for they may be valuable structural devices 
to serve the immediate needs of the building until the same 
functions can be performed by hidden reinforcement, such as I 
suggested in my book, The Preservation of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

As it is, they indicate in the most forcible manner that the 
custodians are beginning to realize the serious nature of their 
task and to put into practice some of the suggestions published 
by their critics more than two and a-half years ago. 

The custodians have been reassuring, in words, and have 
affected to believe that warnings were but “newspaper stunts”’ 
to be best answered by derisive laughter, but their actions speak 
louder than words. If their ““mature and detailed inquiries” 
have really led them to believe that the building is safer than they 
anticipated from their first hurried glance, they might have 
curtailed, instead of extended, their programme and have omitted 
the grouting under pressure and contented themselves with the 
patching process that was considered sufficient before grouting 
was invented ! 

To the epithet of “scaremonger”’ is now added a sneer at the 
‘able theorists,” who include, by the way, practical men who 
have earned their living at the analysis of ancient buildings, 
whereas several of the “distinguished men” were famous princi- 
pally for the creation of new works; but the fact is that the 
critics have proved themselves able and that they hold the right 
theory. What better proof can there be than that their “‘distin- 


I 
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guished” victims are forced, reluctant and protesting, to adopt 
the advice thrown down to them? And St. Paul’s is not yet 
either completely lost or completely saved. I give the custodians 
this smack for Wren’s sake, and in return they will buttress his 
dome for him and me, when they only set out to grout and patch. 
l-amyete:: ; 
WILLIAM HARVEY. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Sir,—Mr. Birnstingl does not seem to have enjoyed reviewing 
my little book on small houses in your last number. 

My humble attempt to mention a few of the elements which 
appear to me to help produce that subtlety called beauty—such 
as restraint, simplicity, and economy—alarms him so much 
that he accuses me of perjury and practising self-deceit, and 
wants me to be honest for goodness’ sake. 

May he be unafraid on either count, for, firstly, comparatively 
few people, I am told, read the text of books containing pictures, 
and, secondly, my revolver, which has lain idle for ten long years, 
shall remain undisturbed, although to use it in this case would 
be appropriate, because it is a thing of utilitarian beauty and 
no money has been spent on ornamenting it ! 

I believe that a lot of people agree that the beauty of a material 
can be worried away by an over-supply, of carving, inlay, or 
other elaboration. By reducing or omitting such carving or 
inlay the fish-knife, furniture or fireplace, or whatever the 
article may be, should cost less and at once becomes, as many 
instances prove, more beautiful. But this is just where the 
falseness of the argument comes in, according to Mr. Birnstingl. 
The economical point can, I suggest, form an additional source 
of satisfaction, and applied decoration or features introduced 
solely for effect, however expensive and intricate, are apt to 
pall on that very account. 

And so with a simple piece of roofing, which seems to me as 
a rule to be more beautiful, restful, and dignified than a much 
be-gabled, be-hipped, and be-valleyed one. Mr. Birnstingl says 
on the contrary, that “Beauty is not a matter of hips and 
valleys, or of unbrokenness or simplicity.” 

lam) ete): 
GORDON ALLEN. 


THE MEN AND THE WORK. 


ILFORD WAR MEMORIAL HALL, ESSEX. 
1,160 NAMES CUT IN BIANCO MARBLE TABLETS. 
Messrs, C. J. Dawson, Son and Allardyce, Architects. 
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PALACE WHARF, RAINVILLE ROAD, 
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Friends’ House, Panelling by Drytone, Ltd. 
Euston Road, London, N.W. Architect : 
(Bronze Medal 1927.) Hubert Lidbetter, A.RI.B.A. 


PAN IND JE IE 1G IJEINES, 
in Western Hemlock 
Drytoned Silver Grey 
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“The Ponte Vecchio, Florence.”’ 


An Original Etching 
by. iredmlc Farrell. 


(At the Exhibition of Modern British Prints 
in Paris, Autumn, 1927.) 


Although there have been innumerable pictures of the 
Ponte Vecchio, in Florence, the print just issued by Vicars 
Brothers is claimed to be 
unique in its point of 
view. The etcher’s idea 
was to show what happens 
when the bridge reaches 
the right bank or Lun- 
garno, allowing its super- 
structure to continue over 
Vasari’s graceful arches to 
thes UiizisGallenys. she 
bridge proper, with its 
shops, was built in 1345 
by Tadeo Gaddi, whose 
problem was to span a 
river subject to sudden 
floodings. A succession of 
bridges had been destroyed 
prior to this. Gaddi’s re- 
markable work wasseverely 
tested two hundred and 
thirteen years later, in 
1558, when a disastrous 
torrent swept away the 
other three bridges, inun- 
dated Florence in parts to a depth of 20 ft., but left the Ponte 
Vecchio uninjured. It is seen today as it was in 1400, with the 
exception of a section of the half-mile corridor, now connecting 
the Pitti and Uffizi picture galleries, which was superimposed 
on its shops along the east side in 1565. In that year Cosimo I 


THE PONTE VECCHIO, PLORENCE, and 
From an original etching by Fred A. Farrell. 


of the Medici desired to connect his new Ducal palace, the Pitti, 
with the Old Palace, his son’s residence, across the river half a 
mile away. Instructions were given to Giorgio Vasari, then con- 
structing the now famous Uffizi, which lies between the Old 
Palace and the river. By the contract, which was signed 
on March 12, 1565, we learn that the work began with an 
arch between the Old Palace and the Uffizi “and another 
arch at the house of Signor Trajano Boba (shown at the right 
of the etching), and along the Lungarno a corridor with 
arches and pilasters, as far 
as the Ponte Vecchio, 
thence proceeding onwards 
on the shops and houses 
of the said bridge and 
round the tower of the 
house of Matteo Manelli 
by means of stone brackets. 
From this tower another 
arch spanning the Via de 
Bardi shall rest upon the 
tower of the Parte Guelfa, 
opposite the house of this 
Manelli—the said corridor 
and its adjuncts to be 
roofed in the ceilings, 
plastered, | whitewashed, 
and finished according to 
the orders, designs, and 
models given from time to 
j time by the magnificent 
excellent master, 
Giorgio Vasari.” The 
whole work, according to 
Lapini, was finished within eight months. 

The order to take the Passagio round the Manelli house 
on brackets was the result of that family’s firm refusal to 
entertain Cosimo’s idea that his corridor should go through 
their house. 
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are now made in so many shades 
and varying textures, which blend 
with such charm that the Archi- 
tect has every facility to design 
buildings which will be as delight- 
ful in tone and proportion as those 


of Tudor Days. 


Bricks and Tiles of almost every 
colour and texture now available 
with which to build such attractive 
elevations as are illustrated herein 
are to be found in the showrooms 


of 


W. IT. Lamb & Sons, 


Brick and Tile Manufacturers, 


43 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4 


(Holborn Circus) 


Telephone: Central 9091 (6 lines). 


You will save time and consider- 
able reflection by selecting your 
Bricks and Tiles in our show- 


rooms, 


ARCHITECTS 
DESIGNED 
THEM 


WRITE 
FOR THIS 
CATALOGUE 


The 130 Devon 
designs range in 
price from £5 6 0 
retail and upwards. 
A catalogue would 
be a useful thing to 
have by you. Let 
us send you one. 


THE 


CAIN D Yano EO: 


You will notice that we didn’t ask 
a layman to design Devon Fires. 
We reasoned this way. If these 
fires are intended for the use of 
architects, then let them be designed 
by architects. You, can.-see_the 
results. Devon Fires that will grace 
period rooms. Fires that will 
live with the most advanced inte- 
riors. Beautiful lines and delicate 
colours. Not that we have over- 
looked the practical side. We set 
out to make Devon Fires the most 
efficient fires in the world. ‘“ Let 
them be economical fires,”’ we said. 
And they were. In short, we made 
a fire that was good to look upon, 
clean to use and cheap torun. We 
made 130 designs and 350 colours 
and we called them Devon Fires. 


DEVON FIRE 


LTD., 87 Newman Street, London, W.1 
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Notice to Subscribers. 


Subscribers to THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW can have their 
copies bound in green cloth gilt (each volume containing six 
issues, i.e. from January to June and July to December) for the 
sum of ros. per volume; this sum also includes a title-page, 
index, and return postage. 

Binding-case and index for six issues can be supplied separately, 
price 4s. 6d., postage 6d. extra. 

A title-page and index are supplied free to subscribers. 

Monthly issues for binding should be sent to the publisher, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 


A Memorial to T. W. H. Crosland. 


A tablet in memory of the last of the Victorian poets has 
been placed on the fagade of the Yorkshire Penny Bank, Leeds, 
and was unveiled last month. The inscription reads: 


THOMAS WILLIAM HODGSON CROSLAND, “Poet 
and Englishman,’’ was born at ‘“ King’s View” on this 
site, 21st July, 1864, and afterwards lived at ‘“‘ Green Bank,” 
Crosland Street. He died 23rd December, 1924, and 


is buried in St. Mary-le-Bone Cemetery, London. 


The address was given by Mr. Sorley Brown, editor of the 
Border Standard, who has recently written the “ Life of T. W. H. 
Crosland.” Recitations of two of Crosland’s poems were given 
by members of Beeston Road School, where the poet was a 
teacher before being editor of the Hunslet and Holbeck News 
at nineteen years of age. 


Recent Books 
a Correction 


In the review of How to Distinguish Prints, which 
appeared in the September issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW, the price was given as 5s., and the Edition-de-Luxe, 
£2 2s. This should have read: the ordinary edition, price £2 2s. ; 
and the Edition-de-Luxe, £5 5s. 


TRADE AND CRATE 


Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W. 


The general contractors were Grace and Marsh, Ltd., and among 
the artists, craftsmen and sub-contractors engaged on the work 
were the following :—Mr. Arthur Boxall (Quantity Surveyor) ; 
Mr. E. W. Cook (steel engineer consultant); Mr. A. H. Bennett 
(electrical consultant) ; Dr. G. Sutherland (acoustic consultant) ; 
Dorman Long & Co., Ltd. (steel); Bath and Portland Stone 
Co., Ltd. (stone); Patent Impervious Stone and Construction 
Co., Ltd. (artificial stone and paving); Claridge’s Patent 
Asphalt Co., Ltd. (asphalt); Leckhampton Quarries Co., Ltd. 
(interior stone); Roger Preston & Co. (heating and venti- 
lating); Girdlestone & Co. (lighting); British Thomson Houston 
Co., Ltd. (electric fittings); Gilbert Allom (large Meeting 
House lighting); George Wragge, Ltd. (steel windows, wrought- 
iron work); Adamsez, Ltd. (sanitary fittings); Drytone, Ltd. 
(panelling in Austrian Oak and British Columbia Hemlock 
to the two Meeting Houses) ; Cheal & Co. (gardening) ; Terradura, 
Ltd. (composition floors) ; May Construction Co. (acoustic 
plaster). The Architect feels that the success of the building is 
due to the co-operation of everyone concerned. 

The panelling of the small Meeting House is of British 
Columbia Hemlock, Drytoned grey. It is claimed that this 
building is the first in the Metropolis to be panelled with this 
material. 


‘© White Bear,’’ Park Street, Londonsyjaam 


The general contractors were Foxley & Co., and among the 
artists, craftsmen, and sub-contractors engaged on the work 
were the following: Foxley & Co. (excavation, foundations, 
dampcourse, glass, plumbing, plaster, and joinery); Limmer 
Asphalte Co. (asphalt); Fram Construction Co. (reinforced 
concrete and structural steel and fireproof construction) ; Daneshill 
Brick Co., Basingstoke, and London Brick Co. & Forders, Ltd. 


(Continued on p. \xxiv) 
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Fernden | Fencing 


Made from best quality selected timber, 
our range of designs of Park Paling can 
be supplied in British Oak, with lapped 
pales cleft or sawn, or in Larch, Fir, or 
Chestnut, with sawn pales. Well-chosen 
_ material and expert workmanship com- 
bine in providing fencing of extreme 
durability and strength. 


Gates which harmonise 


with all styles of wooden fencing are shown 
in our illustrated catalogue, post free. 
TWENTY YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 
Sole Makers of 


FERNDEN CLEFT CHESTNUT AND WIRE FENCING 


The largest seller and highest grade composite Fence 
on the market. It set the British Standard of Quality. 


FERNDEN FENCING Co., Ltd., 


50 BRIDGE STREET, GUILDFORD 
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S 
“Eclipse”? Patent Roof 
Glazing on the Winter 
Garden, New Brighton. 


HE preference which undoubtedly exists for Mellowes 
“Eclipse” Roof Glazing has been thoroughly 
earned. 


The fifty years since Mellowes first glazing-bar was made 
have been fifty years of research and improvement, 
experiment and development. And that development 
continues. 


It is not surprising that Mellowes Roof Glazing has 
become a standard of comparison, and that so many 
Architects’ Specifications for Roof Glazing call for 
“Mellowes ‘Eclipse’ or equal.” 


MELLOWES 


‘ECLIPSE PATENT 


ROOF GLAZING 


MELLOWES. & CO, SHEFFIELD AND LONDON 


AS 
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offers advantages 
that will be appre- 
ciated :— 


Quick Manufacture 
to exact require- 
ments, due to 
our wide range of 
patterns and large 
resources in pro- 
duction. 


Prompt Delivery 
direct to site by 
our own Motor 
Transport. 


Experienced Agents 
in every town of 
importance. 


Section of 

“ Eclipse ”’ 
Patent 
Glazing bar. 
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(bricks); Bath and Portland Stone Co. (stone); Emerson and 
Norris (artificial stone); Roberts, Adlard & Co. (tiles); Hemel 
Hempstead Tile Co. (partitions); Zeta Wood Block Flooring, 
Wilfley Co., and Cope and Son (patent flooring); Rosser 
and Russell (central heating and boilers); Bratt Colbran & Co., 
Ltd. (grates); T. Clarke & Co. (electric wiring, heating, and 
bells); Shanks & Co. (sanitary fittings); Comyn Ching (door 
and window furniture); R. E. Pearse & Co., Ltd. (casements) ; 
G. and A. Brown (decorative plaster); Fenning & Co. (marble); 
Waygood-Otis (lifts). 


The Foord Almshouses, Rochester, 
Kent. 


The general contractors were G. E. Wallis and Sons, and among 
the artists, craftsmen, and sub-contractors engaged on the work 
were the following : Dorking Brick Company (bricks) ; Ham Hill 
and Doulting Stone Co. (stone); Ames and Finnis (tiles and 
stoves) ; Engert and Rolfe (roofing felt); G. N. Haden and Sons 
(central heating and ventilation) ; Wm. Sugg, Ltd. (gas fixtures) ; 
Rochester Gas Co. (gasfitting) ; Kent Electric Power Co. (electric 
wiring); W. Bainbridge Reynolds (electric light fixtures and 
metalwork) ; Dent and Hellyer (plumbing and sanitary fittings) ; 
J. M. Pirie & Co. (door furniture) ; John H. Pye (casements and 
window furniture) ; H. C. Tanner (marble) ; Bratt Colbran & Co., 
and Martin Van Straaten (tiling); Heal and Son, and “Auret,” 
122 Wigmore Street, W. (furniture) ; Lakeland Nurseries (shrubs, 
trees, and general garden work); Gillett and Johnston (clocks 
and chimes). 

In the quadrangle of the Foord Almshouses are eight cast bronze 
square gas lanterns fixed on concrete columns. The lamps are 
lighted and extinguished by “Sugg’s Distant Control,’”’ operated 
from the warden’s block. A semi-indirect gas lighting fitting, 
finished in old bronze, and controlled by a distance switch, is 
used to light the board room. Oxidized copper gas fittings are 
in use throughout the warden’s and superintendent’s blocks, and 
the forty-seven cottage suites, and the entrance halls, staircases, 
and corridors leading to them are also all lighted by gas. The 
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square gas lanterns and board - room fitting were specially 
designed for the purpose. 

Gas fires fitted with tiled surrounds are used to heat most of 
the rooms in the warden’s and superintendent’s blocks, and 
Wright’s “ New Eureka” are fitted in two blocks, and “ Bonjour” 
cookers in the cottage suites. 

In the efficiently equipped laundry gas is used for lighting, 
also for washing, drying, and ironing in the most modern 
appliances. 


A New Appointment. 


Mr. W. A. Procter, who has been associated with Messrs. 
Randall Brothers and Paripan, Ltd., for over twenty years, has 
recently relinquished his position as sales and publicity manager, 
and has joined the ‘firm of Messrs. Raines and Porter, Ltd., of 
Hull and London, who celebrate their centenary in 1928. The 
best-known proprietary materials of this firm are Purol-Flex 
paint, Velmatt flat paint de luxe, Glosilene, and Ivolac enamels, 
and Muradek oil-bound water paint. The extensive works at 
Hull are equipped with modern machinery and, in addition to 
manufactured dependable paint products, this firm make their 
own fine colours.and printing inks, and, on the oil side, “ Velvol”’ 
motor oils and gear grease. 


(GENTEEMAN (Architect), with unique experience as decorative designer, 
desires position with firm of good standing as designer and consultant 
adviser. Write Box 177. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
A Course of Five Lectures 
on 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS AS AFFECTING THE 
PRACTISING ARCHITECT 


will be given by Professor R. Evsey Smity, F.R.I.B.A., on Mondays 

at 6 p.m., beginning 24th October, 1927. Fee for the Course 10s. 6d. 

Application for tickets of admission should be made to the undersigned, 
C. 0. G. DOUIE, Secretary, 


University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.1.) 229 


A Really 


01 JUNIOR BOILER 


The 01 Junior is a very superior and 
attractive small boiler, particularly efficient 
and very economical on fuel. It will raise 
sufficient hot water to supply a_ bath, 
lavatory basin and sink in the smaller 
modern type of house. The 01 Junior is 


suitable for a 20-25 gallon Hot Water 
Tank or Cylinder. 

The efficiency of this model is so unusual 
for a low-priced boiler, that we can confi- 
dently ask Architects to specify it, knowing 
it is bound to give the utmost satisfaction. 


Price of Boiler including Tray and Feet : 


£6-10-O 


O. BRUSTER & RICHARDSON, 4 Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C.3. 
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Non-cracking marble terrazzo floors into which brass strips are introduced as 
dividers are being widely adopted. Brass strips, commonly called dividing strips, 
were primarily introduced to create a line of action through which the contraction 
or expansion of marble terrazzo floors would have an outlet. The dividers marked 
off panelling, set off geometrical forms, and were worked into designs or ornamen- 
tation for decorative purposes. The adaptability and beauty of brass strips or 
liners, in addition to their value as crack-preventers, have been readily recognized. 
Their decorative use allows an interesting variation of the more orthodox and 
prosaic forms of terrazzo flooring. The sanitation, durability and permanency of 
marble terrazzo floors laid im situ are undeniable. The possibilities of colour 
designs and schemes of rare beauty in marble terrazzo make the subject of terrazzo 
in general and of brass dividers in particular well worth study. Write to me for a 
copy of “Atlas White for Terrazzo.’’ Architects who are unfamiliar with the form 
and appearance of the many varieties of brass dividers should examine my 
collection. My terrazzo ““museum”’ is productive of more suggestions as to the 
possibilities of colour combination and design than any other I have seen. It is 
entirely at the disposal of any architect who may find time to call at Regent 


House—a stone’s throw down Regent Street from Oxford Circus. 


Regent House, 
Regent Street, 


London, W.1. 
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THE “ADAM” STAIRCASE AT HOOE MANOR, NEAR PLYMOUTH. 
From ‘The Practical Exemplary of Architecture,’ Seventh Series. 


Vernacular Architecture. 


The Practical Exemplar of Architecture. Seventh Series. Edited by 
ae E. MacartNEy. London: The Architectural Press. Price 
Z Is. net. 


This new volume of measured drawings and photographs is 
one of the best of the whole excellent series, yet at the same time 
it seems to contain drawings of all the buildings, or of parts of 
them, which have recently been in the public eye. There are, 
for instance, drawings of the Whitgift Hospital, Waterloo Bridge, 
the lantern of St. Paul’s Cathedral and parts of the dome. I 


expect these drawings were made for the laudable reason that all 
these structures were at one time or other threatened. But one 
must not be led astray by this topical interest. The mass of the 
volume deals and deals rightly with what one may call the best 
vernacular architecture. That is its real justification. It shows 
excellent examples of the ordinary things which all of us have to 
design from time to time—doors, windows, chimneys, and the 
like. It shows them, too, in such a way that he who reads may 
crib. There is the photograph—and there, on another sheet, are 
the contours and sizes. If you do not want to crib, but to design 


é2 
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your own stuff, here, at any rate, is a standard below which you 
must not fall. One can therefore imagine this book not only 
selling like hot cakes in America, where cribbing is reduced to a 
fine art, but serving a very useful purpose over here. How 
often does not every one of us, even the most original, want to see 
how the old fellows got over such and such a difficulty, how they 
got such and such an effect ? If the Americans copy too literally, 
we, on the other hand, are often careless as to whether our detail 
is up to the standard of our forefathers in clearness of character 
and elegance of expression. 

Beyond detail, however, in this volume will be found several 
drawings of excellent facades to small houses—of direct use today 


The Architectural Review: - 
—and of delightful shop fronts, less useful, but still containing 
suggestions for other purposes. There is an excellent set of 
drawings of St. Mary Woolnoth, and of the Town Hall at Rye. | 
One is glad, too, to have a record of the old County Fire Office, 
Regent Street. In spite of these, however, it is the staircases, 
gates and gate piers, overdoors, fanlights, and the like which 
give the volume its value, just as similar things did to its famous 
predecessor, Mr. Batty Langley’s Builder's Jewel—a volume, 
I hear, which a leading English architect today puts into the 
hands of all his assistants on their arrival in his office. 


C. H.. Rees 
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MEASURED AND DRAWN BY WILLIAM BRUCE BAILEY. 
From “Th2 Practical Exemplar of Architecture,’ Seventh Series. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


The Old Stone Age. 


Everyday Life in the Old Stone Age. Written and illustrated by 
MarjyoriE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. (Second edition, revised.) 
London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price 5s. net. 

The ‘“‘ Everyday Life” series forms a valuable pendant to the 
History of Everyday Things in England, and we welcome this 
second edition of the first volume of the series. Certain amend- 
ments have been made with the skilled help of Mr. Reginald 
A. Smith, Deputy Keeper of the Department of British and 
Medieval Antiquities at the British Museum, but the main features 
of the original work are retained. Chief among these must be 
reckoned the illustrations, which are not only artistic and work- 
manlike in themselves, but so chosen as to supplement the text 
in the best possible way. This is in keeping with the aim of 
the series to arouse the interest of children and uninstructed 
adults. For most of us history at school began at the earliest 
with the landing of Julius Cesar, an event followed by a few 
sporadic and unrelated events during the next thousand years 
until we began with real history at 1066. ‘“‘ The dark backward 
and abysm of time’”’ was almost entirely unrelieved by any 
glimmering of exact knowledge. Nobody made us aware that 
men and women were living out their brief span, hunting for food, 
making weapons of flint, progressing slowly and_ painfully 
towards the stage which we call civilization. The authors of 
this book regard history from the right standpoint as the tale 
of man’s life, labour, and achievement, and in this volume they 
have succeeded in giving form and substance to the record 
which is often presented in the unattractive guise of a treatise 
on archeology. For this they deserve our thanks, and their 
books should be used in all schools and read by all who seek 
an intelligent acquaintance with history. 

FRANK ROSCOE. 


Roman Architecture in Britain. 


The Book of Silchester. By James THomson, F.S.A.Scot. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 2 vols, imp. 8vo, 
pp. xx and 400, and viii and 352. Plates 30, and numerous full-page 
| Shige diagrams, maps, and plans. £3 3s. (Large paper, 
zd 5S- 

This work is monumental in more ways than one. It is finely 
printed and illustrated, entertainingly written and carefully 
edited ; it is the life-work of an engaging personality, and filled 
full of legendary and archeological meat, and is concerned with 
one of the most important Roman settlements in Britain. Sil- 
chester stands for Calleva Atrebatum, a city in the country, more 
than a quarter as large as London; fortified, but much more than 
astronghold. It possessed all the amenities of a far-away outpost 
of Roman civilization, and was in several ways a Roman county 
town. Hampshire has for the most part been a rural county, and 
Calleva Atrebatum has never suffered the indignity of being built 
over, so that its excavation towards the end of last century was 
a comparatively simple matter of removing turf with but light 
layers of debris. 

The story of this research appeared from time to time in 
Archeologia, and from it the author, adding certain practical 
points, but proceeding mainly to feed with an insatiable appetite 
on details, has built up a literary edifice as remarkable in its way 
as the subject with which it deals. Never was such painstaking 
and enthusiasm, and, apart from the value of the immense 
amount of archeological lore here gathered, the book has a 
human element of value, for it witnesses to an exceptional 
doggedness of character. This may be realized from the fact 
that the index contains no less than 21,000 entries. 

The contents of the book are materials at first-hand. The 
author has not set out to write a book so much as to gather every 
item concerning his subject within its covers. It is by no means 
an undigested mass that results, but is rather a larder of such 
richness that anyone can feed therein and it shall hardly be de- 
pleted. Such has been James Thomson’s enthusiasm for his task. 
What Calleva Atrebatum was, the museum at Reading and 
The Book of Silchester show; what it is, the excavations of the 
site and the maps and plans of the volume reveal. The student 
,of architecture will do well to study all three sources, and his 
Teward will be great. 

KINETON PARKES. 


Recent Books. 


Recent Library Buildings. 


Library Planning. By Watter A. Briscoe. London: Grafton & Co, 


Price 8s, 6d. net. 

It is not many years since public librarians were divided 
amongst themselves in the controversy of the indicator versus 
the not too felicitously named “ open-access ’’ system. 

The adherents of the latter party have won a fairly complete 
victory, but the spirit, at any rate, of the old opposition still, 
apparently, retains some degree of vitality. 

No doubt the extent to which the public may be entrusted with 
their own property varies according to circumstances; and, while 
no reasonable person will deny that some oversight is generally 
necessary, it seems doubtful whether “‘ supervision,’’ that one-time 
fetish, is worthy of some of the sacrifices still made in its name. 

The device of radiating book-stacks in lending libraries is a 
case in point. In some instances the waste of space is incon- 
siderable, but, in others, patently excessive; and it must not 
be forgotten that the practical advantage of this arrangement 
from the librarian’s point of view has been questioned by many 
competent authorities. ; ; 

Every lending library of which Mr. Briscoe gives an illustration 
is arranged on this system, and, to that extent, he must be 
considered a partisan. 

Practically the whole of this book is devoted to descriptions 
and illustrations of recent library buildings. With regard to the 
former, though it may or may not be interesting to know where 
the bricks for this library were made or who carried out the 
electrical installation in that, such information is not especially 
useful, except, possibly, as a record, and the space might more 
profitably be devoted to constructive criticism and suggestion. 

Similarly, some of the numerous photographs and_per- 
spective views—and more especially those of exteriors—might 
well have given place to a larger and more catholic selection of 
plans. 

Although Mr. Briscoe, as an experienced librarian, should 
be a good judge of book-titles, one cannot help feeling, when one 
surveys the contents of this slender volume, that, in this case, 
the title is rather too big for the book. 

A. L. CHAMPNEYS. 


The Art of Writing Specifications. 


Specification for Building Works. By Wirrrip L. EvERSHED, F.S.I. 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. Price 5s. net. 

A great deal of practical knowledge has gone into the making of 
this useful handbook on the art of writing specifications. The 
author, himself a chartered quantity surveyor, takes the view 
that “the right man to compile the specification is no doubt 
the quantity surveyor, as he has, in the process of preparing the 
quantities, not only dissected the building, but has also settled 
with the architect the many points of design and construction 
which arise during this process and which, unfortunately, are 
often missing from the drawings.’’ Whether the architect reader 
will agree with this suggestion is another matter, and many jobs 
which are carried out without quantities require a clear and 
definite specification even more imperatively than those which 
are large enough to make it an economical practice to employ 
the quantity surveyor. As an exercise, and as a preliminary 
to adequate supervision of the works in progress, it is probably 
better for the architect to write his own specification and know 
that it contains a clear statement of all the facts. 

The author makes a point of avoiding terms of “ general but 
indefinite meaning, such as ‘best,’ ‘necessary,’ ‘ sufficient,’ 
‘proper,’ and the like, which are but too common in many 
specifications, and usually indicate nothing clearly but the 
ignorance or indolence of the writer.’’ One has to bow to this 
severe judgment, but not with an easy grace, for most architects 
are also human and have made “ best,”’ “‘ necessary,” “ proper,” 
and the rest of these amiable words write half the specification. 
The great thing, then, is to choose “ proper ”’ contractors. 

Naturally, Mr. Evershed cannot guarantee a supply of these, 
and one gleans from his book the impression that it is likely to 
help the writer of specifications to think out what materials and 
works are really intended, and then to write a list of them in 
reasonable order and in straightforward language. 

WILLIAM HARVEY. 
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3 p.m. ” ” ” ” 
3 pm. ” ” ” ” 
Il a.m, NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
12 noon. ay 2 or 
Il a.m, NATIONAL GALLERY 
12 noon. a oy 
12 n00n. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
12 noon. a A oe 
3 p.m. . 3 i 
3 p.m. Pa 
I2 n00n. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
3 p.m. ” ” ” ” 
5.30 p.m. ” » ” » 
7 p.m. ” ” ” ” 
7 p.m. Ag Ba 
3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 
Il a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
12 noon. yy a5 5 
I2 n00n. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
12 noon, G| is A 
3 p.m. » ” ” 
3 p.m. ” ” ” 
12 noon. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
12 noon. “0 AS a s 
3 p.m. i fs : s 
3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 
Il a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
12 n00n. 5) Pa s 
Il ad.m. NATIONAL GALLERY 
12 noon. a5 Fy 
12 noon, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
I2 noon, of on 
3 p.m. ” ” ” 
3 pm. ‘ 53 
I2 n00n. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
3 p.m. i 3) eee ‘3 
S p.m. ” ” ” ” 
7 p.m. 9p ic 25 * 
7 p.m. ” ” ” ” 
I2 noon. WALLACE COLLECTION 
Il a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
12 noon. Ag 5 te 
Il a.m, NATIONAL GALLERY 
I2 noon. = Bs 
3 p.m. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
LECTURE THEATRE 
3-30 p.m. HORNIMAN MUSEUM, FOREST 
HILL, S.E. 
I2 n00n. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
I2 noon. * en) Fe 
3pm. ” ” ” 
3 p.m. ” ” ” 
12 n00om, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
12 noon. ” ” ”? ” 
3 p.m. 2? ” ” ” 
3 pm. ” ” ” ” 
3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 
Il a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
12 noon. 5 5; A 
Il a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY 
I2 n00n. 5 of 
12 n00n. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
12 noon. ” os 
3 p.m. is 4 - 
3 pm. . 3 33 
I2 noon. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
3 p.m. o 5 ” » 
3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 
Il a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
I2 noon. ib aa , 
Il a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY 
I2 noon. Be a3 
I2 noon. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
12 noon. oe 3 » 
3 p.m. ” ” ” < 
3 p.m. » » ” 
I2 noon. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
3 p.m. ” ” ” ”» 
3 p.m. ” ” » ” 
Il a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
I2 noon. A A ” 
Il am. NATIONAL GALLERY 
12 noon. a a3 
4 p.m. ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS 
12 noon. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
I2 noon. ay a ” 
3 pm. » i Fs 
3 p.m. ” ” ” 
I2 noon, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
3 pm. » ” ” ” 
7 p.m. ” ” ” ” 
5.30 p.m. a ” ” ” 
7 p.m. ” ” ” ” 
3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 
II a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
12 noon. ” ” 
Il a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY 
12 noon. 5 5 
4 p.m. ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS 
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ieee taste is tending to move away from the austere and strictly practical treatment 
of bathrooms towards the softer and more artistic effects that are so admirably secured 
by the combination of Vitrolite of different colours. 


In the installations shown above, Ivory Vitrolite is used for the wall linings, Black Vitrolite 
for the dado rail, skirting and dado behind the bath, and White Vitrolite for the casing of the 
porcelain bath itself. This is only one of the many pleasing colour schemes that can be 
secured by the combination of two or more of the five colours in which Vitrolite is supplied, 
namely, White, Black, Ivory, Lavender and Green. Where desired the artistic effect can be 
still further enhanced by engraving the Vitrolite with any pattern in any colour to suit 
particular schemes of decoration. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO, {i82228 


9, ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON. SWI. 


AGENTS.—BELFAST : William D. Ryall, 38 Scottish Provident Buildings, Donegal Square West. BIRMINGHAM: E. E. Ingram, 

55 Chamber of Commerce Building, New Street. DUBLIN : J. L. Smallman, Ltd., 3 William’s Row, Off Bachelors’ Walk. GLASGOW : 

Shanks & Co., Ltd., 189 West George Street. HOWE: J. H. Almond, 4 Adelaide Crescent. LEEDS: W. A. Chambers, Park Chambers, 

Park Cross Street. LIVERPOOL: Hutchinson & Company, 62 Dale Street. MANCHESTER: Hutchinson & Company, | North Parade, 
St. Mary’s Parsonage. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : J. H. Bentham & Co., Bentham Buildings, Side. 


A LONDON DIARY. 


The Architectural Review. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26— 

Historical and Literary MSS. I2 n00n. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 

Origins of Writing and Materials I2 noon. ri os a 

A Sectional Tour I2 noon, 5 & p 

Tour of Several Sections 3 p.m. - * 3 

Goldwork and Jewellery 12 noon. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 

Precious Stones a a 3pm. y y) Sy 55 

Indian Section : Mogul Art si 3pm. 5 3 a nh 

Japanese Arms and Armour a a 7 p.m. oh Ks h ao 

Jaden en. a0 an ot ia 7 p.m. ni fy oP rs 

Selected Pictures 50 56 -. I2n00N, WALLACE COLLECTION 

Some Recent Painters II a.m, NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
4 n a oti = .. 12 noon. 6 on ne 

Nature in the Alps, by John E. S. Dallas .. 3.30 p.m. HORNIMAN MUSEUM, FOREST 

HILL, S.E. 

Violin Recital, by Daisy Kennedy. Ella 3 ).m. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
Ivimey at the Piano (I,eague of Arts) LECTURE THEATRE 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 28— 

Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt—IV 12 n00N. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 

Hittite and Hebrew Collections 5 .. I2 noon, os Bs oe 

Between the Old Testament and the New... 3 p.m. . 0 AA 

Greek Sculptures—IV 4 5 3 3 p.m. x a ay 

European Arms and Armour 12 noon. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 

Early English pong ce 2 +» I200n. 53 0 AF 

Tronwork = of ae 3 p.m. ay on ay op 

English Primitives 3 p.m. .. a5 nO os 

Technique 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 


A LONDON DIARY (continued). 


French Painting Il a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
i. ie I2 noon. op a 3 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 29— 

Early Christian Period I2 n00n. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 

Anglo-Saxon Period—I ce AS -. 12 noon, ag + a 

Greek Sculpture—III aa 50 o 3 p.m. 49 A 2 

Monuments of Assyria—III AD a0 3 p.m. 5) a ¥ 

Jade and qassiece Bee 5 I2 noon, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 

Ivories .. 3 p.m. » » ” » 


Nature in Art. 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 
General Visit Ild.m. NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
3 Admission 6d. ae I2 noon. a = PA 
Some Painters of the Netherlands .. II a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY 
” ” ” ” I2 noon. ” ” 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 30— 
Anglo-Saxon Period—II I2 n00n, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 

Life and Arts of the Dark Races—IV I2 noon. A 55 a 

Greek Sculpture—IV 3 p.m. me ay me 
A Selected Subject 3pm. BS aS ra 

Stained Glass so < ae -. I2n00n, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
Raphael Cartoons aie wee S35 cf 3 p.m. 5 Si = a 
Indian Section : Rugs ate ae AO 3pm. os os 45 =; 
Pre-Raphaelites ai -. IL@m, NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 


ms Admission 6d. I2 noon. “3 a ine 
Gainsborough .. Il a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY 


45 50 an 50 nea «. 2 n00n. rs 


Books of the Month. 


THE WORK OF DWIGHT JAMES BAUM. Foreword by 
Harvey W. Corsert, and Introduction and Commentary 
Text by ATLACK Price. New York: William Helburn, Inc. 
Price $20. 

INDIAN “ARGHITECTURE. By Be Bs HAvErr, 
John Murray. Price 42s. net. 

MODERN DANISH ARCHITECTURE. By Kay FIsKER and 
F. R. YERBuRY. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price 
22s; 00. Net: 

PLASTERING, PAIN AN DT DE CORAL Ee 


London : 


By WILLIAM 


MiLLaR. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Edited by 
GOP BANKARG. cond One pales batstonc mele tC ememenice 
30s. net. 


MARBLE LOADING DEPOT, 


FARMER & BRINDLEY 


THE BUILDING OF TWELVE THOUSAND HOUSES? “By 
the Rr. Hon. Sir J. Tupor Watters. London: Ernest 
Benn, Ltd.~ Price 21s, net. 


FORM IN GOTHIC. By WILHELM WoRRINGER. 
G. PB. Putmam’s Sons, Lid. Price 1rzssodeiniem 


London : 


THE A.B.C. OF PLASTERING. By A. H. TELLING) witheam 
Introduction by T. P. BENNETT. London: Oxford University 
Presss = Price:ds> 6d set: 


LITTLE-KNOWN TOWNS OF SPAIN. By VERNON HOWE 
BaiLey. New York: William Helburn, Inc. Price $15. 


BRIDGE ARCHITECTURE. By Wizsur J. Watson. New 
York : William Helburn, Inc. Price 84s. net. 
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MARBLE QUARRY OWNERS AND WORKERS 
63 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.I 
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ARCHITECTURAL CARVERS § 
WOODWORKERS _ AND | 
DECORATIVE CRAFTSMEN 


Fy 1 CONTRACTORS TO H.M. 
MS 4 ( yes OFFICE , ADMIRALTY. 
gece’; OFFICE OF WORKS 


BATH ARTCRAFT I 


ASSOCIATED WITH 


THE BATH CABINET MAKERS C2 LTP 


STUDIO OFFICE & WORKS TELEGRAMS ART BATH 
| TELEPHONE WESTON BATH 2/4 


ILLUSTRATING THE NEW MASONIC TEMPLE, BIRMINGHAM, 
for which we have supplied Furniture to the designs and instructions of the Architects, Messrs. Crouch, Butler & Savage, FF.R.I.B.A. 


PRODUCERS o/FINE JOINERY W@DCARVING & FURNITURE 
TAPESTRY NEEDLEWORK & EMBROIDERED FABRICS 


Architects Engutrtes invited sor all Kinds of” 
High class. Jot @ Furniture , hee eo ie 
Carving’. a ee Dito Compos: ition. Decorations. 
Ecclesiastical asa GC 6 iting, Suppor 
Workmanship adi iy e Prices. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 33-34 G? PULTENEY ST | 


ELEPHONE GERARD 149 OFF BEAK ST REGENT ST w 
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A New Architects’, Surveyors’ and 
Builders’ 


Professional construction surveying has brought about the 
development of a new scale as a result of the efficient methods 
used by the surveyor in the measurement of drawings. This new 
scale is claimed to increase the speed and accuracy of the archi- 
tect’s drawing, the surveyor’s measurement, and the builder’s 
interpretation of the drawings in the process of erecting a struc- 
ture, because it is a positive scale and therefore there is no loss 
of time or accuracy due to approximating. This new scale is an 
architects’, surveyors’, and builders’ chain scale. It consists 
of four bevelled edges with two scales on each side, starting from 
left to right on opposite edges, making the scale readable without 
turning it end for end. The two scales on one side are divided 
as }in. representing I ft., and each foot subdivided into twelve 
equal parts to represent inches. Numerals are shown at each 
foot represented on the scale and the same divisioning continues 
from end to end. The two scales on the reverse side are divided 
as 4 in. representing I ft., with 1 in. subdivisions. The numerals 
on this side of the scale are shown at each 2 ft. representation 
of the scale. These scales may also be used for 3 in. and I} in. 
detail drawings by using the foot divisions as inches. The above 
description of design applies to the chain scales of any other 
graduations, wherever the inch unit of measure is divided 
into equal parts to represent feet and subdivided to represent 
fractions of the 1 ft. divisions. 

These scales are accurately engine divided upon white celluloid, 
mounted on good quality seasoned wood stock, and manufac- 
tured similar to the highest grade scales now on the market. 

The chain scales may be made in any reasonable length, 
although it has been found from practical experience that 64 in., 
12}in., and 18?in. length scales are most convenient for use, 
depending, of course, on the size of sections to be measured. 
The 124 in. length scale, indicating 50 ft. on two bevels and 100 ft. 
on the other two bevels, has been experienced as the most efficient 
and practical length scale for general use by the architect, 
construction surveyor, and builder. 


Scale. 


TRADE AND CRATE 


The New Masonic Temple, Birmingham, 


The general contractors were Thos. Elvins and Sons, and among 
the artists, craftsmen, and sub-contractors engaged on the work 
were the following: Gilbert Bayes (sculpture); John Elwell, 
Ltd. (structural steel); Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd. (patent 
glazing, cast lead, central heating and ventilation) ; Hollis Bros. 
& Co., Ltd. (wood-block flooring) ; Empire Stone Co., Ltd., and 
the Siegwart Fireproof Floor Co., Ltd. (patent flooring) ; Walker 
Bros. (electric wiring) ; Ingram and Kemp (electric light fixtures) ; 
the Stourbridge Glazed Brick and Fire Clay Co. (sanitary fit- 
tings); James Gibbons, Ltd. (door furniture); Marley Bros., 
Ltd. (steel and bronze casements); the Van Kannel Revolving 
Door Co., Ltd. (revolving doors); the Stratford-upon-Avon 
Guild, Ltd. (decorative plaster) ; E. Showell and Sons, Ltd. (bronze 
doors); Marley Bros., Ltd. (bronze balustrade); Drytone, Ltd. 
(joinery); W. H. Fraley and Sons, Ltd. (marble); the Bath 
Cabinet Makers’ Co., Ltd. (lodge-room furniture and library 
fittings) ; Waygood-Otis, Ltd. (lifts). 


‘¢ Albie,’’ Great Baddow, "iiss 


The general contractors were Arbro, Ltd., and among the 
artists, craftsmen and sub-contractors engaged on the work 
were the following: Callender’s Asphalted Felt (dampcourses) ; 
Flettons bricks generally; Hollis Brothers, Ltd. (wood-block 
flooring); Bratt Colbran (stoves and grates); W. J. Bur- 
roughs (electric wiring and bells); Yannedis, Ltd. (door fur- 
niture) ; Crittall Manufacturing Co. (casements); Wainwright 
and Waring (glazed fanlight); “ Woco”’ Belle Porte Doors 
(joinery) ; G. R. and B. P. Braund (shrubs and trees); Tucker’s 
hand-made, sand-faced, multicoloured tiles, laid by J. J. Etridge, 
Jun: Lid, 
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LTD. 


HEATING, 
LINCOLN HOUSE, 60 


Telegrams: 
“WARMTH, WESTCENT, 

LONDON.” 

BRANCHES AT :— 

TROWBRIDGE 
BRISTOL 
BOURNEMOUTH 
TORQUAY 
EASTBOURNE 
LINCOLN 
BRUSSELS 


VENTILATING, AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Telephone: 
HOLBORN 1257 (3 lines). 
BRANCHES AT:— 
MANCHESTER 

LIVERPOOL 
NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE 
GLASGOW 
DUBLIN 
BIRMINGHAM 


NEW MASONIC TEMPLE, BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
MESSRS. CROUCH, BUTLER AND SAVAGE, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


HEATING, HOT WATER, STEAM SERVICES AND VENTILATION BY HADENS. 


OLL=PUELS APPARATUS) FOR SHEA IAIN Ge BO Hymns 


HADENS ARE THE SOLE BRITISH DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC OIL-FUEL BURNER AND HAVE 
INSTALLED OVER EIGHTY PLANTS DURING THE PAST YEAR, INCLUDING FIVE AT WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


THE OtL-o-Matic ApPpaRATuS Is AUTOMATIC, EFFICIENT, CLEAN, SAFE, SILENT, AND ECONOMICAL. 
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New Masonic Temple, Birmingham 


ByauTE 


Ue 4 


Banqueting Hall. 


We publish this photo- 


Ruvert Savage, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


The whole of the electrical 


graph as an addition to 
the range of photographs 
which appear in an article 
in this issue of ‘The 
Architectural Review” 
describing this fine new 
building. 


installation has been car- 
ried out by Messrs. Walker 
Bros., Electrical Engineers, 
of Temple Row, Bir- 
mingham, with Henley 
Association Grade Cable 
in Steel Conduit. 


_ HENLEY VIR. Wires 


Ww. Ate Hip NG Ul Ee Yor. 
HOLBORN Vel ASD Ul Car - - = 


WORKS 


i ELE GRASP oi 


CAORMERZASN EY: Eee Mi lele Es Dr 
LONDON, ESGe ls 


BRANCHES AT: 


ABERDEEN—8 Union Row. BEILFAST—26 Fountain Street. BIRMINGHAM—Brcad Street Chambers. BRISTOI,—11r Nelscn Street. CARDIFF— 
5 Burt Street, Docks. DUBLIN—43 Dame Street. EDINBURGH—15 South St. Lavid Street. GLASGOW —59/61 Waterloo Street. LEEDS— 


95 Albion Street. LIVERPOOI,—37/41 Duke Street. MANCHESTER—4 Marble Street, Spring Cardens. MIDDLESBROUGH—Norton Street. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE—Pandon Buildings, Manors. NORWICH—19 Prince cf Wales Road. SHEFFIELD—24 York Street. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ HENLETEL”’ for all Branckes. 
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Crosby Hall. 


The general contractors were Dove Bros., and among the 
artists, craftsmen, and sub-contractors engaged on the work 
were the following: Mrs. E. G. Gillick (sculpture); Dove Bros. 
(excavation, foundations, and dampcourses); Limmer and 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co. (asphalt); Considere Constructions 
Ltd. (reinforced concrete); Bath and Portland Stone Co. (stone) ; 
Redpath, Brown, Ltd. (structural steel); Steeljoists (concrete 
floors) ; Hollis Bros. (oak flooring) ; British Air Conditioners, Ltd. 
(central heating) ; Teak Fireplace Co. (convertible coal and gas 
fires) ; Cash & Co. (electric wiring and bells); Osler and Faraday, 
and Martin van Straaten (electric light fixtures); Durbin and 
Katesmark (plumbing); Boldings (sanitary fittings); Bainbridge 
Reynolds (staircase, reinforced concrete Considere system, covered 
wall, teak balustrade) ; Nettlefold and Sons, Ltd. (door furniture) ; 
C. E. Welstead, Ltd. (lead glazing and casements); H. E. Gaze, 
Ltd. (decorative plaster); Martin van Straaten (Dutch facing 
bricks and tiling) ; Waygood-Otis (lifts). 


Ciment Fondu. 


An interesting paper on Ciment Fondu was read by Mr. J. G. 
Kay at the Building Trades Exhibition held at Birmingham 
during September. He pointed out that Ciment Fondu, trans- 
lated, means “‘melted cement,’ and is so called because it is 
manufactured in a blast furnace, just like steel, and is poured 
out in an incandescent molten mass, cast into pigs, and subse- 
quently ground—that is all. No doping takes place to control 
setting, no doping takes place to give early strength. The material 
is perfectly homogeneous, and, on the addition of water, a fierce 
chemical action is set up and the multitude of fine grains crystal- 
lize once more, interlocking not only one with the other, but 
seizing in their grip any particles of sand or stone with which 
they may be in contact. As these crystals are in themselves 
as hard and strong (and sometimes harder and stronger) than 
those particles of sand and stone which we call aggregate, it 
follows that synthetic stone, in the truest sense of the word, 


results. But why aluminous cement? Because the chemical 
nature of the material is an aluminate of lime. Among the many 
claims made by the speaker for Ciment Fondu were the following : 

“Fondu concrete is ready for any use whatsoever twenty-four 
hours after casting. Let us take the manufacture of pre-cast 
concrete units for instance. Acres and acres of ground are used 
in order to stock finished units during their period of waiting for 
maturity. Units made with Ciment Fondu are mature in twenty- 
four hours. Many manufacturers pride themselves on delivering 
no goods which have not been maturing for at least three months. 
They are compelled, therefore, to carry large stocks in order to 
be able to give reasonable delivery to their customers. The 
capital thus tied up is enormous, and not only limits development 
of business, but increases overhead charges. By using Ciment 
Fondu, delivery of any type of unit, of however complicated and 
unexpected a shape, can be given twenty-four hours after casting 
it. It never occupies the mould for more than twelve hours and 
usually only eight, and it is mature in twenty-four hours. Practi- 
cally the whole of the capital previously tied up can therefore 
be released to do productive work. Not only therefore does the 
output of existing plant go up enormously, but overhead capital 
charges are reduced, and the capital previously tied up is available 
for investment in further plant.’ 


The B.E.D.A.’s Autumn Campaign. 


The British Electrical Development Association, for purposes 
of advertising, has divided up the country into seven areas, and 
in each of these luncheons were held simultaneously on Monday, 
October 3, to inaugurate the B.E.D.A.’s autumn campaign. The 
lunch for the London area was held at the Hotel Cecil, and Mr. 
A. F. Harrison was in the chair. 

Sir James Devonshire in his speech made reference to the 
amazing success of last autumn’s campaign in spite of the effects 
of the general strike. This year the Association proposed to 
adopt similar lines, but the scheme would be carried farther into 
national life than ever before. If anybody present had any 
uneasiness about the desirability of pressing the use of electricity 
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ROM all over the world come blocks of fine 


marble to this Hammersmith yard. 


Our 1|2-ton electric travelling crane lifts the blocks direct 
from Thames barges, and the process of conversion begins. 


Frame saws, rotaries, and abrasive machines do their 
part. Masons, polishers, and fixers carry on the good 
work to completion. 


a 


Marble s Granite 


EEE ES 


Marlle 


Our draughting staff takes care of the technical details, 
dimensions, and setting out. 
Send us your enquiries for marble and granite work of 


aes FENNING 


AND COMPANY, LTD. 


Marble and Granite Specialists, 
PALACE WHARF, RAINVILLE ROAD 
HAMMERSMITH '- LONDON - W.6. 
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From THE Dawn 


OF 
ARCHITECTURAL History 


Bricks have been used in building 
construction. 

Facing Bricks of many colours 
adorned the early temples and 
towers, and moulded and carved 
brick provided the ornament. 
Many fine examples are now 
being found. 

No better testimony can be pro- 
duced as to the durability of 
Brick and Tile both for beauty 


and strength. 


EncuisH Facine Bricks 
AND 
Hanpb-Mapr Roorinc TILes 


which will withstand the tests 
of time are to be seen built up in 


the showrooms of 


W.T. Lamb & Sons, 


Brick and Tile Manufacturers, 


A3 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4 
(Holborn Circus) 


Telephone: Central 9091 (6 lines). 


DEVON 


FIRES FOR 


COUNCIL HOUSES 
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e 
HE Devon Fire can do a 
great deal for the council 
house. ‘To the small standard- 
ized room it brings charm and 
colour. It will make one house 
different from the house next 
door — there is a very wide 
range of style and colour. A 
room fitted with a Devon Fire 
is already half furnished. Again, 
the Devon Fire is economical. 
It burns everything. ‘There is 
very little smoke. The heat- 
retaining fireclay radiates a 
maximum of warmth, and there 
is a saving of 25% on coal bills. 


THE 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE 


oo 
Sd 


The 130 Devon 
designs range in 
price from £5, 6s. 
retail and upwards. 
A catalogue would 
be a useful thing to 
have by you. Let 
us send you one. 


DEVON FIRE 


CANDY & CO., LTD., 87 NEWMAN STREET, 
OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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while the coal industry was in its present condition, their minds 
were set fully at rest by Mr. Frank Hodges, who made it 
abundantly clear, that it has everywhere been found that the 
greater the: consumption of electric power the greater is the 
prosperity of the collieries. 


Concrete Houses. 


The directors of the Portland Cement Selling and Distributing 
Company, Ltd., have decided, in co-operation with the Daily 
Mail Ideal Home Exhibition, to organize a competition for 
architects in which £1,000 in prizes is offered for designs for 
concrete houses. The object of the competition is to gain a wider 
public recognition of the advantages of concrete in architecture. 
A widespread and complete appreciation of the merits of 
concrete construction in large industrial and commercial under- 
takings and public works exists, but the great development 
which is taking place in the use of concrete architecturally is 
not so well known. It is felt that the competition now organized 
will be a practical means of conveying to the general public a 
full realization of what the architect can achieve in this material. 
The conditions of this competition have been framed to give 
architects who enter for it the greatest possible latitude within 
certain essential limits. A pamphlet giving full details can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, Concrete Houses 
Competition, Ship House, 20 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 

The prize-winning houses, by arrangement with the Daily 
Mail, will be erected and will be on exhibition—completely 
furnished and equipped—at the Daily Mail Ideal Home 
Exhibition at Olympia, Kensington, in March 1928. 


A Correction. 


We regret that the dressing-chest illustrated on page 123 
of the Craftsman’s Portfolio in the September issue of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW was attributed to Messrs. Heal and Son. 
The craftsman responsible for this piece of furniture was Joseph 
Armitage. 


Some New Steelworks at Swansea. 


In these times, when English business is struggling against 
many difficulties and adversities, it is both encouraging and 
stimulating to hear of great firms who are not only keeping up 
their reputation, but are still developing and upholding the banner 
of enterprise for which we like to think the name of English 
business has always stood. Messrs. Dawnay, Ltd., have always 
held a high place in the world of steel and building, and it will 
no doubt be a great pleasure for architects to hear, as it gives us 
to state, that this firm has now acquired the complete works 
and equipment of Sir William Arrol & Co. (Swansea), Ltd., at 
King’s Dock, Swansea. These works were put down in 1922 
at a cost round about £100,000, and they occupy a site of about 
10 acres, close to Swansea Docks. There are five large bays, of 
steel-frame construction, well lighted and lofty, containing a full 
equipment of constructional engineering plant and machine tools. 
Messrs. Dawnay intend to develop these works on the most 
up-to-date lines and further to increase their output of all classes 
of constructional steelwork for the home and export trade. 
The works are served by excellent sidings from the G.W. Railway 
with exceptional facilities for transport. The directors of this 
firm, Messrs. Ernest A. Willson, Harry Thorne, Ernest C. Willson, 
and Stanley G. Newstead, are all actively engaged in the business, 
Mr. Ernest A. Willson, the chairman, has been with the company 
for over forty years. Messrs. Dawnay have other works at 
Battersea, Welwyn Garden City, Cardiff, and Norwich. 


SeM:Se lait 


Among recent orders placed for lifts, Messrs. Smith, Major 
and Stevens, Ltd., have received a number for those lifts fitted 
with the S.M.S. true-level control gear. This gear ensures 
that the lift stops accurately at floor level, and performs this 
duty automatically and irrespective of the skill of the attendant 
(if any) or weight of load. 


G ENTLEMAN (Architect), with unique experience as decorative designer, 
J desires position with firm of good standing as designer and consultant 


adviser. Write Box 177. 
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Mseil Hawdoods 
PATENT Renton 
pager HINGES 


SIGNS 


They are as efficient during 
the night as in the day and the 
most durable and economic 
made. Every light that flashes 
on a ‘‘Protector’ Ray Sign 
is reflected with astonishing 
brilliance causing it to func- 
tion perfectly whatever its 
purpose. For danger warnings, 
motor-car rear reflectors, etc., 
ete. Any lettering and design. 
Explanatory pamphlet POST 
FREE on request. 


These are fixed in the same position as ordinary 
Butt Hinges, and, having no connection with 
the floor, eliminate the high cost of fixing 
which other types of Spring Hinge incur. 
Hawgood’s Double Action Spring Hinges are 
approved and used by H.M. Office of Works, 
the L.C.C., Railway Companies, also Corpora- 
tions, Schools, Theatres, Workhouses, etc., 
throughout the country. 

Made of Gun Metal by British labour, they 
possess that high degree of efficiency for which 
All-British products are famous. 


Always Specify Hawgood’s Double Action Spring Hinges. 
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Things of Beauty 


Even so prosaic a thing as a slate 
roof can be beautiful, not merely 
with the first flush of beauty, but 
with the passing of time, acquiring 
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In regular sizes : 
and randoms— 


GREY, that charming beauty of old age, 
; g 
GREENS. mellowed and restful—only, how- 
$ nrgadome only en oon if the material is also of 
? GREY - GREEN, : lasting quality. 
i SILVER’ “GREY, 3 ; ae : 
i RUSTIC RED. : The outstanding durability o 
and GREEN. 


Old Delabole 
Slates 


is unquestioned, and their delight- 
ful colourings produce distinctive 
effects unobtainable with any other 
slate. 


An Old Delabole Slate Roof 


is one of enduring beauty. 
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Obtainable only from the Sole Distributors: | 


SETCHELL & SONS, Ltd. 
26-27 FINSBURY COURT 
LONDON, E.C.2 


New colour reproductions and price 
list on application. 
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SPRUCTURAL STEEL. 


The County Fire Office, 50 Regent Street, W. 


SNA 


Associated Architects : Crown Architect : 
Ernest Newton, R.A., & Sons. Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 
William Woodward & Sons, FF.R.1.B.A. Engineer ; Dr. Oscar Faber, O.B.E. 


Builders : Holloway Bros. Ltd. 


REDPATH, BROWN & CO., LTD., 


CONSTRUCTIONAL .ENGINEERS, 


3 Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C.4. 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LonpDon MANCHESTER EDINBURGH GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. St. Andrew Westburn, Newton. Office : 
East Greenwich, S.E. Steel Works. Office: 19 Waterloo St. 47 Temple Row. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE LIVERPOOL SOUTHAMPTON 
Office: Office: Office: Sun Buildings, 
Milburn House. 41 North John Street, Ogle Road. 


Registered Office :—2 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
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The Portfolio referred 
to gives many illustra- 


tions indicating the 


large part played by 
us in this great work. 
We should be happy 
to forward a copy to 


N 
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any practising member 


of the Architectural 71925) 


Profession who has not FREDK. S A G E SaeeG Oe, LD 
| already received one 58-62 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C.1 
on request. TELEPHONE NO.: HOLBORN 2662 
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Prompt 
Delivery from 
Stock at 
Lowest Market 


Prices. 


Telephone No.: 
Hop 3985 (4 lines). 


Structural Steelwork 


Every Description. 


— of — 


Steel Joists 


Section Books 
and 
Estimates 
on 
A pplication. 
Telegrams : 


‘‘ Measures, Boroh, 
London.” 


Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 
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GEORGE G.PARNALL PROPRIETOR a2 CO. 


. Telephone:Bristol 4773 Sline. CHIEF FACTORY. COLISEUM WORKS, PARK ROW. BRISTOL Telegrams: Fittings, Bristol, 


EVELYN HOUSE, OXFORD St LONDON. W1. | 


TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 710] & 7102 TELEGRAMS: GEPARNALCO, WESTCENT, LONDON” 


THE MANY IMPORTANT SCHEMES CARRIED 
OUT BY US=INGLUDE = COME. ELE SIND RIOn 
BOQUIPMENT FOR” MESSRSs- AUSTIN] REEDS 
REGENT STREET] BRANCH MESSRS tome 
FORSY TH-OF ‘REGENT STREET AND Mitosis: 
PETER ROBINSON Se aiainN AND aah A iN 
BUILDINGS. CONSTANT. CONTE ACIS 220k 
MESSRS. SELFRIDGE’S, OXFORD STREET, AND 
PROVINCIAL PREMISES, AND WORK FOR 
MESSRS. JOHN BARKER, MARSHALL AND 
SNELGROVE, HARRODS,” AND GOOCHS. Erb 


WE - WELCOME; CLOSE, -CO-OPERATION » WITH tHE 

ARCHITECT WHEN DEVISING OUR SHOP-FITTINGS OR 

SHOP-FRONTS. THE RESULT IS ONE.OF THE REASONS 

FOR OUR HIGH REPUTATION—PERFECT HARMONY 

NOT ONLY OF EVERY ~ DETAIL WITT) =GENERAL 

DESIGN, BUT OF EVERY FITMENT WITH GOODS IT IS 
INTENDED 10> DISPLAY. 


Messrs. R. W. Forsyth, Lid. 
Regent Street, W.1. 


Messrs. Austin Reed, Ltd. 
Regent Street, W.t. 


Architects : Architects : 
Sir John Burnet, R.A., & Pariners. P. J. Westwood & Emberton, F. & A.RJI.B.A, 
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has been consciously adopted by Dawnays from the 


very first. It has led to big development: a large output, 


repeatedly doubling itself; the constant enlargement of 
premises, as by our acquisition of these new works at 


Swansea; and inevitably to a great reputation in the 
world of Structural Steel. \ 


Pini BA kD: DD; DAW NAY §& = =SONS= LED: 
Tel E Teleph 5 
a Danan Phone London. CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS Batsried $525 (6 lines), 
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| MODERN SHOPFRONTS 


= A 
Architect : Shopfitters : 
E. Frazer Tomlins, E. Pollard & Co., Lid., 
TOR Bea « Clerkenwell, E.C.1 


HIS Shopfront in Wigmore Street, London, 
is a good example of Modern Shopfront 
Architecture. The facia, stall riser and 
pilasters are of Hoptonwood Stone, while the front, 
doors and collapsible gates are bronze metal, per- 
manently green bronzed. The eagle over each door 
is also cast in bronze. Plinth and threshold are 
black marble. 


Designed by the Architect, E. Frazer Tomlins, 
F.R.I.B.A., who deputed E. Pollard & Co., Ltd., 
to carry out the work under his direction. 
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| LONDON MANCHESTER GLASGOW BRISTOL DUBLIN 


Headquarters : 
CLERKENWELL, LONDON 
Telephone : Clerkenwell 6700 (12 lines) 
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CAFE ROYAL 


Architects : Messrs. Henry Tanner. 


29 George Street, Hanover Square, 


LONDON : 
oe NILDE 
Je Jeni Bs) Architects : Messrs. Mewes €& Davis. 
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Architects : Messrs. Mewes €® Davis. 


FULLERS 


Architects : Messrs. Collcutt €& Hamp. 
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Telephones : 


3061-2-3-4 Cheltenham 
7355-6 Regent, London 


Telegrams: 


“ Sunningend, Cheltenham ” 
““Sunningend, London ”’ 


HH MARTYN & Goa 
Cheltenham | 


Bond Street, London, W.1 


TO H.M. 
KING GEORGE V 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATORS 


and 5 Grafton Street, 


Studios at Sun- 


ningend are fully 
The decorations equipped for 
of the rst Class Woodwork,Car- 


Public Rooms, 
Staircases and 
Entrances, 
carried out by 


H. H. MAR- 
TIENES Gor 
Ltd. 


S.S. “ Otranto” Dining Saloon. 


A. N. Prentice, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., Architect, London. 


ving, Bronze, 
Wrought Iron, 
Fibrous Plaster 
Work, etc. All 
work carried out 
by expert artists 
and craftsmen. 
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An array of interesting things to choose from at Heal’s. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


There is always discussion as to whether 
architects practise a profession or an art, a 
delicate question on which shopkeepers do 
not presume to hold opinions. More im- 
portant is the hope that they are good 
husbands and considerate fathers, concerned 
to make their own homes pleasant places to 
live in. So, as Christmas approaches, they 
may forget for a moment the needs of their 
clients, and consider whether the mantelpieces 
of their aunts and of their friends are as apt 
and jolly as they might be. They may even 
want to give Christmas presents to themselves, 
as a mark of singular esteem. 

“ Heal’s”’ have set out for their discrimi- 


FOR ARCHITECTS. 


nating eye many pleasing pots and figures. 
A French Pieta by Bachelet. or Professor 
Zutt’s Madonna Poverina, either of them for 
five guineas, a Royal Lancastrian pot for no 
more than eight shillings, and a Doulton one 
for eighteen pence more, a pair of delightful 
pigeons, in cream crackled ware, that serve 
as bookends ; any of these—and scores more 
besides that may be seen at the Heal shop— 
will make grateful people. After all, there 
is no valid reason why a Christmas present 
should be neither useful nor beautiful. It 
only seems to happen that way for lack of 
knowing where to shop. 


All the Christmas gifts at Heal’s are classified in groups according to price. 
Write for the Christmas Price-Group Catalogue. 


Pee SG SON, LTD. 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 


Bedding, Bedstead, Upholstery, and Furniture Makers. Dealers in Carpets, 


China, Fabrics, and Decorative Things. 


—— Snes ————— GS 
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- Kinnell | 


a ® 
CENTRAL. . 
HEATING ‘ 


VENTILATION, HOT 

WATER SUPPLIES, & 

STEAM COOKING 
APPARATUS. 


FOR HOSPITALS, INSTI- 
TUTIONS, & PUBLIC & 
PRIVATE BUILDINGS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Illustration of 

HORNSEY COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 
Architect: J. M. LETHBRIDGE, Esq 
MAIN INSTALLATION BY KINNELL’S 


Other Hospitals equipped include those at :— 
Bethnal Green, Enfield, Yeading, Epping, Brentwood, Ashford, Lymington, Erith, Yeovil, Carshalton, &c. 


And Institutions such as the following :— 
Organic Chemical Laboratory, Oxford ; University College, Reading ; Bradfield College, Berks ; Caius College, Cambridge, &c. 


Architects are invited to send their enquiries and to make the fullest possible use of Kinnell’s experience and facilities. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., Ltd., Southwark Street, LONDON, S.E.1 


FOUNDRY: VULCAN IRONWORKS, THORNABY-ON-TEES. 
Wire: “‘ Kinnell Boroh, London.’ *Phone: Hop 0362 (3 lines). 
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THERNEW, 


REGENT STREET 
CAFE VERREY 


THE NEW = 


TWO COMPARTMENT REVOLVING DOORS 


FIXED AT THE ENTRANCES TO THE RESTAURANT 
WERE EXECUTED BY US AND PRESENT NOVEL 
FEATURES. 


SANCTIONED BY THE L.G.C. 


WE ALSO SPECIALIZE IN 
BANK FITTINGS AND FURNITURE, PANELLING 
IN ALL PERIODS, HOSPITAL DOORS, STAIRCASES, 
CHURCHWORK, LIBRARY FITTINGS, CHIMNEY- 
PIECES, SCREENS, ETC. 


SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED ON APPLICATION. 


Fuses LOT Te sors 
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Messrs. Yates, Cook and Dare res Apeisiects! LONDON OFFICE 18 HANOVER ST., 
TELEPHONE : 436 & 437 READING: 


CCEA 


Hl UNITED eS 


STUNT EAC 
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THE REBUILDING OF REGENT STREET 


a 2 eee 


Messrs. Peter Robinson, Ltd. are 
(First Section.) Messrs. Dickins & Jones, Ltd. 
Architect: T. P. Clarkson, Esq. Architects: Messrs. Henry Tanner. 


AF ie 7 GN Bs. i a gt — BE er eedtia 7] 
sees Ne - ie " mee 4 } iif ome a: i t os i 
adh lia 4 tite a: to "yf kel _=s alee < 
‘ e i a ‘ “ ik ar ahaa ae me ee eS 
Messrs. Liberty, Tudor House. : ; Messrs. Liberty, East India House. 
Architects : Messrs. E. T. & E. Stanley Hall. Messrs. Liberty, The Bridge. Architects: Messrs. E. T. & E. Stanley Hall. 
: é 


In Progress : 
The Café Royal 
(Second and ‘Third 


Sections). 


Messrs. Swan & Edgar, Ltd. 
Elevations from designs of Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A 


Messrs. Carrington & Co., Ltd. : ee 
Architects: Messrs. Henry Tanner. Architect to Messrs. Swan & Edgar: J. J. Joass, Esq. 


HIGGS & HILL, Ltd. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS | 
CROWNee WORKS) SOUTH, LAMBETH. “ROAD. §s.W.8 


Telephone: Brixton 4210 
City Office: 14 Godliman St., St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.4. Telephone: Central 2311 
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The Quadrant, 
Regent Street, 
laid with 
LEYLAND 
Rubber Tiling. 


REGENT STREET 


and 


EYLAN 


RUBBER TILING 


Wherever dignity and beauty must be maintained, there you will find Leyland Rubber 

Tiling. It is laid in many of the handsome buildings in the New Regent Street, including 

the Quadrant, the Galeries Lafayette, and the establishments of Messrs. Hanan & Son 

and Mabie, Todd & Co., Ltd. 

Full particulars of this economical floor covering that gives a lifetime’s trouble-free 
service can be had by writing for Catalogue No. 37 to 


THE LEYLAND & BIRMINGHAM RUBBER Co., Ltd. Zes4,°%cc Leyland, Lancs. 


Branches throughout the World. 


R.T. 32-12/27 Causton, 
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THe .REHITECLURAL REVIEW: 


The fleaped fire 
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In the building of the ‘““Heaped”’ Fire, Bratt 


Colbran & Co. have never compromised with 
perfection in either material or craftsmanship. 


Illustrated Catalogue on request. 


BRUIT IP KCOIL IB RUANING (Ge 


and the Fleaped lire Company Jigs 


10 MortimerS LondonWi 
leleph one. Museum 6/06 6702 Tele grams Troteus Wesdo London 


Sussex Agents: J. J. G. SAUNDERS & SONS, BRIGHTON, 
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rITREP LA Gale 


WORK. RECENTLY EXECUTED (VID) 


Fireplace, with moulded Stone surround, dull glazed tile covings, and oak mantel 


Studio. Little Blundell Howse, Kensington, W. 


Architects : Reference 


Messrs. Arthur G. Leighton, F.RI.B.A., ARS VIL 
and H. John Higgs, A.R1I.B.A. 


G. MATTHEWS LTD. 


89 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1 


Telephone: LANGHAM 2838 
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E illustrate above a further selection 
of Door Furniture supplied by us 
for recent contracts. 


All the examples are obtainable in 
Brass or Bronze, Gilt or Oxydized Silver, 
or simply Polished Brass, and can be 
supplied at strictly competitive prices. 


1095 
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MANOR WORKS, LITTLE MANOR ST., 
LONDON, S.W.4. 


J. M. PIRIE 


9g ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


’Phone: Regent 2453-4. Architetural Metal Work, Telegrams: “ Piriekeze, Piccy, London.” 
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Queen Elizabeth’s Girls’ Grammar School Barnet. -Architects ‘Messrs. Talbot Brown ©& Fisher. 


Floors reinforced with B.R.C. Fabric. 


The high “yield point” of B.R.C. Fabric gives 
consequently high elastic strength to any concrete 
floor in which it is used. A floor reinforced with 
B.R.C. Fabric will carry fifty per cent. more load 
than one which is reinforced with an equal weight 
of rolled steel rods. 


The BRITISH REINFORCED eee 
ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


Head Office & Works: STAFFORD & _ Branch Offices: 


LONDON, King’s Buildings, Smith Sq, Westminster, S.W.1; LEEDS, 
MANCHESTER, LEICESTER, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, DUBLIN &° BELFAST. 
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The County Fire Office, Piccadilly. 
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Associated Architects : Crown Architect : 
Ernest Newton, R.A., & Sons. Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 
William Woodward & Sons, FF.R.I.B.A. 


STABILITY UTILITY 


BEAUTY 


HOLLOWAY BROTHERS conpony LTD 


GROSVENOR ROAD, WESTMINSTER. 
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Harcourt Fittings 
in the New Kegent Street 


Typical examples of 
Harcourt Fittings in 
the premises of Messrs. 
Swan & Edgar’s Ltd. 
and Messrs. Paurelle 
Ltd., both of Regent 
Ditccts 


Supplied by 


METRO-VICK 
SUPPLIES LTD. 


155 Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Showrooms at Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Sheffield, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, 


Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


DEAR CEHITECUCURALS REVIEW, 


UALITY STREET demands 

quality in its buildings. That 
is why you will find, in No. 92 
Regent Street, for example, that 
the windows are not merely 
“steel casements”; they are 
Mellowes steel casements. 


MELLOWES 


METAL WINDOWS 


MELLOWES & CO. LTD., SHEFFIELD AND LONDON 


ALLY 


ia 
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] 
| 
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The diagrams above 
indicate the wide 
variety of Mellowes 
products. The fuil 
range is described and 
illustrated in the 
Mellowes caralogue, 
which will be sent 
on request. 
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Specify 
BROOKES 


ass 
GRANIT 


POLISHED OR AXED FOR 
BUILDING, ENGINEERING & 
MONUMENTAL WORK 


ARTIFICIAL 
STONE 


DRESSINGS, CILLS, COPING, 
STAIRCASE WORK (Cast or in 
situ), GRANOLITHIC PAVING 


MOSAIC 
TERRAZZO 


AND JOINTLESS FLOORINGS 


GLAZED 
BRICKS 


YORKSTONE 


“SILEX” BRAND FOR STEPS, 
LANDINGS, AND PAVINGS 


NONSLI 


STONE | 
THE IDEAL STONE FOR FOOT- hh e N CW Swan ( 


WAYS, STEPS, LANDINGS, &c. 


ECCI I18C_els — eC eee 


1 


From a drawing by Archi 
W. S. Watts, Esq. 


LON DON 


65 Victoria Street, Westminster 


aC_18C8C_eC8C8CI8C oes 


See 
C808 8188 Cec C8888 eee 
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SUPPLIED I 
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AND ‘| 

EXECUTED . 

WORK . 
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Dickins & Jones, Ltd., Regent Street; 
1,000,000 ‘“‘Phorpres”’ Flettons supplied. 


‘ Million upon Million 
of “Phorpres” Flettons are embodied 
in the New Regent Street 


Regent Street—rebuilt by the leading Architects and 
Contractors of to-day—contains millions of “* Phorpres”’ 
Flettons, the supreme general-purpose bricks. They, 
with steel, provide the strength and permanence 
behind the white-stone facing. No greater tribute 
could be paid to the great reliability and all-round 
excellence of these famous bricks. Specify them 
wherever brick—the standard building material of 


the world—is to be used. 


‘PHORPRES’ FLETT 


LONDON BRICK 
Co. & FORDERS, Ltd. 


AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telegrams ; ‘‘Phorpres, Westcent, London,” Telephone: Holborn 0301-0305 (5 lines) 
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Liberty’s new building, Regent Street; 
1,000,000 “‘Phorpres”’ Flettons supplied. 


Detailed below are some of 
the larger of the 8&8 contracts 
in Regent Street on which 
“Phorpres Flettons were used: 


Name. Architect. Builder. Quantity. 

Swan & Epcar .. ai cf len eel oass a Higgs & Hill 1,500,000 
Ranpor House Gorden Jeeves ne Be Ford & Walton 700,000 
New GALLery CINEMA Sir John Burnet & Partners Downs, Ltd. 600,000 
GoxtpsmitH Hai Gr ce De Yates Hall Beddall 500,000 
Heppon House Gibson & Gorden Trollope & Co. 500,000 
Morneys Mewes & Davis 7. x .. Bovis A 600,000 
Marcou House Personally supervised by W. J. Fryer W. J. Fryer I,000,000 
LancHAm House Hugh Watkins se Bovis oa 500,000 
County Fire OFFIce : us -. W.G. & H. A. Newton Holloway Bros. 500,000 
ImpertAL House anpD Quaprant ArcaDE Gorden Jeeves ; Ford & Walton 1,000,000 
Dicxins & JONES .. Sir Henry Tanner a -. Higgs & Hill 1,000,000 
Remo House Personally supervised by W. J. Fryer W. J. Fryer .. 1,000,000 
Mor.ey House aa or, Gao Dan Yates Ne si ort ele Go) de Pe bLigosy.T-000;000 
LIBertTy’s .. ai oa ch .. Edwin T. Hall & E. Stanley Hall.. Higgs & Hill »+ 1,000,000 
Peter RosBinson T. P. Clarkson & H. Austin Hall.. { Mowlem & Co. Ltd. 1,000,000 
| Higgs & Hill .. 3,000,000 

AY Sie os is ies ms .. Sir Henry Tanner Hall Beddall .. 1,000,000 


‘PHORPRES’ FLETTONS 


LONDON BRICK 
Co. & FORDERS, Ltd. 


AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telegrams : ‘‘Phorpres, Westcent, London.” Telephone : Holborn 0301-0305 (5 lines). 
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We all know the truth of 
the Roman saying about 
dvipping water. But there 
ave stones and stones. 


A soft sandstone is 
quickly hollowed out. 


A hard Basalt will 
wear for many years. 


Itis the surface that counts. 
DUROMIT is -the floor 
that has long been wanted. 
A floor surfaced with 
DUROMIT fears no 
dvipping water. What 
ws more, it guarantees 
the maximum protection 
against the wear and tea? 
of heavy traffic, and 
against disintegration 
from climatic influences, 


A Duromit floor will 
solve your Flooring 
problem. 


™ Kleine Patent Fire Resisting F looring Syndicate, L* 


133 to 136, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
»Telephone : MUSEUM 5328. Feleerams : “ SOUNDPROOF, LONDON,” 


PH ParARCHLUECRORAL REVIEW. 
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“KLEINE &= 


FIRE RESISTING 


FLOOR 


A foundation for the 
footsteps of the million 


The Floors of London’s great 
Stores are, every day, relent- 
lessly trodden by many thou- 
sands of feet. In situations so 
calculated to convict a floor of 
any hidden weakness, the 
Kile @neearccomstuuc-t1on 
strengthens its reputation. 


steer 


Sas 
| Messrs. 


SELERIDGE & CO., LTD.. | 


Oxford St., W.1. 
aaa 


Note. 


The Kleine Patent Floors are 
also built in India by the Kleine 
Patent Flooring Co. (India), Ltd., 
with Offices at: Imperial 
Chambers, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay ; 19/24, Vaniar Street, 
Georgetown, Madras. (Enquiries 
can also be sent to 133/136, High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1.) 


Messrs. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., 
Regent St., W.1. 


Messrs. 
PETER ROBINSON LTD., 
Oxford St, W.1, 


Messrs, 


JOHN BARKER & CO., LTD., 
‘ is 


High Street, 
Kensington, W.8. 


Telegrams : 
““SOUNDPROOF, WESTCENT.” 


‘Telephone: 
"5828 Museum (2 lines). 


*Kleine Patent Fire Resisting Flooring Syndicate It4 


135 to. 136 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. W. C.1. 
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STLEGWART 


FIRE-RESISTING FLOORS. 


A CONCRETE FLOOR 
ERECTED ENTIRELY WITHOUT CENTERING. 


MESSRS. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., TUDOR HOUSE, W.1. MESSRS. E. T. & E. S. HALL, FF.R.LB.A., ARCHITECTS. 
FLOORS AND ROOF EXECUTED IN SIEGWART CONSTRUCTION. 


Consists of Reinforced Concrete Beams of great strength, high sound- 
resisting qualities, and 1s the quickest and simplest to construct. 


NO DIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY. FLOOR READY FOR USE 
NO DELAY. 48 HOURS AFTER FIXING. 


SIEGWART FIREPROOF FLOOR CO., LTD., 


THANET HOUSE, 231 STRAND, 


BIRMINGHAM. LONDON, W.C.2. MANCHESTER. 
Telephone: CITY 9546. 


EMPIRE 
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EMPIRE STONE 


IN® THE 
REBUILDING OF REGENT STREET 


REGENT ARCADE; 
ARGY CED SLREGE 


MESSRS. GORDON JEEVES, 
ARCHITECTS 


STONE 


USED IN THE FOLLOWING = 


83- 89 REGENT STREET, MESSRS. TREHEARNE & NORMAN, 
91 REGENT STREET, MESSRS. YATES, COOK & DARBYSHIRE, | ELEVATION TO 
93- 97 REGENT STREET, MESSRS. GORDON JEEVES, | SWALLOW STREET. 
99-101 REGENT STREET, E. A. STONE, F.R.1LB.A., ) 
84- 88 REGENT STREET, MESSRS. GUNTON & GUNTON, ELEVATION TO GLASSHOUSE STREET. 
106-112 REGENT STREET, MESSRS. NORTH, ROBIN & WILSDON, Do. 
QUADRANT ARCADE, MESSRS. GORDON JEEVES, BLEVATION TO AIR STREET. 
AND GLASSHOUSE STREET. 
CAFE ROYAL, MESSRS. HENRY TANNER, Do. 
IMPERIAL, RESTAURANT MESSRS. YATES, COOK & DARBYSHIRE, ELEVATION TO GLASSHOUSE STREET. 


TELEPHONE : 
CITY 6783-4 


EMPIRE STONE COMPANY LIMITED, 
THANET HOUSE, 231 STRAND, 


LONDON, WeGe 2 T. J. MCDOWELL, 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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FACING 
BRICKS 
& 
ROOFING 
TILES 
P< 
Suitable for 


All Styles of 
Architecture 


In all sizes and in 
many shapes are to 
be seen built up in 
the Unique NEW 
SHOWROOMS of 


W.T. LAMB 
& SONS, 


Brick & Tile Manufacturers 


“43 Shoe Lane, 
~ Bs@ea 


(Holborn Circus end). ‘s 


Telephone : Central 9091. 
PART OF THE SHOWROOM. (6 lines) a 
Also Common Bricks, Stocks, Wirecuts, Repressed Flettons, Fireplaces in Brick, Slates, etc. 


MATTHEW POLLOCK 


| LIMITED ESTABLISHED 1857 
RESPECTFULLY INVITE ENQUIRIES FROM ARCHITECISG#E@E 


INTERIOR WOODWORK 


ARCHITECFURAL AND. ECCLESTAS 1 1e7e8 


SHIPWORK BANK FITTINGS 
PANELLING CHURCHWORK 


CHIMNEYPIECES FURNITURE. 
CALEDONIA CABINET WORKS 


BEITH - SCOTLAND -PHONE 44 
TELEGRAMS: “POLLOCK BE lr hw 4e 
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ESTABLISHED 1792. 


BENHAM & SONS, LTD. 


Heap Orrice: 64/66 WicMore Sr. Lonpon, W.1. 


Telephone : MAYFAIR 6662 (4 lines). Telegrams ; ““ BENHAM, WESDO, LONDON.” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
COOKING APP ARATUS (Coal, Gas, Steam, Electric) 


Since 1923 Benham & Sons, Ltd., have equipped the 
following kitchens in Regent Street, London: 


EAST SIDE. 


Dicktins & JONES, LTp. 
Architects: Messrs. Henry 
Tanner. 
LIBERTY & CO.,LTD, 
(two kitchens). 
Architects: Messrs. E. T. & 
Bao cralls 


EUPLER Ss letTD: 
Architects: Messrs. Collcutt 
& Hamp. 
CAFE ROYAL. 
Architects: Messrs. Henry 
Tanner. 
Consulting Engineer: Wm. 
MacIntyre, Esq. 
CouNTY FIRE OFFICE. 
Architects: Messrs. Ernest 
Newton, R.A., & Sons; 
Messrs. Wm. Woodward & 
Sons. 


WEST SIDE. 
STEWART’S RESTAURANT 
(No. 227). 
Architects: Messrs. Wm. 
Woodward & Sons. 
a vasrD 
Architects: Messrs. Henry 
Tanner. 


PART OF THE STAFF KITCHEN OF JAY’S. 


As makers of all kinds of cooking apparatus, the firm will be glad to assist 
Architects in the preliminary stages of a job where there is a kitchen, by 
advising and planning what, in their opinion, they consider to be most suitable. 
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PANELLING IN 
DRYTONED 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

| DOUGLAS FIR 


House at Hampstead Architect : 
Garden Suburb. Paul Badcock, A.R.I.B.A. 
Panelling by Drytone Ltd. 


Timber from British Columbia, comparatively 
unknown in this country until a few years ago, 
1s becoming as important a feature in alain 
construction here as it 1s in the United States 
and Canada. 


The woods from British Columbia, com- 
prising Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, 
Red Cedar and Silver Spruce, lend 
themselves admirably to the new processes 
of colouring timber by chemical action, and 
have introduced to the imaginative arehitect 
and enterprising builder an entirely new 
range of decorative schemes. Effects 
comparable to the best results on expensive 
hardwoods are obtained in these inexpen- 
sive timbers, at prices very much lower, 
bringing the cost of really beautiful wood- 
work down to levels hitherto considered 
impossible. 


These woods are excellent for all joinery work, 
being free from knots and easy to work. They 
have a decorative quality that is distinctively their 
own and unobtainable through any other material. 


For further particulars apply to: 


THE AGENT- DORSD Wihisk 


GENERAL COLUMBIA, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 1/3 REGENT STREET, 
HOUSE, S.W.t. 


’Phone: Regent 6857. 
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The Choice of Fittings 


Choose fittings which are not merely things 
of beauty in themselves, but are eminently 
right in relation to their surroundings—as 
for instance the wall-bracket illustrated 
above, which is designed to enhance the 
dignity of fine panelling. 


Much of our illustration work has been 
done in old country houses, where success 
is measured, not only by the efficiency of 
the lighting plant as such, but by the 
extent to which the fittings blend with 
the structural and decorative features of 
the house. 


We can be of real asststance to an architect 
in this class of work. 


‘There is a wide range of fittings to be seen 
at our Showrooms, 123 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1, suitable for every 
lighting installation in which beauty and 
simplicity are essential qualities. 


A-L “ Imperial” Installaiions 
(Electric, Acetylene, Petrol Gas) 


willen Liversiog eLto. 


123 VICTORIA STREET, anes S.W.1 


Telephone ; Victoria 3540, Telegrams : “ Edibrac, Phone, London. ” 
HEAD OFFICES: VICTORIA STATION HOUSE, S.W.1 
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One telephone 
exchange served 
London 


The first telephone exchange in 
London was opened in 1879 at 


36 Coleman Street—our number 
being 105. In those early days 
of telephonic communication, 
LEW products were being used 
by leading concerns throughout 
the country. From that day to 
this we have never looked back, 
LEW Products are inseparable 
from electrical development. 


Nhe 


Capt. Fo G. Cy 
Baldwin, author 
of ‘‘ The History 
of the Telephone 
in the U.K," 
kindly gave us 
permission to 
reproduce 
the above 
photograph, 


LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE C2 & SMITHS LP” 


Playhouse Yard, Golden Lane, London.,EC.1 


Telephone: Telegrams: 


Clerkenwell 1388/gt “ Electric, Lcndon.” 


Regisiered Trade Mark 
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VC 


mak 


ensure good 


lighting 


1867 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
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WHITE ROSE 
B 


OR CENTRAL HEATING 


lag] 


WINDSOR 
CASTES 
In — which 
the boilers 
were sup~ 
plied by 
Hartley & 
Sugden Ld. 


Sif EY CG IaliOrNGALk 


ILERS 


ARTLEY & SUGDEN Boilers are 
the most modern and are of highest 
efficiency and durability. Our Boilers 
have recently been installed with complete 
satisfaction in the following important 
buildings : 


Westminster Abbey 
Royal Academy, London 
The Admiralty, Whitehall 
Mey Fair Hotel, London 
Marlborough House, London 
Grand Hotel, Scarborough 
Adelaide House, London 
St. Thomas's Hospital, London 
Technical Schools, Birmingham 


F you will wriie us giving your 


Newnham 
Queen Alexandra Military Hospital, London 


| requirements, we will send you 
fullest information. Sixty years’ 
experience in boiler making is at 
your command. 


Ladies’ College, | Cambridge 


HARTLEY & SUGDEN, Ltd., HALIFAX, Yorks. 


London Showrooms : 88 Great Portland Street, W.] iG 
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“BB” Lathing is Strong, 
Rigid, 


Fire - proof, Vermin - proof, 


and Economical ; 


and Damp- proof. It can 


be fixed much more quickly 
than Wood Lath, the use 
of which it is rapidly 


supplanting. 


TITIAN 


THE SWAN HOTEL, REDCAR. 
“BB” Lathing used for Suspended Ceiling under Dance Fleor. 
Architect: Mr. Stephen H. Clarke, Middlesbrough. 
Contractors: Messrs, Vinter_an1 Davison, Middlesbrough. 


THE EXPANDED METAL CO., LIMITED, 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal. 
Engineers for all forms of Reinforced Concrete Work. 


YORK MANSION, PETTY FRANCE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


WORKS: WEST HARTLEPOOL. ESTABLISHED OVER 30 YEARS. 
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pecify the Artesque process 


XXX1X 


the attainment of the unusual 


A process that 
imparts a brilliancy 


which lasts indefinitely 


A process which makes possible the 
most remarkable and practically in 
destructible decorative schemes must 
surely be of interest to every architect. 


The Artesque Colour Process is in 
this category. It makes even the 
most daring and original schemes 
possible, and decorations in every 
conceivable colour combination— 
including gold, silver and bronze— 
have been artistically achieved, whilst 
matbling indistinguishable from the 
real stone is but another triumph of 
the Artesque process. 


Here, for instance, is an illustration 
of an interior decorated in gold and 
pale green surmounted by a silver 
ceiling ; it is but one of the innumer- 
able schemes which have been carried 
out by the Artesque Colour Process. 
Not only are such effects possible, 
but their charm and beauty is lasting, 
for the finish is stainless and prac- 
tically indestructible. What is more, 
decorations by the Artesque Process 
cost no more than those carried out by 
ordinary methods, and they take only 
half the usual time to complete. 


Without a doubt, this Artesque Colour 


(Alrtesque 


Process is the most advanced and 
successful for all interior decorations 
in large public buildings, hotels, 
theatres, clubs, cinemas, hospitals, etc., 
and for sheer brilliancy and adapt- 
ability to the most advanced schemes 
it is unchallenged. 


Why not telephone the Sales Manager 
of 1, Ga Harrison (£022) Lid re He 
is always ready to discuss the question 
of interior decorations by this remark- 
able Artesque Process with Architects 
who may be interested. 


colour process 


T. C. Harrison (1922) Ltd., rog Aladdin House, 118 Southwark St., London, S.E.1 


Protected by various 


Patent and Application Nu:nbers 


é 


By kind permission of Swan & 
Edgar (1927) Ltd. Work exe- 
cuted under the direction of Basil 
Tonides and Higgs ¢ Hill Ltd 


Telephone : Hop 5795 
Telegrams : “ Artesque, Boroh, London’’ 
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IN 


METAL WINDOWS 


G. Mackenzie Trencu, Esa. 


Architect : 
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WILLIAMS, GAMON & CO. 
VICTORIA ROAD, CHESTER 


STEEL WINDOWS 


1078 
CHESTER 


TELEPHONE 
Telephone: 8034 Museum 


19 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W.1. 


LONDON OFFICE : 
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W. N. FROY & SONS L? 


BRUNSWICK WORKS, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON we. 


Tclephone : Riverside 4101 (18 Lines). 
(Private Exchange.) 


i 
Pi ie 


% 


DANITARY FITTINGS BY EFROY 
ARE INCLUDED IN 


THIS MODERN BUILDING 


Haddon House 


66a Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 


{t can be said of “Froy” 
Fixtures that their perfec- 
tion of form and finish make 
them pre-eminently suitable 
for the interior of a build- 
ing, the design of which was 
accepted for exhibition by 
the Royal Academy. 
“Froy” Fixtures are de- 
signed in many varied forms 
and shapes making them 
first choice for every type 
of building. A visit to 
the very complete display 
of Sanitary goods and 
plumbing fixtures of all 
kinds always on view in 
our showrooms, will be of 


interest to every architect 
and builder. 


Sea 


mang ~\= 


5 


he em 


Established 1850 Telegrams : ‘‘ FROY, HAMMERSMIT4A.”’ 
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CRIT TALL 
METAL WINDOWS 


IN REGENT STREET. 


a CRITTALL 
Tho INSTALLATIONS 
ey na INCLUDE 
STEEL & BRONZE 
WINDOWS 
AT 


NIBERIYsce oes 
2%. NEW CALLERY KINEMA 

Zn HOPE BROS’ 
Op, DICKINS aro JONES 
Qo, ARGYLE HOUSE 
2p MAISON LEWIS 
ap STEWART'S 
Qo. ROXBURGH HOUSE ep 
0, COUNTY FIRE OFFICE Qn, 
Zp SWAN aso EDGAR'S Co, 

Re oa 


CRITTALL ” 


MANUFACTURING C2. [7°- 
OF BRAINTREE ENGLAND. 


HEAD OFFICE 
2IO. HICH HOLBORN WCI. 
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A Unique Principle of Unlimited Application 
Application No. 4—THE HOME 


To secure the full advantage of sunlight and air, 
Home Lovers use the ‘‘ Esavian’’ Screens, ete. 


ESAVIAN 


SCREENS 
THEY FOLD—THEY SLIDE—THEY LAST 


The illustration 
shows a Circu- 
lare-o Msavian - 
Window fitted 
LOMA Oren 
each leaf being 
shaped to follow 
the arc of the 
circle. 


Private Residence, 
Edgbaston, fitted 
with curved 
Esavian Folding 
and Sliding 
Screens, height 


10 ft., radius 5 ft. 


Triethee tipper 
illustration the 
Porch is shown 
entirely open, 
and in the lower 
with the leaves 
extended and 
the centre pair 
open as French 
Windows. 


Such an arrangement is only possible under 
the ‘‘Esavian’’ principle, as the sliding 
uprights provide the necessary space for 
the curved leaves when folded. 


CURVED WINDOWS ENSURE THE GREATEST AMOUNT 
OF SUNLIGHT POSSIBLE BEING SECURED. 


When fitted with the ‘“‘ Esavian’’ Windows 
or Screens any room can be converted into 
an Open-Air Shelter, while it can be closed 
against inclement weather, or protection can 
be provided against wind from one quarter 
whilst the Window can be opened on the 
other side. 


THE “ESAVIAN”’ PRINCIPLE IS ADAPTED TO 
PARTITIONS, DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 


Architects : Messrs. Harvey and Wicks. 


Apply for booklet porivaying many striking examples and giving details, to :— 


E.S.A., ig3 HIGH: HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 1 GERRARD 9116, 
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The choice of the SUPER-CRITI 


“SUPERCRETE” is the latest product of SMEED, DEAN & Co. LTD., and is a rapid hardening 
cement of remarkable qualities. 


Architects and builders are invited to write us for full details and prices, and to avail themselves of our 
free technical service, which has been instituted for the benefit of those requiring this type of cement. 


SSUPERCRETE’? ts manufactured by 


SMEED, DEANMGs CO] ic: 


SITTINGBOURNE, Keat, 
and marketed by the selling organisation 


YOUNG & SON LTD., Africa House, Kingsway, LONDON, W.C.2. 


G.A.S. 
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“Achievement is but another milestone along the highway 


of progress—the end of the journey lies ever beyond.” 
Tue CHATWOOD TRADITION. 


THE CHATWOOD SAFE 


Has a strong, deep hold upon Bankers and 


Pose SUA eg, those with treasure to protect. 
in Fifteenth Century. 


It gives a feeling of confidence that only | 
work of quality can give. 


The protection lies in the strength of the 
defence, while the design embodies the 
experience of the past and the knowledge 


of the present. 


What The Chatwood Safe has it holds, for 
delivery only to the keeper of the key. 


It is the cheapest Safe that can be bought 
having regard to the contented security 


offered. 


i H E We have carried out security contracts for the leading 


Bankers throughout the world, with a result that this 


wide experience has given us most useful data and 

memoranda, which are always at the disposal of the 

Architect, with whom we are pleased to consult without 
S EC U we ; TY obligation of any sort. 


THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LIMITED. 
Bankers’ Engineers, 
Head Office: BOLTON 


QLOVYNVUNVOUOUOOVONVECVOCGOUOOGUOVOCOUUNTIUIITITIIIITIIIIIE, §=| Works: BOLTON and SHREWSBURY, England. ATIIIIIII 
i i K.6, 


BRARKCHES : LONDON-=3 Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C.4. Phone: City 9471. 
MANCHESTER-—Royal Exchange. Phone: City 3018. 
GLASGOW-30 Monteith Row. Phone: Bridgeton 658. 
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STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 


| SS SS 


Plenum Heating and Ventilating at this building carried out by us. 


HORE 
BYR ARICA LiMiT! 


Architects : Messrs. Meakir, Archer & Co. 


Some Recent Heating Contracts. 


Etonian Country Club, Westminster Hospital. Architects: Messrs. Adams, Holden & 
Windsor. Architects ; Messrs. Gunton & Gunton. Pearson. 
Messrs. Holdrons, Middlesex Hospital Annexe 
Peckham. Architect : Payne Wyatt, Esq. (Cleveland St.). Architects: Messrs. Young & Hall. 
National Provincial Bank, Messrs. John Thornycroft Ltd., 
Piccadilly Architect ; Michael Waterhouse, Esq. Southampton. Architect ; Alban H. Scott. Esq. 
Miller Hospital, Messrs. Christie’s, King Street, 
Greenwich, Architects : Messrs, W .A. Pite, Son & W.C. Architect : H. L. Anderson, Esq. 
Fairweather. Messrs. Hitchcock Williams & 
Peterborough Hospital. Architect :; Wallace Marchment, Esq. Coruletd! Architects : Messrs. Searle & Searle. 


Telegrams : 
“ TRIAD, WESDO, LONDON.” 


JAMES SLATER & CO. (Ensiners), LTD. | gqapae 


Late of 251 High Holborn, W.C. 


Engineer Specialists in Cooking Apparatus, Heating Apparatus, and Ventilation. 
By Appointment to 


5 (Gao WELLS SaeREE LONDON: Ww. pees 


Telephone : 
MUSEUM 2740 (2 lines). 
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In certain cases, 
in all principal Towns. 


Most S.M 


TRUELEVEL 
LIFIS 


SMITH, MAJOR & STEVENS, LTD 


will be pleased to send free on request. 


Branches for Maintenance Service 


The accurate stopping 


LONDON & NORTHAMPTON 


We have prepared a fully descriptive catalo 
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considerably reduces the amount of work the brake is required 


, with the result that the o 


the cheapest to instal. 
almost completely silent. 
with this remarkable control. 


of skill of o 


ey Tee 


to perform 


be fitted 
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THE LUXFER 


The British Luxfer’ Prism Synd., Ltd., 


16 HILL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON@Y ee 


New Offices, Strand Road, Calcutta. 


Architects: Ballardie and Thompson, FF.RJI.B.A. 


THE GLAZED DOME AND OUTER LANTERN, METAL WINDOWS, BRONZE 
GRILEES,, WERE@MADE BY *THEy UX E RC @: 


The Luxfer Company specialize in the manufacture of all Constructions 
through which Daylight is admitted into a Building. 
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The lighting installation at Messrs. Liberty’s building in REGENT STREET 
is one of the most unique and interesting in the Kingdom. 

Some 400 specially designed GEG oblique type mirrored floodlight projectors are 
employed in the lighting of this store. 


An Unique Lighting Installation 


The interior \iiaination is provided by reflected lighting concealed above and radiating 


through a rippled glass roof to give a sunlighted effect. 
Large numbers of Osram 200-watt gasfilled lamps are used in the scheme, 


Ghe services of the G.E.C. designers and illuminating engineers are offered free 
to interested clients, to give information, make suggestions, and prepare schemes 
in order to obtain any illuminating value required under specific conditions. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


Head Office and Principal Showrooms 
MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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For the installation of Electricity in 
Mansions 


THE 


HELSBy 


TWIN 


WIRING SYSTEM 


NEAT — ECONOMICAL — EFFICIENT. 


BRITISH INSULATED CABLES LTD. 


HELSBY, near WARRINGTON 


Makers of HELSBY and PRESCOnr Cables 


Be 
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Steel frame construction has won its present pre-eminence 
unobtrusively and by sheer merit. How completely it pre- 
dominates in London may be judged by the rebuilt Regent Street, 
in which every one of the eighty-four new buildings is of steel 
frame construction, fifteen being built in accordance with the 


Act of 1894 and sixty-nine under the 1909 Act. 
“MODERN STEELWORK,” 1927. 


BUILD WITH STEEL, 
BCE Title set tele 


DORMAN LONG 


 GOMPANY, LDD, MIDDLESBROUGH 


BRIDGE AND SO) ESTEE IN ances MIDDLESBROUGH AND LONDON 
LONDON OFFICE 3 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


lit 
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Panelled 


carved wood 
work—decorated ceilings 
—all were left entirely 
undamaged when the 
recent Electrical Instal- 
lation was completed at 


~'Daws Hill House 


the residence of the Marquis of 
Lincolnshire. 


Messrs. HEWSON & LOWN who 
installed the wiring for 450 lights used 


J. SP, Cress Caple 


and completely concealed the evidence 
of their work in the manner seen in 
our interior illustration. 


J. & P. Cable has a reputation for 
remaining unseen, or at least unnoticed, 
after installation; it is in fact “out 
of sight, out of mind,” but never out 
of commission. 


For domestic installations the J. & P. 
Wiring System (either Metal or 
Tough Rubber Sheathed) will be 


found not only the most suitable but the 
most inexpensive, too ! 


Johnson and Phillips Ltd., 


Specialists in the Transmission, Transformation, 
and Control of Electricity. 


Chariton, London, S.E.7. 


City Office and Stores: 12 Union Court, 
Old’Broad Strect, E.C.2. 


rooms— 
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AUDiTORIUM. 


CLASSIC CINEMA, BEI,FAST. 


Architects ; S. Stevenson & Sons, Feilfast. 


RESTAURANT. 
The steelwork for this magnificent building was made ard erected by John Booth and Sons, Bolton. 


STEELWORK 
BOOTH, BOLTON 


ENTRANCE. 
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Stronger Building. Steel is the strongest 
building material and the most adaptable. 
Where land is valuable and floor space only to be 
got by increased height, steel is imperative. The 
skeleton steel frame is designed to carry all loads 
and wind pressure. The stone or brickwork need 
be a light outer shell only, edapted to any style 
of architecture, and occupying only a fraction of the 
space it otherwise would if unsupported by steel. 


JOHN BOOTH & SONS, 


HULTON STEELWORKS, 


Quicker and Less Expensive Building. 
The lighter walls and foundations mean reduced 
As the steel 
framework is made away from the site and need 


masorry and brickwork costs. 


rot wait for demolitions or excavations, time, 
business dislocation, and capital charg<s are also 
saved. Other economies and advantages are 
described in brochures which will be sent on 
request by 


BOLTON 
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MEssrRs. THOS. COOK 
VIEW OF BANKING 
HALL. 


& Son (BANKERS), LTD., 
BERKELEY STREET, W.1 


J. L. GREEN & VARDY, LTD., 


STRUCTURAL & DECORATIVE WOODWORK 


Bkeuinies & 0434 79 i 8 ! Essex Rd e9 Is I I ngto Nn 4 N ° I us cris ae 


JWIPPELL § C2 


LIMITED, 


ARCHITECTURAL-METAL 
WORKERS: IN-BRONZE-IRON 
AND-BRASS-WOOD-WORK 


EC Eee 
CATHEDRAL-YARD 


LONDON 
4-5-DUNCANNON-STREET-W-C 
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THE TRUSCON FLOOR 


reinforced concrete. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT BUILDING, NORTHERN IRELAND. 
Architect: ARNOLD THORNELY, F.R.I.B.A. 


The Truscon floor has been selected for this 
important building. 


The Truscon floor is thoroughly efficient from the point of view 
of load-carrying capacity, fire and sound-resisting qualities, and 
speed and economy in construction, and its value is considerably 
enhanced by the service that is attached to it. 

The utilization of the Truscon floor carries with it the services 
of a large staff of skilled engineers and the accumulation of over 
twenty years’ experience of building construction comprised in 
what is known as the Kahn system. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., LTD., 


REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS, 


22 CRANLEY GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
IRONFOUNDERS TO 
labile WSN S, NE 
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All patterns are thoroughly 

up to date and include — 
VERANDAHS,. PORCHES, 
SHELTERS, BAND STANDS, 
FIRE-ESCAPE & STRAIGHT 
& SPIRAL. .STAIRS, GATES 
& RAILINGS, COLUMNS, 
LANES" SikAN DA Rs; 
TERMINALS, CRESTINGS, 
BALUSTERS, GRATINGS, 
RiGee CG Suitable for 
HOTELES GFACTORIES @IN- 
STELOTIONS-] JLo EARRES, 
GINEMAS, PUBLIG=BUILD- 
INGS, MANSIONS, PARKS, 
ELC 


Drawings and Estimates free on receipt 

of specification. Special consideration 

given to Architects’ own designs. Struc- 
tural Catalogue No. 11® post free. 


(ARRON ( OMPANY 
Xo FOUNDED 1759. 
Works: CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Branch Works ; Phenix Foundry, SHEFFIELD. 


Showrooms: London—15 Upper Thames St., 
E.C., and 50 Berners St., Oxford St., W. 
Liverpool—Redcross St. Glasgow—Buchanan 
St. Edinburgh—George St. Bristol—Victoria St. 


Offices: Manchester — Newcastle-on-Tyne — ™ 
Leeds and Birmingham. 


Established in the 
eign of George II. 


Sisal Sra er Se ee eee eee eee ee 


EXAMPLES OF PICTURE HOUSE CANOPIES ERECTED BY 
CARRON COMPANY, 


ee US Se 


= om 
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MASEL ILD re JAPOLITE _ 


*“MURALINE”’ 


Nunn 
THE PRIMING FOR 


MURALINE 
THE PERFECT WATER and all washable water et PERFECT WHITE 
PAINT paints and distempers. An a ae 


effective preventative Elastic, Pas aa and a 
Flows evenly, and is unequalle 
quires only the addition of water Coe f damp Bat Aa for the very highest class decora- 
to make ready for use. In 40 ind of stone, brick and tion. Made in White, Ivory 
shades. Sold in a dry powder. plaster work. White, and Blue White. 


“COVERINE” 


THES CELEBRATED 


Sanitary, Artistic, Durable. Re- 


READY FOR USE 


WHITE 
UNDERCOA TING. IN FIVE MINUTES. 
ONE COAT CAN BE 
TRANSFORMS SECOND - COATED 


IN A FEW HOURS. 


*VITROLITE” 


BLACK into WHITE. 


PURE LIQUID 
PAINT HARD GLOSS 
= FINISHING PAINT 


HG pa 


A INSIDE a OUTSIDE U 


NON-POISONOUS AND THE GREENHOUSE AND 


~ + ——— 

ea DECORATIVE WHITE PAINT 
Specially manufactured for the Specially prepared to dry 
finest Interior and _ Exterior with a Hard Glossy Surface Superior to white lead in colour, 
Decoration. Extensively used by in about 8 hours. Suitable covering power, and durability. 
Corporations, District Councils for all Exterior and Interior For all interior and exterior work. 
and Unions throughout the Work. Specially suitable for Greenhouse 

United Kingdom. work. 


Patterns, Prices, and Full Particulars of above and other Specialities on application to :— 


WALTER CARSON & SONS 


GROVE WORKS, 


Teeerane: BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 11 Telephone : 


“CARSONS, BATT, LONDON.” AND AT BACHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN. BATTERSEA 1630 (2 lines), 
2355 & 2356 
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FREDERICK BRABY & CO., LTD. 
CONTRACTORS 


FOR 


COPPER ROOFING 


Also at the following : 
WALMAR HOUSE, REGENT STREET. 
MARCOL A i * 

COUNTY ve 
T pacoe MORLEY _,, : é 
(ee, ee, Ce 


352/364 Euston Rd., 


LONDON, N.W.1. 


THE COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, REGENT STREET. 
Ermest Newton, R.A., & Sons, and William Woodward & Sons, Associated Architects. 


PORTLAND STONEWORK 


SUPPLIED “AND UEIXED 2B Y 


C. W. COURTENAY 


Masonry Contractor, 


Swan Wharf, High Street, Fulham, S.W.6 


*Phone : PUTNEY 1073. (Adjoining Putney Bridge.) 

Regent Street Contracts: Phen he 
Langham House 5s .. Messrs. Trehearne and Norman. 
Morny@lreres \: - ».» Messrsy Yates; Gook and! Darbyshire: 


215-221 and 1 Maddox Street Messrs. Yates, Cook and Darbyshire. 
Hope Brothers:.. Me .. Messrs. Gunton and Gunton, FF_R BA 
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MACKFARLANE’S 
ARCHITECTURAL IRONWORK 


z 


TT 
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CAST IRON BUILDING FRONT AT SHEFFIELD TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 
SUPPLIED AND ERECTED FOR HIS MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS BY 


WALTER MACFARLANE&@ 


SARACEN FOUNDRY, GLASGOW 


LONDON OFFICE: 47 VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


BUILDING FRONTS, STAIRS, GATES, VERANDAHS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. ESTIMATES SUBMITTED TO CUSTOMERS’ REQUIREMENTS. 
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‘KING CONSTRUCTIONS | 


SELF-CENTERING “FERRO-GLASS” 
FLOORS PAVEMENT & ROOF LIGHTS 


40% MORE LIGHT. 
NO CENTERING REQUIRED. ALL GLASS UNDER SURFACE. 


“CRISTOL”-GLASS CONSTRUCTION 


DOMES ARCHITECTS ARE 
INVITED TO REFER 

TO OUR: FOLDER 

ne No. 32 IN THEIR 
LAYLIGHTS “CLASSIFILE” FOR 


FULL PARTICULARS. 


MESSRS. SWAN & EDGAR, PICCADILLY. 
J. J. JOASS, ESQ., ARCHITECT. 


J. A. KING & CO. LTD. 


181 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
| LONDON, E.C.4 


CITY 2218 (2 LINES). BRANCHES: KINOVIQUE, CENT, LONDON. 
SHEFFIELD. LEEDS, BRISTOL, AND NEWCASTLE. 


“KING” FIREPROOF PARTITIONS 
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Rubber Floor Tilin 


Mesa ny 


THIS Is’ BELL’S 


You know how floor-tiles 
cut from solid rubber sheet 
gradually tread out thinner. 
That means continual trim- 
ming and re-sticking at the 
edges of sheet or tile pieces. 


Bell’s Rubber Floor Tiling 
cannot creep. The rubber 
tread is immovably keyed to 
a base of Bell’s Poilite. 
The two form a complete, 
one piece, RIGID tile, 
which any tile-layer can lay 


MEANS 


ASB 


Bell’s Poilite 


LONDON : 
Asbestos House, Southwark St. S.E.1 
Telephone: Hop 4040. 


supplicd by 
the Cement P= 
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Ltd i 
used in our 
manufacture 


| “* Not for an age, but 


ELIS 


<= 


THIS ISN'T 


in cement, on any reason- 
able condition of sub-floor, 
without special preparation. 
The result—a perfect, non- 
slipping, permanently level 
rubber floor. 


The famous Poilite & 

Everite Products are: 

Corrugated Sheets 
(Bigsix) 

Rectangular Slate: 

Pantiles 

Diagonal Tiles 

Flat Sheets 

Roman Type Tiles 

Rubber Floor Tiles 

Gas Flues and 
Fittings 

Rainwater Goods 

Ridgings, etc., etc. 


A booklet has been pre- 
pared showing all the 
advantages of Bell’s RIGID 
Rubber Floor Tiling, with 
examples of application and 
full colour-range. May we 
send you a copy? 


for all time.”’ | 


EVERYTHING IN 


ESTOS 


and Everite Co., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER: 
Peter Street. 
Telephone: City 7790. 
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The Installation of 


WAYGOOD-OTIS LIFTS 


Ensures Reliability and Safety. 


WAYGOOD-OTIS LIFTS have been selected by: 


Bobby &) Co., Ltd., Clifton, Bristol C5 lsitts: 
Sir Jesse Boot, Smith Square, Westminster ‘SES ee 
Boots, Ltd., Gallowtree Gate, Leicester - Ase Moe 
Canadian Pacific S.S. Co. for four New SAEs DRA. ele 
Cavendish Hotel, Eastbourne - ps Oaeaee 
Ceylon Turf Club, Ceylon, the new Gen cena aa yl 6 er 5 
Corporation of the City of London, Spitalfields Market 15 _,, 
Holloway Bros., Ltd., Stratton House, Piccadilly  - i Oe 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., New Offices, Millbank 9 , 
Liverpool Victoria Friendly Society, London - ca eee 
Lloyds Bank new Head Offices peer OS 
|.27Lyons “&) 'Co,-Etd? Oxford street we ea ney [LOUSe G27 
Nottingham Ton Hall aes Ch 
Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd., Bryanston Cuts guns 
George Street, W. - oy, 
Royal Polytechnic, Regent Sees W. 46 2a 


Selfridge GO Co., Ltd., Oxford Street, W. : 5 
and 2 Escalators. 


Strand Hotel, Ltd., Strand Palace Hotel, W.C. - 0 LAEts: 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, Cockspur Street, S.W. 4 
Union Bank of Scotland, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow dO aps 


Service Devapenene able Day and Night. 


Telephone: Central 9141. 


Offices: 54:55 Fetter Lane, E.C4. 
Works: Falmouth Road, London, S.E.1. 


Branches in all principal Provincial Centres and Abroad. 
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ARCHITECTS : MESSRS. ADAMS, HOLDEN & PEARSON. 


MAIN CONTRACTORS FOR FOUNDATIONS : —$—+ 


MESSRS. JOHN MOWLEM & CO., LTD, 
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CONTRACTORS FOR “‘ VIBRO’’ PILING: 
MESSRS. JOHN GILL (CONTRACTORS) L1D. 
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THE LINDERGROUND RAILWAYS 
CHOOSE'VIBRO CONCRETE PILES 


London’s loftiest building—the new 
headquarters of the Underground Elec- 
tric Railways, St. James’s Park, (now 
under construction)—- will have a 
foundation of 680 ‘‘ Vibro”? Concrete 
Piles. Readers in the vicinity of West- 
minster should take the opportunity 
Gfe-seeings thes three- Vibro, plants 
at work (they can be viewed from the 


PATENTED IN 


street), for five minutes spent watching 
operations will convince them of the 
simplicity and efficiency of the ‘‘ Vibro” 
process. 

These piles are made and placed in one 
operation by a method that definitely 
ensures every pile being absolutely sound 
and of uniform diameter, and capable of 
sustaining a permanent load of 50 tons. 


ALL COUNTRIES 


CONCRETE PILES 


We invite inquiries from readers interested in this 
system of Foundation Construction. Ask for booklet, 
“Firm Foundations.” 


Works : CLAYDON, SUFFOLK 54a 


PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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as 
. GEORGE P. and G. E. BANKART 


This is a Series of one hundred large scale plates of designs 
and details enclosed in a portfolio, size 20” x 13”. The 
drawings have been specially prepared for this. portfolio by 
the authors, whose reputation as acknowledged authorities 
on plasterwork is universally recognized, and include not 
only an extensive range of designs for different types of 
plaster ceilings, but also some examples of mantelpieces, 
and some schemes for the decorative treatment of internal 
and external walls. The chief object of the work is to be a 
source of inspiration and guidance to architects by illustrating 
the combination of modern ideas in design with the use of 
modern materials and methods of construction. The Series 
will undoubtedly be accepted as the standard work on 
the subject. 


An illustrated Prospectus of this work, or the portfolio itself on 3 days’ approval will be sent on request. 
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ORDER FORM 


Please send me _ _ cop of “MODERN PLASTERWORK DESIGN,” 
by George P. and G. E. Bankart, at the price of £2 15s. net. 
Name Saree Tr # 2 Sag ot doy See 
Address — _ 


From all Booksellers or direct from the Publishers, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL” PRESS, ‘9 Queen Anne's; Gates Westuimister, 20. Vyer 
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WESTMORLAND GREEN SLATES 


The above is a photograph of the Company’s 
Honister Quarry. Architects are invited to in- 
spect this or the other four Quarries controlled 
by the Company—Elterwater, Coniston, Highfell, 
and Moss Rigg. 


Specimen Slates and detailed information on any 
point supplied to Architects on application to: 


Che Buttermere Green Slate Quarries Wd. 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, S.W.| 


Telephone : Victoria 6534. Telegraphic Address : Buttermere, Sowest, London 
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MERRY BE 


Let it snow! Let it rain ! Let 
loose the fury of the elements! 
Draw the curtains and sit down 
—secure, defiant and content. 
o)20- Let the radiant gas fire 
glow! Let it pour its merry 
sunshine on you! Let it —obe- 


dient to your will, responsive 


to a mere touch of a tap —let 


it give you comfort, friendly 
cheer! Drink in its comfort 
freely, rejoicing that the ever- 
clean gas fire entails no “morn- 
ing after”! Sit down, secure, 


content. 


GAS 


The Servant of Progress 


representing the British Gas 
Industry, is at the service of the public, without 
charge, for advice and help on any subject, large or 
small, connected with the economical and efficient 
use of gas in home, office or factory. A letter to the 
Secretary of this Association will receive prompt 


and careful attention. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 
28 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S&.W.1 


Architectural Photography 


A large number of the 
photographs reproduced 
throughout this issue 


were entrusted to 


SYDNEY W. NEWBERY 


37 COWLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 


"Phone: Brixton 0468. 
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Contractors for ail the Plain and 
Ornamental Glass in VIGO HOUSE, 
New Regent Street, London. 


STAINED GLASS ARTISTS 


For Church, Chapel, Mansion, Cottage, 


Theatre, Cinema, Hotel or Electric Signs. 


Artistic Designs Prepared to Suit 


Modern Requirements. 


Estimates given free. Enquiries invited. 


BAILLIE 6 TELFER 


The Thistle Studios 
9 Thistle Street (Charing Cross), 
GLASGOVWV. 


Telephone : Douglas 389. 
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W™ HARLAND & SON 


MERTON, LONDON, S.W.19 
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ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT 
MITRE HOUSE 


177 Regent Street, London, W.1 


Telephone: Gerrard 6197 


Head Office : 
Telephone: Mitcham 2994 (3 lines) 
Telegrams: Harland Mitcham 2994 
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Architects 


are particular 


You can rely on “ Castell.’’ 
Price 6d. each, 5/3 a dozen. 
Sold by Artists’ Colourmen, 
Stationers, etc. 


in their choice of pencils. 
They know-that only the 
best are good enough. That 
is why all over the world 
Architects use A. W. Faber 
““Castell,” the finest Pencils 
in the world, unexcelled for 
smoothness, firmness, and 
tone. Made of finest graphite 
in sixteen precisely graded 
degrees from 6B to 8H. 


A. W. FABER SLIDE 
RULES 
hold the highest reputation 
for Accuracy and Finish. 
Their sales outnumber those 
of all other makes combined 


A. W. FABER 


CASTELL 


A.W, FABER, 13 & 14 Camomile St., LONDON, E.C.3 


Fernden Cleft 
Chestnut Fencing 


Is the one fence which has won the 
approval of Architects—it set the British 
standard of. quality and has maintained 
its reputation for two decades. Made 
from selected sweet Chestnut ; weather 
resisting, durable and economical. 


Park Paling Gates 


and ornamental fencing erected | Wrought gates, well 
in any part of the country. made of selected 
Fernden products are renowned British Oak, etc., for- 
for excellence of workmanship Entrance, Drive, 
and material. Garden or Field. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogues, post free. 
FERNDEN FENCING Co., Ltd., 


50 BRIDGE STREET, GUILDFORD 


FIRE PROTECTION 


THE PREMISES OF 
HARRODS LTD. 


SWAN © EDGAR LTD. 
AUSTIN REED LTD. 


ARE PROTECTED THxOUGHOUT 
BY .LEs 


“NEWTON” AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLER. 


SAPETY “LIES INS 
ELIMINATION OF* [Eis 
HUMAN ELEMENT. 


YOUR PERMANENT GUARANTEE 
OF JSAPET Y= [Seti 


“NEWTON” AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLER. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS &) MANUFACTURERS : 


THE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER: .G@O bap. 


560- VICTORIASST) WESEMINSE ER Siar 
© AT GLOBE IRON WORKS, RADCLIFFE, MANCHESTER. 
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MADE IN ENGLAND [7 ese “i 
| Hi OBTAINABLE FROM ALL f eee 
| semua i ELECTRICAL DEALERS Se f : 
| You can’ obtain free expert ‘i iy 


advice on your lighting 
problems by wri to our 
Tuminating Engincering Dept. 
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A Really Efficient Introducing 
LOW-PRICED BOILER 


POISE Ee FIRES 
The 91 Junior is a ee attractive small Boiler, COKE or ANTHRACITE 


particularly efficient and very economical on fuel. It will raise PURE RADIANT HEAT for less than 1d. PER HOUR. 


sufficient hot water to supply a bath, lavatory basin and sink, 

in the smaller modern type of house. The efficiency of this Portable. | Needs no fixing. Fits in almost any existing 
model is so unusual for a low-priced boiler, _ that we can Fireplace. Gas Lighter provided, but fire can be lit with wood 
confidently recommend it, knowing it is bound to give the and paper in the usual way. 


utmost satisfaction. 


ISS PRICES 


Price of Boiler, including Tray and Feet, ART BLACK WITH GAS LIGHTER AND 
FLUE PIPE ee enon 5 £4-5-0 


£6 * 1 O O DITTO, WITH ae AND pie £5 a 4 a 6 
O. BRUSTER & RICHARDSON, 4 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Makers of famous Glow-Worm Nos. 1 and 2 Boilers, and Baseco Boilers for larger installations. 
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By SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


cagliola Marble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is not a surface 


decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. It was largely used by the Florentines in some of their most 
elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by:Mr. J. Wyatt about 1750. It has been manu- 
factured by this firm for the last 125 years, and fixed in many of the most important buildingsin the Kingdom. 


= = “a0 Ee ies 
A DECORATIVE MATERIAL OF THE RENAISSANCE WHICH 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF CENTURIES. 


COLUMNS, PILASTERS, &c., &c. 
STEEL STANCHIONS SURROUNDED WITHOUT SHOWING 
JOINT. 


THESEFFECT OFTHE Seipoeeternne na AT A MODERATE 
COST. 


THE BEST OF MARBLE SUBSTITUTES. 


RECENT BUSINESS PREMISES. 
16 and 18 Cockspur Street, P. & O. Building. 


anco Mercantil, Bolivia. 
Australian Mutual Provident Society. Architects, Messrs. Thompson and Walford. 
Cory’s Buildings, Fenchurch Street. 
Cunard Steamship Offices. Architects, Messrs. Mewes and Davis. 
Messrs. Leach & Co., Potter's Fields. (Columns, Pilasters, Wall-lining, Entrance Hall, and 
Staircase.) Architects, Messrs. Stock, Page and Stock. 
36 & 38 Cornhill. Architects, Messrs. Campbell Jones, and Smithers, FF.R.I.B.A, 


RECENT LINERS. 


.S. ‘Carinthia ’’ (Cunard). Shee & Mongolia ’ res 
.S. ‘ Otranto’’ (Orient). S.S. “* Asturias ’’ (Pe. 
.S. “ Llandovery Castle ’’ (R.M.S.S.). _S.S. ‘ Moldavia ’”’ ( 
. “ Rajputana”’ (P. & O.). S.S. ‘ Maloja”’ (P. 
S.S. “ Mooltan ’’ (P. & O.). 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, LTD. 


tie , Trafalgar Square. TT G Septimus Waa ¥.R. 7. — Linhope Street, Dorset Square, London, N.W. 


Among the 17 Columns, part shown above, are 4 pairs; one of each pair, the original made by us 


a . “oe Ad 
Over 100 years ago, the companion fiwed within the last 6 months—they are a perfect match, Telephone . No. 4054 Paddington. Telegrams : Grasp, London. 
The Building is open to the public—GO IN AND EXAMINE THEM. 
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THE ROMANCE OF BUILDING 
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THE “BRITANNIA” AND THE “HINDOSTAN” OFF DARTMOUTH. 


From their moorings in the River Dart the “Hindostan” and ‘the 
“Britannia” watched, in silent indignation, Builders at work on the 
Dartmouth Royal Naval College, which was to supersede them as training 
quarters for officers of the British Navy. 


Twenty years passed, and the Builders of the Dartmouth Royal Naval 
College were called upon to handle a quantity of teak logs and planking. 
It was the “ Hindostan”’! 


Anageintorthe structure of the recently erected Liberty building the same 
Builders worked the timbers of the ‘‘ Hindostan,” constructing the floors 
from the planking of her gun decks, and the galleries from her ribs and 
stanchions. 


Of the thousands who visit Messrs. Liberty’s showrooms how many realize 
that they are treading the very planks on which British Tars ‘stood 
wide,” “rolled ship,” “ ‘luffed” and “heaved” nearly a hundred years ago? 


MESSRS. LIBERTY’S TUDOR BUILDING. 


Architects : Builders : 
Wikesine I, 1h xse dda ISRIIE Se JBN Wigak 
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A LONDON 


DIARY. 


The Architectural Review. 


A LONDON DIARY (continued). 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 16— Musical Instruments .. at 3 p.m. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
How the Bible Came down to Us—I I2 NOON. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS ee a Tour: Textiles 3 p.m. ” » » ” 
Illuminated Manuscripts ie POMmOOn: " Fr ‘ eneral Visit Sa ae Il a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
Monuments of Assyria—II .. a 3 p.m. i. 5S # ia eed) Admission 6d. 12 noon. ” ” » 
Greek Sculpture—IL (Elgin Marbles) 3 p.m. x < ~ Velazquez and Rembrandt Il a.m, NATIONAL GALLERY 
Chinese Porcelain—I1 ae , 12 noon. VICLORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM LN ee neo >» AU, ape ez OOIE. ” ” 
Domestic Glass 12 NOOn. 7‘ a a i; French Painting—IV. Admission 6d. 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 
Stained Glass .. a 3 p.m. % * . a eek et Rs 
Some Recent Painting II a.m, NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 21— 
Some Italian Primitives iy See II @.m, NATIONAL GALLERY A Selected Subject .. 2. 12 n00W. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
Bn ns 5A Admission 6d. 12 noon. "3 i Early Britain—IV (Iron Age) 12 noon, nH oa er 
French Painting—III. Admission 6d. 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION Anglo-Saxon Period—I . + 3pm. » » ” 
Life and Arts of the Dark Races—III 3 pm. 3 < 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17— Ecclesiastical Metalwork 5 a 12 noon, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
The Romans in Britain—II .. 12 n00N, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS He hire the ge Renta Se a vs fi 2 
Early Britain—III (Bronze Age) I2 noon, - 5 AagHeES . ‘ 3 Bale » eH 2) 2 
aRiniopiGererniiSectione ot fe ie - eee = ie NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
A Sectional Tour 3 310 3 p.m si "i F Marien erate = e pa DB ” 
= : pl oes ? 2m : y 0 
Early Renaissance Sculpture I2 noon, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 2B) SSUES OREN Ed ie NATIONAL CALLERS 
Donatello cr ey: 66 3 p.m ei an S a 2 us \ RAS ” 2 
Indian Section : Mogul Art 3 p.m ; ng ” “ 
: 8 “ 3 P- > ” ” HURSDAY = 
Michael Angelo 9 7 p.m 55 > a * eA oe PARCEL aS LE 
Rodin a =a > p.m af Ks is: “i Origins of Kuropean Architecture—II I2 n00N, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
Turner and Landscape II a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK The Romans in Britain—II .. 12 200. ”» ” ” 
*: ie +, 1A Dar a i " Monuments of Egypt—II1 3 pm. a “A 3 
General Summary—III Il a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY Greek Sculpture—III 3 p.m. ” ” ” 
= - S ee 12 noon. + i. Early English Furniture ye oe I2 noon, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
The League of Arts’ Choir—Carols . . 3 pm. VICTORIA AND ALBERT Museum _—-English Seventeenth-century Furniture 3 pm. » » ” ” 
: LECTURE THEATRE Chinese Porcelain ae Oe oe 3 p.m. v9 es hy a 
Selected Pictures 12 NOON, WALLACE COLLECTION English Highteenth-century Furniture 7D.M. ” ” ” ” 
Rug Weaving and Knotting 7 p.m. o - 3 ms 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 19— French Painting Il a.m, NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
Records of Babylon and Assyria—II .. 12 00m, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 74 wee eee ne OGM: B Be. a. 
Arts and Customs of Ancient Bgypt—IIl .. 12 noon. - i Fs Some Italian Altarpieces oH a8 -. IL@m,. NATIONAL GALLERY 
Monuments of Egypt—Il_ .. ie 3 pm. s < i Be So OD Admission 6d. .. 12 noon. 5a A 
Greek Sculpture—II (Elgin Marbles) so 2 ie ie rench Painting—V .. 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 
Italian Renaissance Furniture I2 noon. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM > ’ 
Japanese Pottery ag 12 noon, my * . FROIN ee coo 
French Renaissance Furniture 3 p.m. = as aA zs Greek and Roman Life—II .. Me 12 n00n, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
Chippendale .. 3 p.m. es 2 Greek and Roman Jewellery and Arts 12 noon. * A Es 
Reynolds—Watts II a.m, NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK Life and Arts of the Dark Races 3 p.m. » ” » 
- iS ae 12 noon. - 4 ai The Romans in Britain—II .. a0 3 p.m. ie ay eS 
Some Christmas Pictures Il a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY French Highteenth-century Furniture 12 n00n. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
I2 noon Chinese Bronzes 12 noon. 
» 0. ne a aie a : a ms : » ” » » 
General Meeting : “Some Medical Aspects of 8 p.m. R.1.B.A., 9 CONDUIT STREET, W. Uluminated MSS. 3 p.m. ” » ” ” 
Damp in Dwellings,’ by Dr. Reginald Blake—Rossetti Il a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
Miller, F.R.C.P., in conjuncticn with ” ae o* os . +» 12 noon. ” » ” 
J. Emest Franck [F.]. Some Painters of Italy and the Netherlands 11a.m.. NATIONAL GALLERY 
Technique we 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION contrasted 
Ditto Admission 6d. oe te 12 noon. 5 » 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 20— French Painting—VI. Admission 6d. 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 
The Greek Vases et oc I2 noon, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS y 
Greek and Roman Life—II .. as 12 noon, a = A ee eae 
Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt 3 pm. - 3 5; Historical and Literary MSS. I2 noon, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
Records of Babylon and Assyria—II 3 p.m. s ms Origins of Writing and Materials 12 noon. AS io oF 
Precious Stones fe ie ate 12 noon, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM A Sectional Tour 12 noon. an x be) 
French Porcelain I2 noon, =F _ a oe Tour of Several Sections 3 p.m. “ a Le 


To any Architect who will accept it, Hamptons will gladly send a copy of a book which they have just 


issued, illustrating photographically all the various workshops in their new model Factories. 


Hamptons 


are always pleased to have Architects visit these Factories by appointment and see for themselves the 
ideal conditions under which any 


Architects: (FACTORIES) Messrs. HENRY TANNER, FF.R.L.B.A. 


emplified 


Throughout 
Factories every detail of the con- 
struction and equipment has been 
most carefully thought out and 
planned expressly with a view to 
making them supreme as Model 
Workshops in which shall be ex- 
conditions 
ideal, alike for the workers and for 
the attainment of perfect finish 
in all the various goods manu- 
factured :—Furniture, 
Fibrous Plasterwork, Upholstery, 


these 


interior work, panelling, furniture, 
etc., which they may entrust to them 
will be manufactured. 


newly - built 


which 


are 


Panelling, 


Bedding, Carpets, Blinds, Curtains, 


etc. | All the machinery and other facilities for the production of the respective goods manufactured 
are of the latest design and the mill is one of the best equipped in the country. 


HAMPTON & SONS LTD., PALL MALL EAST, S.W.1 
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By Royal 
HIS MAJESTY GEORGE IV 
HIS MAJESTY WILLIAM IV 
HER MAJESTY VICTORIA 


]ACKSONS’ 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS 


Warrant to 


HIS MAJESTY EDWARD VII 
HIS MAJESTY GEORGE V 


Lounge, 


ANDREW MATHER, L.R.I.B-A. 
Kit-Cat Restaurant. Architect. 


FIBROUS PLASTER RELIEF DECORATIONS 


BY 


G. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd. 


AOgh EL DONE PLAGE. OXFORD eS TREE TT. 
LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Actiniform, Westcent, London.” Telephone: Museum 3835, 2283, 4667 
& 


A LONDON DIARY. The Architectural Review. 


1 


A LONDON DIARY (continued). 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24—(continued) THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29— 
English Porcelain—I . we ae .. 12 noon. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM How the Bible Came Down to Us—II .. I2 noon. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
English Porcelain—II 3 p.m. 55 »” ” ” Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt—IV .. 12 noon, ” ” ” 
Indian Section : Mogul Paintings 3 p.m. 59 aA 9 ” Life and Arts of the Middle Ages .. Rei 3 p.m. ” ” ” 
Raphael Cartoons 7 p.m. a) ” ” ” Monuments of Egypt—III .. is AC 3 p.m. 0) Sr a 
Tapestries 7 p.m. » ” 0 » Carpets wk ae Es s .. I2 n00n, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
Tapestries ae a ot fee aa 3 p.m. ” ” ” ” 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 26— Tnglish Porcelain es on a adg 3 p.m. oH ) a) nt 
Arts and Customs of Ancient Egypt—IV 12 noon. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS ASSETS SS wees ee Ay os Re: 7 ie ifs a 2 u 
Hittite and Hebrew Collections 12 noon LEMMIGHEES © LEED EOD =. ce ne at De Te A 3 o P 
Between the Old Testament and the New 3 ; is a i Turner and Tandscape . . +» II@.M, NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
Ste @ e New 3 p.m. » ” » I2 noon A ” ” 
Greek Sculptures—IV hs m. * oe » » note ; Be To as 2 0 a 
General? oe 4s ae SSSI ER RS ESSE Ieonardo—Michelangelo—Raphael.. Ae tes AM NATIONAL GALLERY 
Museum Masterpieces. 12 noon. e x 65 eee x 2 pe ele a He 
General Tour 3 p.m. ” ” ” R ea cea ae 6d. m WALLACE COLLECTION 
Evolution of Furniture 3 p.m. x i 5 3 Sea ce - 6 ee ere a: = 
General Tour i ~ 
Eintines on nee » ” ” ” FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30— 
ope 4% ef i 2 Illuminated MSS. : xt .. 12 noon, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
onan 7 Historical and Literary MSS. ae .. 2 noon. i a 5 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27— Origins of Writing and Materials .. oe 3 p.m. ” ” ” 
Early Christian Period 12 noon. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS Anglo-Saxon Period—II___.. 0 -- 3 p.m. ” ” ” 
Anglo-Saxon Period—I ne Maer. _ a A Costumes of Nineteenth Centuby, ear .. I2 noon, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
Greek Sculpture—III a 3 p.m. + ce a Medieval Ivories a ate ao ..  I2 noon. ” » » ” 
Monuments of Assyria—III .. 3 p.m. a $5 Miniatures. Go ae a SOS iL 22 22 2 a) 
Bayeux Tapestry—I .. 12 noon. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM French Painting a9 3H as HISD SENN KONING ENO WUEEL DINNES 
Lace 3 a I2 noon. 5 i) 5 »? ae ar a aera are oe eeren OO BA oes 2 
Bayeux ‘Tapestry—II 3 p.m. i i “4 a Netherlands Painting in Fifteenth Century 11 a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY 
French Furniture 3 p.m. 5 4 “6 Ap Die ” ” ” ‘ 92 BEETLE 29 a 
General Visit II a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK Admission 6d. a tee 
.; Admission 6d. I2 noon. se a ie Dutch Landscape. Admission 6d... tae 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 
Botticelli and the Bellinis mM. ATION/ 3ALLERY : 
3 see a NAR Soe SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31— 
Hittite and Hebrew Collections Le .. 12 noon. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
*EDNES - Life and Arts of the Middle Ages .. «~. I2 noon. os aS 55 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28— Tour of Several Sections te Kr ae 3 p.m. a ae s 
Anglo-Saxon Period—II an I2 noon, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS A Sectional Tour aA a =i ois 3 p.m. - y ns 
Life and Arts of the Dark Races—IV I2 noon. %) es a Early Costumes a .. 12 noon, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
Greek Sculpture—IV 3 p.m. a x 0 Costumes of Seventeenth Century an 50 3 p.m. os 3 =p) A 
A Selected Subject 3 p.m. <5 5 65 Indian Section : Pottery = ers a 3 p.m. iy a5 ao a 
Celtic Omament 5 I2 noon. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM Costumes of Eighteenth Century .. gu 7pm. sp Se As oD 
Chinese Porcelain—III 3 p.m. 38 7S A °s Japanese Prints an as 8 6.6 7 p.m. D “3 ” 5 
Indian Section : Sculpture 3 p.m. 5 3 rr hi Some Recent Painting 36 ue .. IL@m, NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 
Blake—Rossetti—Burne-Jones r Il a.m, NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK “¢4 = * an we a 02) 2000. Sn > my 
2 x oA Admission 6d. I2 noon. r 55 oF Gainsborough .. ae on ae .. ILadm. NATIONAL GALLERY 
Drawing aE Be ts ste .. IIl@m. NATIONAL GALLERY ny a ote aie on -. 12 noon. FD) Fo 
9 a0 ne ae Ye +. 12 noon. 5 Selected Pictures a te bn .. 12 noon. WALLACE COLLECTION 


S.W.1, where they may inspect at their leisure the books published by “the Architectural Press. If a personal visit is 
inconvenient, the Publishers will be glad to send a complete catalogue on receipt of a postcard, and to forward any books 


Members of the profession are cordially invited to visit the reading-room at g Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
selected on five days’ approval, if it is desired to examine them before purchasing. 


GEORGE 
W RAGGE 


LES RIOY 


RE SUI 


CHAPEL -STREET, SALEOR®. 
MANCHESTER 


CLOCK HOUSE, ARUNDELST., 
LONDON, W.C.2 


223 REGENT STREET, W.1 


YATES, COOK & DARBYSHIRE, 
Architects. 


ORNAMENTAL 
METALWORK 
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XCill 


SEPARA 


CASI] SIONE 


We are probably the oldest 
makers of Cast Stone in this 
country. 


We can show examples which 
have endured the London 
atmosphere for over half a 
century. 


GRANOLITHIC 


The word “ Granolithic” 
was coined for us by the late 
Professor Blackie, of Edin- 
burgh, and has now become 
a dictionary word. 


Our experience in Granolithic 
Paving extends over 80 years. 


FERRO-CONCRETE 


Some of the earliest Herro-Concrete 
works were carried out by us. 


We design and execute Reinforced 


Concrete Structures. 


PLEA or GRANOLITHIC GO. LED: 


Founded 1840 


LONDON. 62 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
EDINBURGH. 46 Duff Street. 


MANCHESTER. Mill Street, Ancoats. 
BIRMINGHAM. Bartholomew Street. 


NEW 
FIRES IN 


OLD 


oe 
¢ 


You can build a Devon Fire into an 
old setting and it will look as though 
it has been there for years. It will 
be utterly and completely right. 
There are Devon Fires of the beauti- 
ful proportions that the Georgians 
loved. And there are modern 
Devon Fires to live in a modern 
setting. In all there are 130 designs. 
Nor is the Devon Fire content with 
being beautiful—it burns everything 
that comes its way with the minimum 
of smoke, People who have fitted 
Devon Fires say that they save 
as much as 25 % on the coal bill. 


THE DEVON 


SETTINGS 


Write 
for 


Catalogue 


Lhe 130 
Devon designs 
range in price 


from £5:6:0 
retail and up- 
wards. A 


catalogue 
would be a 
useful thing to 
have by you. 
Let us send 
you one. 


FIRE 


CANDY & CO. LID:., ~“ DEVON HOUSE,” 
60 BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


4 
oe 
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THE ENEMY IS NOT 
TIME BUT 


prt 


Walls and floors lined with White’s Hygeian 

Rock Building Composition defeat 

beth Time and Damp by rendering the structure 
permanently waterproof. 


White’s Hygeian Rock Building 

Composition imparts colossal strength, sets 

almost immediately, deadens sound, is a non- 

conductor cf heat and cold, is easily applied, 
eter, ete. 


Full Particulars from the *Patenteen 
WILLIAM WHITE  \Geithn 


In 17 degrees 6B to 9H, one for every possible pencil pur- WORKS 
pose, from Drawing Material Dealers, Stationers, etc. Established 1880. ABERGAVENNY 
Each 4d., Dozen 3/9, Six Dozen 21/-, One Gross 40/-. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ HYGEIAN,” ABERGAVENNY 


eee Co GHATS Die MG Une 210) Ii tie Suweal Vie WO ING OUN mama Cree 


John Bull: WON’T YOU BUY 
MY PRETTY BRITISH 


HAILGLASSWARE? 


(iuminating and Fancy) 


Also Stampings and Pressings in all 
kinds of metal; Lamp Fittings, etc. 


Sole Makers : Hailwood & Ackroyd, Ltd., Morley, nr. Leeds. 


Branches: 98 Mansell Street, LONDON, E.1. 
32 Shaftesbury Avenue, LONDON, W.1. 
21 Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 


mn 


S22NN 
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egaw 
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— 
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Provided with 
THE 


agnetv, 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


LEAD SHEATHED 
CABLE WITH 


PERMANENT BONDING WIRE 


(PATENT ASIEN IS) 
Surface Wi ring System 


66 


) 


» 


Hm) 


(Pirelli-General 
yr Manufacture) 
5 A simplified System dispen- 
sing with the need for bond- 
ing clips, ensuring perfect 
earth continuity on any length 
of cable, the earth wire being 
part of the general con- 
struction of the cables. 

NEADEMEINGRee co tea: 
For those who 


ENGLAND eee oe 


Non-Metal System : 
USE ' 
MAGNET 
ENR, Gals: 


MAMI 


Wiring System 
USING ; 
SOE CABLES 


PIRELLI-GENERAL 
MANUFACTURE. 


ES MS 


Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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Pete Nee) Fe isla MASK 


CROWN WORKS, ST. JAMES’S RD., 


BERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E.16 10/- 2/6 
ESTABLISHED 1858 TELEPHONE: HOP 5284 A YEAR A COPY 
MIGHeGheADE POST FREE < Pp POST FREE 

WOODWORK AND FURNITURE FOUNDED IN 1908, BY E. GORDON CRAIG 


FOR ARCHITECTS 


AN ASTOUNDING DISCOVERY 


For years THE MASK has been unearthing and 
publishing rare architectural items. It now offers, in 


THE OCTOBER-DECEMBER NUMBER 
A Series of hitherto Unknown 


PLANS OF EARLY ITALIAN THEATRES 


accompanied by Notes by 
BRUNO BRUNELLI, GORDON CRAIG, 
W. J. LAWRENCE, ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
and other writers. 


‘““ What wonderful work ‘ THE MAsK’ is doing, continually it 


3 all, M.C.C., Westminster. H. G. Crothall, Esq. itect. ; ; : : : : 
is ne Se Sr otha Ese seencinteds is discovering something new... it now comes forward with. 
this veritable tveasuve trove. . . . These plans ave an 


HAIRS METALWORK education in themselves.’—ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 
SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER, 


or through the London Representative 


T. John Glover, 61 Chancery Lane 
or direct to 


THE MASK PUBLISHERS, BOX 444 FLORENCE, ITALY 


MEMORIALS 


in all materials. 


| NOW READY 


SHOP FRONTS 


A Selection of English, American, & Continental Examples 


Edited by FREDERICK CHATTERTON, F-.R.I.B.A. 


N addition to photographic reproductions of representative modern work in 

England, America, France, and other European countries, the book contains 

a number of plans and working drawings of English examples. A glimpse 

of the past is afforded by the inclusion of photographs and measured drawings 
of 18th- and 19th-Century English shop fronts. 


The volume contains 112 pages, including 104 pages of DRO Loat aD US; working 
drawings and plans, and is bound in quarter cloth, size 12” x 9”. 


An illustrated prospectus will be sent on request. 


PRICE 10/6 net. Postage 9d. inland. 


Through all Booksellers or direct from the Publishers, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Wesrminsrer, S.W.1 
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BETTER TILES 
AT LOWER 
COST 


Major's 
No. 6 


MAJOR'S No. 6 Double Roman 


Tile has enjoyed continuous pees 
popularity for 50 years. Its size He 
and comparatively small overlap, 
resulting in the use of 85 tiles to 
the square, make it the cheapest 
first - class roof covering on the 
market. Roofing with Major’s No. 6 MANY 
instead of plain tiles often meansa F{QUSING 
saving of 25/- a square. SCHEMES 
This tile was chosen for the power- ARE 
house at Messrs. Fry’s new factory 
at Somerdale. It has been specified USING 
by leading architects for a large THEM 


number of housing schemes, among 
which may be mentioned those at 
the following places :—Birmingham, 
Rotherham, Wembley, Hendon, and 
Warwick. 


They lessen costs—and they cost less 


H.J.& C. MAJOR LTD 


BRIDGWATER 


sealed like this ) 


Are they rust-proof, 
dust-proof and damp- 
proof 2 “ Baldwin's 
Hinges” are ! 


Specify “* Baldwin’s 
Hinges” for all doors 
you arehinging. As 
with other things — 
so with hinges there 
is Good — Better — 
and ™ Baldwin's.” 


“ Baldwin’s Hinges” are in 
a class by themselves for 
service and efficiency. They 
fulfil the particular purpose 
for which they are made as 
does no other hinge. 


CAST IRON 


BUTTS €& HINGES 


Don’t say “ hinges ”— say “BALDWIN’S Hinges.” 


Made in all sizes. Obtainable from Builders’ Merchants, Iron- 
mongers, etc. If any difficulty, write to Sole Manufacturers :— 


STOURPORT. 


BALDWIN, SON & CO., LTD., 


Regent Street. 


WEATHER-VANE. 


TUDOR HOUSE 


BOOSSSG058 


THE WHOLE OF THE CASEMENTS 
& GLAZING, aso THE WEATHER- 
VANE IN GILDED COPPER. Made by 


A\LBANY FORGE, WAINWRIGHT 


& WARING [>> 


14: HIGH STREET, MORTLAKE, SW. 


xevil 


xCVil 


— 
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S 


La 


Telephones 
Centra} 
i, ' 2441 
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sensu es, 


they represent. 


MALLE LE / 


TU TE: 


Yh LLL tee Z 


ahs: . . 
Up journals will open up to you the possibilities of any of the industries 


They will put you in direct contact with current trade 
problems and developments and will assist you successfully to market your 


products economically and effectively with a minimum of effort. 


Amateur Photographer. 
Architects’ Journal. 
Architectural Review. 

Art Trade Journal. 

Autocar. 

Automobile Engineer. 

Auto-~Motor Journal 
(Yellow Cover). 

Bakers’ & Confectioners’ 
National Association 
Review. 

Brewing Trade Review. 

British & South African 
Export Gazette. 

British Baker. 

British Engineers’ Export 
Journal. 

British Export Gazette. 

British Journal of Phoito- 
graphy. 

British Printer. 

British Trade Journal. 

British Trade Review. 

Broadcaster & Wirel>ss 
Retailer. 

Caterer, Hotel Keeper & 
Restaurateurs’ Gazette. 

Commercial Motor. 

Compendium of Com- 
merce. 

‘Confectionery Journal. 

Contractors’ Record. 

Dairyman. 

Electrical Industries & In- 
vestments. 

Electrical Review. 

Electrical Times. 

Electricity. 

Electrics. 

Electric Vehicle. 

Electro~Farming— 
including Agricultural 
Machinery. 


the trades they serve. 


Empire Commercial 
Guide. 

Empire Mail & Overseas 
Trade. 

Engineering & Boiler 
House Review. 

Experimental Wireless. 

Expert Trader. 

Fancy Goods Record. 

Fertiliser, Feeding-Stuffs 

Farm Supplies 

Journal. 

Flight. 

Fruit, Flower & Vegetable 
Trades Journal. 

Games & Toys. 

Grocer & Oil Trade 
Review. 

Grocers’ Gazette. 

Hardwareman & Builders’ 
Merchant. 

Ice & Cold Storage. 

India~Rubber Journal. 

International Patents 
Journal. 

Journal of Decorative Art. 

Kinematograph Weekly. 

Leather Trades’ Review. 

Licensing World. 

Light Car & Cyclecar. 

Locomotive, Railway 
Carriage & Wagon Re- 
view. 

Mechanical World. 

Miller. 

Mining Journal, Railway 
& Commercial Gazette. 

Model Engineer & Light 
Machinery Review. 

Motor. 

Motor Body Building. 

Moior Cycle. 


Motor Cycle & Cycle 
Trader. 

Motor Cycling. 

Motor Trader. 

Motor Transport. 

National Builder. 

Oil & Colour Trades’ 
Journal. 

Optician & Scientific In- 
strument Maker. 

Outfitter. 


Packing Gazette. 

Paper Box & Bag Maker. 

Paper Container. 

Paper-Maker & British 
Paper Trade Journal. 

Perfumery & Essential Oi) 
Record. 

Photographic Dealer. 

Plumbing Trade Journal. 

Pottery Gazette & Glass 
Trade Review. 

Property Market Journal. 

Roads & Road Constree- 
tion. 

Specification. 

Sports Trades’ Journal. 

Stationery World & Paper 
Market. 

Stone Trades Journal. 

Talking Machine & Wire- 
less Trade News. 

Textile Manufacturer. 

Tobacco Trade Review. 

Waste Trade World. 

Wine Trade Review. 

Wireless Export Trader. 

Wireless Trader. 

Wireless World. 

World’s Carriers & Carry- 
ing Trades’ Review. 


TECHNICAL ADVICE, 
Any of these journals can supply you with fullest details of 


They offer expert and reliable technical 


or trade information to all their subscribers, a service which 
alone is worth many times the cost of the. subscription. 


The address of any paper in this list may be obtained from the :— 


PERIODICAL, TRADE PRESS, & WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
PROPRIETORS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD., 


Official Handbook, gioing particulars of nearly 600 papers. 


6, BOUVERIE STREET, 
LONDON - - E.C.4, 


Post free \s. 
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Telegrams: 
“« Weneppa, 
Fleet, London.” 
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hs: make lhe 
‘emous Wo, Iscloy ‘Cars 
under a RUBEROID 


OLSELEY Motors Limited are one of the 
many British Car Manufacturers who have found 
Ruberoid the most economical and _ efficient 
roofing for their Workshops. Over 26,000 yards 
of Ruberoid Roofing were employed on_ the 
Works of Wolseley Motors Limited, at Ward End, 
Birmingham, in 1920. ‘These roofs continue to 
give that same uniform service and reliability which 
has made the reputation of Ruberoid unrivalled 


The word “Ruberoid” is a throughout the world. 


registered trade mark indicating 


| ih, aie bool he dal Among other extensive users of Ruberoid Roofings 
| is easily denied by the name may be mentioned the following Motor Car Manu- 

and trade mark on the packing facturers:—Calthorpe Motor Company, Commercial 
| of every roll. Cars, Ltd., J. I. Thornycroft x No see The 


Standard Motor Company, Ltd., 


RUBEROID 


KEO® 
RUBERC IBEROD ROOFING 
Illustrated catalogues giving full particulars of the various 


grades and advantages and methods of using ‘Ruberoid 
Roofings and Dampcourses, will be sent free on request. 


Tho RUBEROID @ .Z% 3 LincoLn HOUSE, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Safety Hirst? 


RUBEROID SARKING FELT 


Ruberoid Sarking Felt is a super-quality 


awdoods 


PATEN ACTION 


underlining for slate, tiled, or metal roofs, 


ee 
. 5 
non-conducting, non-absorbent, fume-proof, oT eh r 
rot- proof, vermin- -proof, and _ permanently au V1 ie 
' tne ! 
impervious to moisture. It is an absolute ee Mitt ty rae 
' cri Vt 
insurance against damage caused by leakage, abril OMe ohenn eset rece ay cet 
. 4 1 ‘ 
as Ruberoid, though used as an insulator, PUP CHEE TELE Lt ta 
e Hii } 
answers every purpose as an auxiliary roof. ' ete go ee 
Owing to its non-conducting qualities it : dy ‘3 Ian IA i yab? 
greatly simplifies the heating of buildings. Jessie 4" 
The joints if sealed with Ruberoid ( Setiitige Fitted. in the samen oocaaeeee 
Cement are rendered air and dust-tight, ely di eri hes h 
preventing wastage of heat, which otherwise escapes or inary o a inges, cy, ave 28: 
through the open joints of slates, iron, etc., and per- connection with the floor, and elimi- 
mitting ventilation to be properly regulated. ‘ / Specification nate the high cost of fixing which 
Ruberoid Sarking Felt should always be speci- t | requirements: Other types of spring hinge incur. 
Bed ot aoaupienial ocedb ic anda i Sconomty i For doors up to so Ib. 
and low cost permit its use on any building. Specially ; 2 single hinges (1 pair). 
suitable for works employing acid or alkaline pro- ‘ Doors from solb. to 100 1b. They are made of Gun Metal by 
F cesses. Samples and particulars free on request. zn hinge at top and British labour, and are approved and 
| gle hinge at bottom 
| of door (x set). used by H.M. Office of Works, 
H Doors Om: 100 Ib, to 200 the IG (@ c Railway Cos also 
i 2 twin hinges (x pair). ot are 22, 
A SES Corporations, Schools, Theatres. 
Pt iC inserted in 
casement or post. Wings, W orkhouses, etc., throughout the 
i which clip door and 
not inserted, ieee country. 
3 xX 4 inches deep. 


Weight about 5 ie . 
| j B ‘ Single ‘hinge “wing Always specify Hawgood’s Double 
measurements 3hin. x1% Pi . ° 


in. Weight about 24 Ibs. Action Spring Hinges. 


She Wetecler' Lampe fe efighding Coke 


Ske RUBEROID G L* 


8 LINCOLN HOUSE, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON,W C.1 
_ ECCLES, MANCHESTER. 


———$_—_ 


Callender’s 
Dampcourses 


have gained 


First Place in Specifications 


by reason of 


Standard Quality, 


a eee Ledkore 


Replete with the latest improvements (Lead and Bitumen) 
in construction, ventilation and _ heat- 
ing, based upon experience extending 


Is the Last Word in a Patent Dampcourse. 


over more than half a century as FINEST COMBINATION POSSIBLE. 
specialists in this class of work. GUARANTEED FREE FROM COAL-TAR OR PITCH. 

(oe ee : NO SQUEEZING. NO CRACKING. 
Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. NO EXPENSE IN LAYING. 


From 6d. per foot super. All Wall Widths. 24 feet lengths. 


Special Catalogue with numerous illustrations on application. 


ME SSE NGER & CoO. 9 LTD. 9 Send for C. Booklet and Sample free from 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers. GEORGE M. CALLENDER @ C0., Ltd. 


LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire. 
Ou OROU erase pecans Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, L.C.C. 


London Office: 122 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
Telephone : 691 LoucHBorouGH; 1209 VicTorra, LONDON. 25 Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 
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To those who love 


BOOKS 


there 1§ no more 


acceptable Gift 
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Send a postcard for a copy of our Catalogue 
in which will be found particulars of 
other books suitable as Gifts. 
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The West End of Yesterday & To-day 


By E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A., F.S.A. The Author has not try) 

only explored the great thoroughfares and the more generally (39) 
known parts of the West End of London; he has also wandered cA 
through its by-ways and neglected courts, so many of which are fey 
sentient with the history of the nineteenth century, and has iso 
written a very human document recording much of historic Bod 

and anecdotic interest about people and places. Well illustrated. Key 

Price £1 . § . Onét; postage ts. inland. ee 

(a4 . . = ar) 
Original Views of London as It Is, &% 
0 herd 

by Thomas Shotter Boys, 1842 s 


© 


A Re-issue of the complete set of these scarce and valuable f 
delineations of London, with Descriptive Notes to each Plate, toy 


be 
and a short Introduction by E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A., I°.S.A. nee 
The Series is reprinted by the half-tone process in an uncoloured Ref 
state, but the Frontispiece is reproduced in colour from an sy 
undoubted original coloured plate, as an example of Boys’ (Sa) 
colour work. This is the only complete Re-issue of Boys’ ~ 
London lithographs, and the edition is strictly limited. Price id 
lesions Oi nets fst, 
The companion volume of Boys’ Continental Views in colour rx 
is now in the press and will be ready shortly. Price £2 . 10 . 0 Ie 
net on subscription. eS 
me 

Modern French Decorative Art me 
The results of French achievement may be gathered from the A 
carefully selected illustrations included in this work. ‘hese fst) 
comprise over 580 examples reproduced by the half-tone process, (se) 
as well as 14 Plates printed in colour. The book forms an A 
adequate survey of the crafts to which attention has been ns 
devoted. Price £2 . 10 . © net. |-32 
y 

5 - 
Architectural Water-colours and Ss 
Etchings of William Walcot i 
With an Introduction by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and AS 
Appreciations and Notes by Malcolm C.  Salaman ; je 
Thomas Ashby, D.Litt., F.S.A.; W. -G. Newton, M.A.; ts) 
W. R. Lethaby; Ian Ivor; Max Judge; Marius Ivor; W. Grant ay) 
Keith. ‘Together with a Portrait of the Artist and Repro- Ine 
ductions of 43 Etchings and of 20 Water-colours. The rd 
Frontispiece and five other Paintings are reproduced in colours. ay 
Bound in full cloth, gilt, bevelled edges. Folio (14 in. * 11 in.). bed 


U 
A > : (x 
Price £1 . 10 . o net; postage 1s. inland. ted) 


as 
+32) 
“ : id 
Architectural Etchings of Frank (S3) 
Brangwyn, R.A. rey 
The Collector's Edition of Reproductions. se) 

The 15 Etchings reproduced in this edition, which has been so 
prepared with an especial view to the requirements of the Archi- ee 
tectural profession, were selected by the Artist, who also passed tot 
the Plates. These Plates form a magnificent series, and in size, 9) 
subject, and treatment are a distinctly covetable possession. Pe 
The Plates are printed by hand on hand-made paper, size of tet) 
each with mount, 24 in.xX19 in. Price £1 . 1.0 net each. ie 


Extra for framing, in ebony or mahogany, 10s. 6d. per print. | 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s original Etchings are published by the i 
Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond Street, W.t. 


William Walcot’s Roman be 


Cpe Keg 
Compositions tex) 
The Collector’s Edition of Reproductions. Vary 

The art of reproduction has never achieved a more complete [sy 
success than this specially prepared edition of Mr. Walcot’s =) 

most famous works. Size of each with mount, 24 in. 19 in. ne 

Price £1 . 1 . o net each plate. Extra for framing, in ebony or sy 
mahogany, 10s. 6d. per print. ; fed) 

‘\e 
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py The Work of Ernest Newton, R.A. 5 
le ila ce oeomnenee Gui bo scene whin fel 
Bs: THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS as a series of examples of English Saunkry houses and their 2, 
| 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster nape eee ihe bee cial e weet 1k 
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Telephone : Mountview 656. 49-51 TOLLINGTON PARK, LONDON, N.4 
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MANUFACTURERS OF DECORATIVE METAL WORK 
FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND GENERAL PURPOSES. 
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The BRITISH REINFORCED CONCRETE 
ENGINEERING CO,, LTD. 
Head Office: STAFFORD 


| BRONZE GATES, LIFT ENCLOSURES. COUNTER GRILLES, LETTERS, oy JHI A \ | | ; MLAS \ 


METAL HANDRAILS, ENAMELLED BRONZE NAME TABLETS. a 
Hot Pressed, ‘‘ Not,” and Rough Surface 


THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF | “1 R AWWING) 905 Gia 
ARCHITECTURE. (Genuine Hand-Made) 
Selected by MERVYN E. MacarTNEY, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. The above watermark is visible in every genuine sheet by 
In this series photographic illustrations are given side by side holding the paper to the light. 
with specially prepared measured drawings. Seven portfolios. SANS 


Price {1 1s. each net (postage 9d. inland), or £6 6s. complete. : 
A complete Catalogue of Books on Architecture and the Sole Manufacturers : 


Allied Arts will be sent post tree on application to— W.&R. BALSTON, Ltd. p Maidstone, Kent. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 


9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1 BN GEA LENDS 


H. REEVE ANGEL & Co: Lid, 7 GnpoNte ee 


O. 
9ts reputation is your guarantee : es 
, MANSION HOUSES 
att HOSPITALS 
MANCHESTER. LONDON. NEWCASTLE. 


INFIRMARIES 
COMMERCIAL LAUNDRIES 


Architects provided with schemes 
on application. 
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The BRITISH REINFORCED CONCRETE 


ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
Head Office: STAFFORD 
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STORRS OR OCT RS HERE eee eeeeneeeeneeeEeestonnse®. 


So BUY. 

BRANDED 

- BRITISH 
GOODS 


HPRPOORTOOLO OSES Sere mor eeeseneseasteoenes 


ae 


=< Guaranteed Products 
for good work 


HE ‘consistent increase in the sales of T. & W. 

Farmiloe’s Paints pays a high tribute to their 
high standard of quality. Meticulous care in. the 
selection of materials, unique processes for grinding, 
mixing, and straining, the use of specially designed 
machinery—these are some of the reasons why T. & W. 
Farmiloe are able to Guarantee that every tin of 
paint made by them is absolutely pure and genuine. 


" «NINE ELMS” PURE PAINT 


Recognized by experts as a paint of the highest possible 
quality, and which cannot be made or “knocked-up” in 
. the ordinary manner. It never varies in quality, and can 
stand up to any test, practical or analytical, 


A ORROEE Te neeeeeneeseeusecovenesennsser® 
Prrerrrierrret tid 


This triple guarantee appears on every tin : 


The White Lead is GUARANTEED Genuine ENGLISH 
Stack-made. The Linseed Oil is GUARANTEED Genuine. 
The Turpéntine is GUARANTEED Genuine American. 


# 


RUNGE 


FARMILOE’S HARD GLOSS PAINT 


has no equal as a good all-round paint for use on iron, 

wood, stone, brick, cement, etc. It can be washed repeatedly 

and still retain its brilliant, hard-wearing, enamel surface 

which is impervious to all weather and atmospheric con- 

ditions. In white and 32 stock colours. Tint Card on 
application. 


‘“CEILINGITE”’ 


Has entirely superseded whitewash, giving a dense white 

SAN surface which will not crack, flake, or rub off. It can 
AL ; easily be washed off when required. 

tly Ss TINTED “CEILINGITE”’ possesses all the good 

bE qualities of “Ceilingite.” Use it on walls and ceilings; it 

3 produces beautiful artistic effects with a minimum of cost 


fo iS Im and trouble. Jn 20 delighiful tints. Write for Tint Card. 
IPO: et 


Sa CROINA RY MAN ee sah 

ee mw’! before opening and vee Ty OS asics ; 
& : ff, 

Redes Tou. Vilnurlet, SMWL 


>: Telephone: Victoria 4480 (Pte. Breh. Exch.). 
Telegrams: ‘* Farmiloe, Sowest, London.” 


. / 


POOR Ree enenaeennerraeneseneee 


“FAROTEX” } 
makes : 


PROOF. 


Durham. Seotland, and Ireland: Messrs. FOSTER, BLACKETT 
& WILSON, LTD., HEBBURN-ON-TYNE, to whom all orders 


seeeeteeveeecesessnaaveseeoees 


er Rie WORKS: Westminster, S.W.; Nine Elms Lane, S.W.; 
NENTLY Limehouse, E.; Mitcham, Surrey. . 
WATER- Sole selling agents for ‘““CEILINGITE” and HARD GLOSS in 

Lancashire, Yorkshire, Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, 


and inquiries for these districts should be addressed. 
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| et he: Best Cement for ordinary” 
‘Concrete Work am 


! ~ 
For all purposes where the use of ordinary 
Portland cement is indicated Blue Circle cement - one 


is as good and economical a product as ie : 
industry has ever produced. , 


Its high quality and unfailing reliability account | ' a : 


a a ee of tons annually. — ; , ae 
BLUE CIRCLE @ 
PORTLAND CEMENT i. 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED. | Selling Organisation of The Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd., The British Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd., Portland 


House, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. wea Telegrams: “Portland, Parl, London.” 
rane © 
fr 
Printed for the Proprietors of “Tur ArcuitEcTs’ JouRNAL,” of ‘' THE ARCHITECTURAL REviEw,” and of “‘ SPECIFICATION,” by Eyre & SporriswoopE, ee, His M ty’s Prin el 
Downs Park Road, London, E.8, and published monthly at 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, London, S.W.1. Duet 
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